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ONIGHT, if, you were at Hollywood By-the-Sea, 

in Florida, you could dance and dine under the 
starlit skies of summer in the open-air Patio of the 
Hollywood Golf and Country Club. Right now, if 
you were there, you could enjoy surf-bathing, sailing, 
motor-boating, deep-sea fishing, golfing—almost 
every conceivable form of out-docr pleasure and 
recreation. 


Life is what you make it—in Hollywood—the year 
‘round, It’s one great continuing season of work and 
play—with music, gayety and recreation as a back- 
ground for busy days. Elsewhere it may be December 
or January—but in Hollywood it’s always June! 


Fronting on the ocean, about twenty miles north of Miami, 
Hollywood attracts visitors from far and near. The Patio 
of the Golf and Country Club is famed for its unique and 
beautiful features. Through its glass floor varying colored 
lights play upward among the dancers. Nationally known 
orchestras and entertainers add to your pleasure. Whenever 
needed, a roof glides silently into place, overhead. 


And, in Hollywood By-the-Sea, enterprise and achievement 
walk hand in hand with gayety, pleasure and recreation. On 
every side, throughout Hollywood, the work of building a 
city goes forward. New homes and business buildings stead- 
ily increase. Public utilities are extending their facilities. 
Thirty-three miles of paved streets and sixty miles of side- 
walk, are already in use—and more constantly being added. 
Less than five miles away Hollywood is building a fine, deep- 
water harbor—to help increase Florida's share in the freight 
and passenger traffic ofthe seas. Commerce and industry are 
to have a fuller opportunity in Florida. Visit Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, when you are in Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Youna, ‘President, Hollywood in Florida 








On the Ocean - On the Florida East Coast Railroad - On the “Dixie Highway 


































THEATRICAL STARS IN THE PATIO 


Beginning New Year's Eve and continuing for 

four weeks, each evening except Sunday, these 

theatrical celebrities are under contract to enter- 

tain guests in the Patio: 

Van and Schenck, international vaudeville stars. 

Ralph Wonders and Grace Kay White, society's 
tavorite dancers. 

Jane Overton, solo dancer from Hazard Short's 
Ritz Reyiew. 

Corrinne Marsh, dancer from Broadway shows. 

Anita Furman, dancer from Gilda Gray Company. 

Shirley Dahl, premier dancer from Mercenary 
Mary Company. 

Four Royal Neopolitans, Italian street singers. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes. the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for 25 cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00 


Published Monthly_by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washingten Square, Philadelphia, 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
at by any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one» month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order, 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 

















Using National Service? 


HATEVER it is you’ want to know, 
we can tell you, or tell you where to 
find out. At least, we can if it is 
something that is known or can be known. 
And that reminds me that we had a Na- 
tional Service inquiry the other day from a 
man who was referred to us by one of the 
newspapers at Buffalo, N. Y. Many other 
people refer problems to us, but when an- 
other periodical does it, it is a real compli- 
ment. We were quite flattered! 





Want To Make $40,000 
a Year? 


Most people do—except those who, like 
Henry Ford and Sid Smith, are making more 
than that! 

Seriously, if you are interested in money- 
making, I want you to read next month’s 
Farm Journal. 

You may. remember the remarkable story 
I printed last September on Arthur J. Mason, 
his Illinois crop-drying farm, and his revolu- 
tionary theories on farming. Nothing was 
said in that article about the costs or profits 
in the system, and this was intentional. 

In next month’s issue Mr. Mason has 
promised to give these missing figures, and 
I promise in turn that they will make you 
open your eyes. Did you ever hear of a 
“protein farm’’? Neither did I. Mr. Mason 
will have something to say about that, too. 

I usually try to tell about other important 
features of the next issue, but space is 
lacking this month. But I don’t mind saying 
that February is going to be a fine big issue, 
full of all kinds of interesting and important 
reading and pictures. Don’t miss it, please. 


—_—_——————__—__— 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
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Raccoon: ‘ ‘Congratulations! I hear ou had an 
addition to your family.”” Rabbit: * ot addition 
—multiplication !’’ e can think of only one 
casé of multiplication” to equal the rabbit 
family, and that is the multiplication in the 
number of Our Folks. Never before in history 
have so many woven wag ene issue of any farm 
Paper as are read ong e Farm Journal this 
winter. Isn’t ee splendid? 
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paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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If the good-looking young lady in Jean 
Oldham’s picture on the cover does not know 
which Smith family she wants to find, she is 
surely out of luck. 

Although they say there are more Cohens 
than Smiths in New York City, now, the 
Smiths still are ahead in the country. The 
last time we counted ’em, we had about 
14,000 Smiths among Our Folks. : The next 
commonest name is Johnson, and then 
comes Miller and then Brown. 





For Two New Ones 
Here’s how it looks— . 


Subscription (rder Blank 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the enclosed $. please enter the following 


to The Farm Journal, 











It’s orange and yellow, and you'll find it 
somewhere in this issue. 

What’s it for? Why, so you can send in 
the subscriptions of those two friends and 
neighbors who ought to take my Farm Jour- 
nal. You see, there’s room on this new 
Subscription Order Blank for two names, and 
a convenient place at the end to fold in the 
money. 

The Farm Journal is so good and costs so 
little, almost any farmer or his wife will 
gladly hand over a dollar for four years— 
or a quarter for a year’s trial at the very 
least—especially after you have shown him 
how interesting it is and how nice it looks, 
and have promised to see that he gets it. 

Next, to show you our heart is in the right 
place and that we truly appreciate such 
favors, look on page 87 of the November 
Farm Journal, and select your reward from 
The Treasure Chest. If you don’t find 
there what you want, send the subscription 
in and say so, and we will send you another 
list to select from. 

Of course, you can get bigger and better 
rewards for more subscriptions. Anyway, 
better write for the new picture-list of re- 
wards and the other new helps—they are 
yours for the asking. 
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your car in Winter? 


OUR car is an investment 


for comfortable, convenient 


transportation. 


It should serve you even more 
in bad weather than in good. 


If you catch yourself restrict- 
ing your use of it—Why? 


Look to your tires—and re- 
member that the U. S. Royal 
Cord Balloon takes the winter 
roads as they come, and asks no 
favors of snow, slush, ice, or 
frozen ruts. 


Its Latex-treated Web Cord 


UNITED STATES 


construction hasthe strengthand 
flexibility to do the work with- 
out harm. 


It operates at True Low Pres- 
sure—comfort for the passengers 
and cushioning for the car. 


Its Low Pressure Tread brings 
six rows of tread blocks and the 
center rib into contact with the 
road—better traction, protection 
from skidding, maximum brake 
control, 


Put Royal Cord Balloons on 
your car—and forget the weather! 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need. 
U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U. S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31x4.40 clincher and straight side 
U. S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra-size clincher 
30 x 342and 31x4 straight side 
U.S. Royal Extra Heavy Cords 


30x3% clincher for commercial and extra 
heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30x3 and 30x3% clincher, 30x3'% and 
31x4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x3 and 30x3% clincher 


Trade @® Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


ROYAL CORD 





BALLOON 
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The Sale of Sheffield Farms 


By George M. Rommel 














HE big event of the year in 
American dairying was the 
purchase by the National 


the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the 
Sheffield Farms Company of 
New York. 

The National Dairy Products 
Corporation was incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware on De- 
cember 8, 1923, for the purpose 
of merging the Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company of Pittsburgh 
with the Hydrox Corporation of 
Chicago. The Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company is the largest dis- 
tributor of milk and ice-cream in the Pittsburgh district. The 
Hydrox Corporation is the largest distributor of ice-cream in 
Chicago. The Hydrox Corporation’s president, Thomas H. 
McInnerney, became president of the Na- 


We can see no other attitude for dairymen to take toward 
- ation: the National Dairy Products consolidation than “‘Wait and 
Dairy Products Corporation of see,” or “Handsome is as handsome does.” 

In theory, any strengthening in the distribution of milk 
and its products disturbs that equality in bargaining which 
is the ideal for dairymen and their co-operative selling 
organizations. The stronger the distributor, the weaker 
the producer and the consumer. 

What would be the result, to put it plainly, of another milk 
strike in the New York territory under the new dispensation? 

There are some powerful arguments, however, on the 
other side. Certainly the statements of Loton Horton and 
Thomas H. McInnerney to Mr. Rommel are fair enough. 
We will have to wait and watch. 


at the peak of the boom in No- 
vember and closed at 76 on the 
day this article went to press. 

But dairymen are more in- 
terested in milk prices than in 
stock-exchange prices. If we are 
going to see the development of a 
great milk-buying ana milk-dis- 
tributing concern in the country 
with branches everywhere, what 
effect is that going to have on 
the farmer struggling with a 
bunch of cows back in the hills? 


No Immediate Changes in 
Management 


The first point to be noted is 
that the National Dairy Products Corporation is what the financial 
experts call a “holding company.’”’ The ownership of Sheffield 
Farms in New York, Supplee-Wills-Jones in Philadelphia, Rieck- 
McJunkin in Pittsburgh, Hydrox in 
Chicago, has passed to the National Dairy 





tional Dairy Products Corporation. He is 
the man who conceived the plan under 
which the new corporation has been de- 
veloped. 

Other purchases have been made from 
time to time, and, since the incorporation of 
the National Dairy Products Corporation, 
a total of 17 ice-cream and milk companies 
were acquired either by the corporation or 
by one of its subsidiaries. 


Buying Into the Seaboard Cities 


These moves did not excite a great deal of 
comment outside of ‘“‘the trade.’’ I:doubt 
if farmers not living in the territory covered 
by the activities of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation knew that anything 
unusual was happening. 

Then last spring rumors got into print 
that the National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration might absorb the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Company and Sheffield Farms, 
and in October the rumors became facts. 

The new aggregation has a capitalization 
of right at $83,000,000, and will be able to 
cover the country with no great gaps from 
the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Every conceivable milk product, from casein 
to the finest certified whole milk, will be 
handled by the salesmen of this gigantic 








Products Corporation, but their identities 
remain as they were before. They will be 
run by the same men, buy milk from the 
same farmers and will sell milk to the same 
customers as before the consolidation, except 
for such changes as time and growth may 
bring. Their local affairs will not be inter- 
fered with, as long as their policies harmo- 
nize with those of the central office and as 
long as they are making money and expand- 
ing their business. 

Readers of The Farm Journal are fa- 
miliar with the fight that has been raging 
in the New York milkshed around the 
Dairymen’s League. You know how Loton 
Horton, the redoubtable head of Sheffield 
Farms, withdrew from the pooling agree- 
ment in April, 1922, because he felt that he 
could not stand by the pool and keep faith 
with the farmers who were shipping milk to 
his company. You know how the Dairy- 
men’s League has used the Borden’s Farm 
Products Company as its selling agent, how 
it has endeavored to sidestep the disposal of 
surplus milk and concentrate on the outlet 
for fluid milk in New York City. And 
how far the league has reduced its over- 
head, raised its milk prices, and stabilized 
the value of its own securities. 








enterprise. 
Who Will Get Savings ? 


It is always claimed that big mergers of 

this character are justified by a greater economy of operation 
than the several companies composing them are able to accomplish 
alone. The present instance is no exception. 

For example, it is pointed out that the companies which make 
up the National Dairy Products Corporation own 2,500 motor- 
trucks. Each one of these trucks will use up at least one set of 
tires every year. That makes 10,000 tires annually, and a saving 
of just $1 each would pay a smart young purchasing agent’s salary 
for quite some time. Then there are bottles and barrels, salt 
and sugar, soap and soda, wagons and washers, horses and motor- 
trucks, oil and fuel, equipment—pasteurizers, sterilizers, coolers, 
bottling-machines, condensers, mixers, vats, churns, conveyors, 
cans, tanks, refrigerating-machines, engines, motors, dynamos— 
laboratory apparatus and material—all the thousand-and-one 
things that go to make up the intricate details of a modern dairy 
plant. Dairy equipment wears out rapidly or becomes obsolete. 
A central organization, buying for all, can materially reduce the 
cost of replacements. And then the advantages gained by stand- 
ardizing equipment and methods throughout a chain of great 
companies will lessen the cost of repairs and spare parts and other- 
wise lower operating expenses. 

Those were the selling arguments used by the moving spirits 
of the National Dairy Products Corporation, and they went over 
big. The corporation has had little trouble borrowing the money 
needed to finance its enlargements. At the same time it has made 
money enough from its inception to pay dividends at the rate of 

a year on its “‘no-par-value” common stock, as well as its 
Or gag mpeg dividends, with a good balance in the treasury 
ides. As a result, the common stock, which sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange at $42 a share early in 1925, reached 817% 


Loton Horton, President of Sheffield 


Farms Company 


What Attitude Toward Dairymen? 


Will the economies claimed by the National 
Dairy Products Corporation result in higher 
prices to farmers for their milk? Can this newcomer in the field 
strike a better balance between what thé consumer pays and 
what the farmer gets than is possible with the present marketing 
agencies? 

The officials of the Dairymen’s League do not seem to be dis- 
turbed. They are sitting tight, firmly believing that their policies 
are working out so that in time their members will be receiving a 
really satisfactory price for their milk. 

The president of the National Dairy Products Cor oration, 
Thomas H. McInnerney, emphatically says that his purpose is 
not to see how cheaply milk can be bought from the farmer, but 
to supply the consuming public with good milk. 

“The National Dairy Products Corporation is strictly a business 
enterprise,’ Mr. McInnerney tells me, “but it can not be suc- 
cessful unless the three parties to its business find it to their advan- 
tage to have dealings with the corporation. These three parties 
are the farmer who sells milk to us, the consumer who is asked to 
buy our products, and the investing public which is invited to buy 
our securities. 

“T have seen enough of the dairy business to know that all too 
often the farmer does not get enough for his milk to pay him for 
producing it. And certainly there is nothing gained if the farmer 
does not make money in the dairy business. He will be much 
better off working at something else.” 

“Your companies operate over a wide territory,”’ I said. “Do 
you plan to bring milk into the New York district from other 
milksheds?”’ 

“That is being done now,” he replied. ‘Cream is coming into 
New York even from Wisconsin. But we will not bring milk in 
[Continued on page 46 


from the outside unless there is an actual 
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For home rooms, Sheetrock may be 
decorated with wallpaper, paint, 
panels, Textone. For other buildings, 
you can leave it just as it comes. 


The farmer who makes the walls and ceilings of his home, 
garage and barns with Sheetrock can enjoy that feeling of 
security day and night. 







Sheetrock is wallboard made from rock—pure gypsum —and 
it can not burn, ignite or transmit fire. 






Your dealer in lumber or building 
supplies has Sheetrock in stock 
or can get it for you promptly 
from our nearest mill. Its 
cost is low. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved 


as an effective barrier to fire b 


You have only to nail the Sheetrock to the joists or studding—it cuts, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 


saws and nails like lumber—and you have tight-jointed, solid and per- 2 a 
enera ces 
manent walls. Dept.25, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





It has great strength and durability—is non-warping, soundproof 
and verminproof. And one of the finest things about it for all 
farm construction, alterations and repairs, is that it comes factory- 
cast and ready for use, in broad, high sheets made with the U SG 
Patented Edge for extra nailing and perfect union! 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
For a sample of Sheetrock, PROD -. es General Offices: Dept. 25, 205 W est Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 








booklets descriptive of its Check uses you ~ interested in: Sheetrock for 
new construction [), alterations 1), repairs to home 0, 

yee us the farm, or other de- garage C1), barns 1, milk house 1, chicken house 0. 

tailed information about this 

fireproof wallboard, fill out and JSS eR RID EE ELAS SERN 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Price, Five Cents 

















High Farming at 
E]mwood—rin Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Well, it has been a memorable 


year at Elmwood, to be sure. The 
arrival of the new mistress in January 
would have been enough to distinguish 1925, 
without any other event. In addition to 
that I became the actual owner of the farm, 
according to Jacob Biggle’s will; and then 
there was Smith’s visit to Italy, and his 
return with his own new wife. 
It has been, furthermore, quite a profit- 
able year, in spite of the loss of the cows I 
wrote about last month. I have 


not expect to have any of the 587 bushels 
left on my hands. 

On the whole, therefore, 1925 has been a 
wonderful year at Elmwood. I wish Judge 
Biggle and Harriet could have lived to see it. 

My mother came east again before 
Thanksgiving Day, and will stay with us 
for the rest of the winter. We are very 
glad to have her, as the big house has been 
just a little bit lonely in the long evenings 
with only the two of us. 

Smith has turned back into the herd the 
cow I gave him; and I bought him 
a good milch goat instead. He has 
asked me for one a dozen times, 
and the new arrangement suits 





written so much in these letters about 
potatoes, that maybe your readers 
would not mind hearing how we came 
out. I will give the figures, anyway, 
and if any readers of this letter have 
heard enough about potatoes, I will 
not be mad if they pass on to some- 
thing else. 

Because of the big crop and low 
prices last year, we put in eleven 
acres of spuds in the spring—twice 
our usual acreage—relying on the 
usual swing of most farmers in the 
other direction. Three acres of the 
eleven were for certified seed. The 
season was good, and we dug exactly 
2,525 bushels of all grades. 

I was disappointed with prices 
early in the fall, and thought I was 
not going to do so well, but later they 
began jumping as I hoped they would. 





The Big Co-Op 


Can---- 


demand and secure better 
railroad service, and 
the cheapest storage 
and insurance rates. 
A SINGLE FARM- 
ER OR A SMALL CO-OP sary. 
CAN NOT DO THIS. 








Better Prices for 


Farm Products 
[rien i as is the list of things 


which a big co-operative selling or- 

ganization can do for its members, as 
printed in our last few issues, we are by no 
means through. 

Point No. 5 is printed in the center of 
the page, and there are quite a number 
more to come, including some of the most 
important. In previous 
issues we have printed 
these: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op 
can fix, and force buyers 
to accept, fair and uniform 
grades; can establish its 
own brands and maintain 
an exclusive market for 
them through advertising. 


(2) “The Big Co-Op 
can develop new uses for a product; 
can find new markets where none 
existed previously; and can usually 
find sale for low-grade products, 
without damaging the market for 
higher qualities. 


(3) “The Big Co-Op can make 
sure of the credit of buyers, and 
fight fraud; and can establish retail 
outlets for its product when neces- 


(4) “The Big Co-Op can blend and 
process the product, and collect the 








When the price reached $1.40 I sold 
386 bushels, and 838 more at $1.95. 
Next day a commission man called me up 
and offered me $2.05 for all I would give him, 
and on that basis I cleaned out all the rest 
I could spare. I also had good offers from a 
couple of buyers who went through this 
country, but who would not give me cash 
nor any kind of reasonable references. 

I may be wrong, but I would rather sell 
for ten cents a bushel less, and get it, than 
ten cents more and whistle for it. 

Well, that is how my crop turned out; 
1,642 bushels sold at an average price of 
$1.84, 587 bushels held for my seed trade, 
which I don’t want to lose, 50 bushels for 
next spring, and 246 bushels for our own use 
and culls which I will feed to the stock. 
Adding it all up, it was a $5,000 crop, such 
ds we are not likely to see again for a while. 
I am not giving the exact price of the seed 
potatoes I sell, as my customers might not 
like it. However, it is a fair price, and I do 


everybody very well, as Smith got more 
milk from the cow than he needed, and 
he much prefers goat’s milk. T. Webb. 


———__>———_—_ 


The Farm Journal Says: 
The still, small voice will reach you all 
right, if it is not a bad night for static. 

w OM 
There are only two kinds of people in 
the world, those who always carry an 
umbrella, and those who don’t. 
» 
Matrimony has spoiled many beautiful 
friendships. 
» & 
Young folks used to kiss each other when 


they went through tunnels. Now they 
don’t wait for tunnels. 


profits thereof. 


““A single farmer or a small co-op 
can not do these things.’’ 


’ Point No. 5 needs no discussion. Every 
one knows how anxious the railroads are 
for traffic, and how much better their service 
is to important shippers like the big co-ops. 

The remarkable work of some of the 
cotton pools in reducing the cost of storage 
and insurance on cotton is only one of many 
cases showing how the Big Co-Op can save 
money for its members. 





Prodded by his wife, Peter Tumbledown made 
a New Year’s resolution, last year, to nail 
up all the loose boards around the place. He 
went so far as to buy a half-keg of nails. But 
siz weeks ago we saw the keg still standing 
under a peach tree by the pig-pen; the nails 
had rusted into a solid mass, and the boards 
on the barn were flapping the same as usual. 
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McNary-Haugen “‘Stabilization”’ 


By A. B. Gilbert 








Gilbert Haugen and his Congressional credit commission as 
a Nonpartisan League representative, to urge stabilization 
of the wheat price. 

That was sometime before he took up the idea, and I think 
he missed a most important point in our plea. We asked emergency 
legislation to last until we could recover from the panic that 
started in the summer of 1920. We did not ask permanent legis- 
lation, and our league organization dropped it as soon as we saw 
that Congress was not going to act in time to prevent the emergency 
from running its full course. 

After the weak farmers had been cleaned out, and the frozen 
banks closed, they were beyond the remedy as we saw it. 

In the fall of 1929, when things were tumbling to ruin, I had 
suggested to other Nonpartisan League men that we might have 
some hope in putting on a campaign for emergency revival of 
the government Grain Corporation. We decided to try it, and 
we put on as great an effort as we were able, in about eight west- 
ern states. “Dirt farmer’’ petitions by the thousand rolled into 
Washington. The elements which are now pushing permanent 
“stabilization”’ were generally opposed to the plan as too radical, 
but after we radicals dropped 


I: 1921, I believe it was, I appeared before Congressman 


West. 


And what are the logical prospects for these exports? 


The End of “Frontier Farming” 


If the reader will consult the Agricultural Year Book, he will find 
that the world market for our farm surpluses shrunk by some 
50 per cent between 1898 and 1914, followed by an artificial bulge 
during the Great War. We see the combination of raw lands 
elsewhere and low ocean freights warning us to get out of frontier 
grain-farming with rail freights. 

The McNary-Haugenites are proposing that we shall stimulate 
this frontier farming by raising the prices of grain crops, and if 
we do not get this artificial raise, we shall lunge at the tariff. I 
do not believe that all take this attitude, but a great many do, and 
it is becoming the common reaction to failure of Congress to act. 
The heat of conflict and vague ideas of “class struggle’ are the 
reasons for the proposed lunge, rather than cool business judgment. 
When people get to punching at the other fellow as a method of 
helping themselves, they are in a most dangerous mental condition. 


Sacrificing English Farming 


America in this present year of grace is just about where England 
was in 1846 when the corn 





it, they apparently took it up. 
Then there was another rather 
curious political phase of the 
matter. The parents of the 
plan intended to confine it to 
wheat, and to appeal to the 
generosity of the country in our 
distress. But when it got to 
Washington, the politicians in- 
sisted on adding corn, cotton 
and wool. In this form the 
proposition became so_ large 
that it scared all but the radicals 
themselves, and even some of & 
them were a little bit scared. | *. 
Farmers are always oversupplied [4% 
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The Tariff as a Stabilizer =i 
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As I’ve watched since those days Say at 
the growth of sentiment for a WH ‘ \ 
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“J laws were being debated. The 
big question then was whether 
English agriculture was to be 
sacrificed to English world trade, 
and the upshot was that it was 
so sacrificed, to the great detri- 
ment of the English people and 
in the long run to British world 
trade itself.. Just now Lloyd 
George is maneuvering to come 
back to power there with a 

policy to restore some 1,500,000 






es: people to English land. But as 
Za -NAUG ER Goldsmith said in his “De- 
Fe serted Village,” ‘A bold peas- 
antry, their country’s pride, 
when once destroyed, can never 
be supplied.”’ 

Here we are just at the begin- 
ning of the debate as to whether 
industrial America will feed out 
of her own inland empire or out 
of Argentina, Canada, Australia 
and Siberia. As in England, 
y labor here is largely going to be 
i ¢? for feeding out of distant lands, 
: and with them are the great 











say about tariffs. 

The stabilization plan is said 
to offer farmers protection such 
as protected industries now en- 
joy. Perhaps that is a possible result. But what interests me 
most is the threat to turn to general tariff-reduction all around 
unless the McNary-Haugen bill, the Dickinson bill, or some other 
bill providing this stabilizing of the surplus commodities fails to 
pass. 

Its friends are apparently willing to join forces with the low- 
tariff or free-trade elements of the country, as a means of evening 
up the disparity between farm and city prices. This will be a 
new alignment for the western farmer, and one which, in my 
opinion, carries more possibilities of harm than good. 


Better than Stabilization 


I was present, as I have said, at the birth of the stabilization-of- 
surplus-crops idea. I wish to say frankly that I am afraid of it 
now. Reasons why, later on. I think insistence on the American 
market for American farm products, present and potential, to be 
the canniest general policy for American farmers. Reasons for 
that, also, later on. 

This low-tariff sentiment being built up by the stabilizers is 
taking farmers’ minds from planning such a general policy, and is 
playing into the hands of those who want free trade in certain 
farm products that are now protected. 

If the movement gets to the point where we have a spasm of 
reductions at Washington, it is not the several industrial tariffs 
which perhaps ought to be hit, that will get the punishment. The 
punishment will come to the poorly organized and discordant 
farmers who need a tariff on butter, eggs, flax, wool, meats, sugar 
and several other commodities, if the American inland empire is 
to have settled, diversified farming. In case the export of cotton 
should greatly diminish, the inland South would face the need 
of diversifying and growing other crops quite as much as our 


Maybe if we can get this wheel on we can keep her running 
awhile longer 


importing interests and_ the 
manufacturing export interests. 
They do not care enough about 
farmers to help in turning west- 
ern wheat lands to sugar-beets, dairying and livestock. Labor in- 
fluence was the reason why La Follette attacked the sugar tariffs, 
and why the Tariff Commission wanted a lower tariff on butter. 

I think it almost self-evident that with so much raw land else- 
where in the world near to ocean transportation, and with foreign 
governments stimulating their development, we can not main- 
tain frontier farming for export in America. We must turn as 
rapidly as possible to so-called diversified farming, to those lines 
in which we are producing less than enough, and to new uses for 
our products. When we can make more sugar out of corn, we 
may be able to meet the corn-surplus problem, etc. 


Would Lose What We've Got 


Almost every one of the products which can change us over from 
frontier to settled farming, from soil robbers to soil builders, needs 
some degree of protection. If anything, these. products do not now 
have enough protection. Farmers were not so successful at the 
legislative grab-bag as were some large business groups. We 
might say that the farmers have the minimum that could be 
given, while a number of the others have the maximum. ‘ 

If the farmers lunge at the entire tariff principle, however, the 
chances are they will be scaled down from their present minimums, 
while the others will not be touched enough to affect prices to 
farmers. The weakest pig at the trough is not going to keep 
all his own swill, let alone depriving the stronger pigs of theirs. 
This is the practical politics of it, rather than a statement of 
what ought to be. 

We must have these tariffs for diversification. And we must 
have diversification, or we wear our land out at one-crop farming, 
and pass on to the cities or as emigrants to new countries. That is 
to say, we can become another England. [Continued on page 64 
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. even had he desired conversation. His inter- 
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PART V 
Mi dashed to the door of the hotel lobby, but it was too 


late; for Hardy, who had slowed down to turn a corner, 
was already on his way again, tearing down the road at 
full tilt towards Heminway’s cottage, six miles away. 

“After him, boy, after him,” cried Heminway, running down 
the steps. ‘“He’s bringing news, Max! Here, get in, let’s go!’’ 

Max was almost as excited as his employer, but his heart was 
too full of misery to make him lay aside Folly and her need of him. 

“We can’t go without Folly, sir.’ He tried to speak quietly. 
“She had something of importance to talk over with Watts, and the 
license must still be secured.”’ 

Mr. Heminway tore up the steps again. 

“Folly! Folly! come this minute!” he called. 

Folly and Watts came slowly along the piazza. She evidently was 
in no mood to be hurried. 

“T’m not ready, Dad.” 

“T can’t wait, but you can come back. Get in the car; we'll 
be back after the license, Watts—’” he took 
his daughter by the shoulders and hustled 
her down the steps and into the machine : 
before she could protest further. ‘‘Hardy’s & 
just driven by, dear; we have to catch up . 
with him.” 

The car sprang forward and with every 
ounce of his attention required to keep to 
the road, Max found it impossible to talk, 


view with Mrs. Meeker had only served to = 
increase his fear that the woman was a tool «<q 
of Watts in his contemptible plan to secure a 
large fortune. What further relation she 
bore this man Max did not stop to inquire, 
for if Hardy brought good news—the Flapper 
mine safe and Heminway a tremendous win- 
ntr in the financial world—his whole problem 
would be to find a way to convince Hemin- 
way of Watts’s disinterestedness. If, on the 
contrary, Hardy reported failure, Max felt 
that the situation would be more easily 
handled, for he had only to whisper such 
news to Mrs. Meeker for startling events to 
develop with rapidity. Watts had no de- 
sire to marry a bankrupt bride, and would 
surely take very good care to extricate himself in fine shape. 

“Dad,” Folly’s voice was tearful, ‘‘what’s happened? Why 
couldn’t you let me stay? Have you forgotten that this is my 
wedding day? Haven’t I the right to talk with Arnold when I 
want to? What made you drag me off that way?” 

“Meeting Hardy is the most important thing for you to do 
just now, my little girl,’ Heminway soothed her. ‘The storm 

as made all kinds of trouble for us. I thought you understood 
our anxiety.” 

“But surely, Dad, you can set old business aside today. I 
need you all to myself, Daddy dearest. I’m nervous and upset 
and unhappy—the storm has spoiled everything—” 

“What is troubling you now?” Heminway fairly snapped out 
the words to cover his own uneasiness. ‘‘Arnold’s done some- 
thing he shouldn’t? Out with it!” 


“T)AD, things have come up to make me question whether he 

loves me, just for myself, or wants my money. I can’t help 
it—and I feel so guilty, too! I’m not the girl he thinks me. I 
haven’t any of the education and experience his wife should have; 
my life is nothing but gateways—” 

“What in heaven’s name are you driving at? Talk sense!’ 

“T mean I’m just a sham like our stone gateways on the road. 
What do I really know about art, the thing Arnold lives for?” 

“Has he insinuated—” 

“No, Daddy, but—” 

“Then don’t cross that bridge till you have to!’’ 

He was interrupted by a shout from Max, for across the road, 
not 30 feet away, lay a wrecked car. 

“Hardy!” broke from Heminway’s lips, ‘‘My God!” 

“Get out and flag the road, Folly!’ came from Max as he leaped 
from the car. ‘Come along, Mr. Heminway. Hardy’s pinned 
underneath!” 

There followed a terrific struggle while the two men fought 
against wind and rain to lift the heavy car from Hardy’s prostrate 
form. Again and again they succeeded in moving it a bit, only to 
lose grip and have it slip back again, while frantic calls of ‘“Hardy! 
Hardy! ’ brought no response. Despair was settling fast. upon 


them all when another car slowed down, and its occupants, two 





stalwart youths, furnished the additional strength necessary. The 
wrecked car was lifted and turned aside, and beneath lay Hardy, 
unconscious. 

“Go for Doctor Lamson, Max!’ Heminway, cool and business- 
like, assumed control of the emergency, ‘‘these young men will 
take Hardy to the cottage in their car. Don’t lose a moment!” 


AX had his car turned about and was speeding towards the 

Pier in record time, his heart in his throat as he retraced 
the dangerous road he had just traveled. Hardy, a man of 35 or 
so, with a young wife and family, was the idol of Heminway’s 
office and Max’s particular friend. If his skull were fractured— 
Max shuddered as a series of hideous ifs ran through his mind. 
Hardy had risked his life to bring his employer the message which 
could be sent in no other way. 

As he raced along Max thought of little Mrs. Hardy and the 
tiny tots who had so often clambered upon his knee. Heminway 
would care for them—if he had anything left—but he could not 
mend broken hearts. Max cursed the storm that had left such 









Hardy was pinned down by 
the car 
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flag 
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havoc in its path, almost forgetting Folly, for the time being. 
Yet her rape presently arose uppermost again, and in 


view of the present crisis Max felt justified in once more post- 
poning the wedding ceremony. It was already past noon, and 
until the doctor could give hope of Hardy’s recovery Mr. Hemin- 
way and Folly would not leave his side. 

Realizing to the full the responsibility he was assuming, yet 
with outward calm, Max stopped at the hotel long enough to 
inform Watts of Hardy’s accident. 

“You will have to keep the wedding party here another day,” 
he said curtly, “everything is off until we know Hardy’s condition.” 

Watts appeared more disturbed than Max had yet seen him, 
and was eager to accompany him back to the cottage, but Max 
stoutly refused to take another passenger. 

“Sorry Watts, but it’s all I can do to drive against this wind, 
and I must make time. Get a car and follow us over; I’m off for 
the doctor!” 


R. Lamson, a summer colonist, lived on the Point Judith 

road, several miles beyond the Pier. Driving was par- 
ticularly bleak out that way, and Max drew up before the house, 
exhausted and breathless. Fortunately the physician was at 
home, and in an incredibly short time they were headed again 
toward Mr. Heminway’s. 3 

“It’s good to see you again, my boy,” the doctor said, “since 
you’ve gone in search of fame and fortune you're a stranger in 
these parts. You say this fellow Hardy is in Heminway’s office?” 

“Yes, and a dandy chap. Hold on tight, Doctor, this road is 
almost impassable.” ) 

“IT suppose you see a lot of the Heminways in New York. What’s 
come over the old man to let his girl marry such a bounder as 
Watts?” 

Max threw a swift glance at him. 

“You think just as I do. If you can tell me any definite reason 
why Folly shouldn’t marry Watts I’ll be your debtor for life.” 

“T thought you must be on to him. But as for anything definite, 
I’ll admit I’m only repeating gossip; but I can say this much: 
I do know the Meeker woman, Max. Tell me one thing—has 
Heminway ever seen her with Watts?” [Continued on page 66 
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~, Is Fruit-Growing Profitable? 





By Walter Andrews 

















ES, it is a profitable business—to the broker, the commission 

man, the retailer, the crate and box factory, the transporta- 

tion company and the cannery. No doubt of that. But 
how about the man who grows it? Is it a worth-while business 
for him, his wife and family? Can it be depended upon for year-in 
and year-out bread-and-butter? Will it pay off the mortgage and 
keep the wolf outside the gate? That is the side of it which in- 
terests me most, but is not so easy to answer. 

In Michigan, where for ten years I owned and operated a ten- 
acre fruit farm, I saw more failures than successes. Even those 
of us who did make a living by hard work and careful attention 
to business, had some off years when the bread was very thinly 
buttered. We had ups and downs, and the business never seemed 
to be firmly balanced on its foundation—it was continually swaying 
one way or another, and we never knew in advance whether we’d 
owe the bank or the bank owe us. We worked hard 


why worry; it’s worth a fortune just to live here, isn’t it?”’ And 
so forth. Let the Florida bug get under your skin once and you 
are a goner. I know, because I still want to go back there and 
buy a place on the banks of the Indian River. 


S for fruit growing in California—I approach the subject with 
fear and trembling, for the dyed-in-the-wool Californian is a 
good friend of mine; I like him and his country and go out of my 
way to buy his fruit. Strange to say, two words have been left 
out of the Golden State’s vocabulary—‘‘failure” and ‘‘earthquake.”’ 
I doubt whether you can even find them in California dictionaries. 
Were I to say that there have been years when fruit growing 
did not pay in Riverside or Santa Clara or other favored spots 
no one in California would understand me. So what’s the use? 
Perhaps you who live in Iowa or New York or Delaware may 








all summer and loafed all winter, which is not a system ‘iat 
to be recommended. We were always going to have a 
“better crop next year.””’ Most of our mortgages 
stuck like burrs on a dog. 
Personally I was more lucky than some, for our 


















Cuthbert raspberry farm in the Puyallup Valley, 
Wash. 


Props for overladen branches are often used, but 
careful thinning in June would be better business 


understand, and that’s the only reason I mention it. 
Come closer, please, so I can whisper: “‘I have actu- 
ally seen crop failures and hard-up growers in Cali- 
fornia—sh-sh-sh!” Also, I hasten to add, there 
have been good years and soft-up growers. I am 
personally very fond of the state and firmly believe 
that it has more successes than fail—excuse me, I 








mortgage got paid after some years, and the time came when the 
bank owed me more than I owed it. But that proves nothing 
and does not answer the query at the head of this article. 


OWN in Virginia is a famous apple section, and after leaving 

Michigan I visited it and made some careful inquiries. Here, 
if anywhere, fruit growers ought to make a dependable living, 
dlus at least 10 per cent. A few of them were doing it, more or 
ess successfully. More were not. Many apple orchards were 
for sale. Yet here is an ideal spot, good soil, suitable climate, 
short haul to marketing centers, reasonably priced land, famous 
for its pippins. How I ever got away from there without buying 
an orchard is still a mystery. Moreover, I fell in love with that 
section, and I still rather envy the folks who live there. 

Then in Florida, when I was there, I looked around a good deal 
—but didn’t invest. Too many orange groves for sale, or so it 
seemed to me. I hear they are now having a big boom down there. 
Perhaps if I’d bought a.grove some years ago I should now be 
drawing dividends and riding in something better than a flivver. 
Or perhaps I should have lost every cent in the freeze that came 
along about that time. Most Florida folks have forgotten that 
freeze, but I haven’t. If I had a grove there today I should 
probably worry—and invest a lot of money in fire-pots and auto- 
matic thermometers. Nobody worries in Florida; therefore I 
am not fitted to be a Florida fruit grower, in spite of my great 
liking for that state and its wonderful climate. 

As to whether fruit growers in Florida find it a dependable, 
paying business, the answer is “‘yes-no; sometimes; some years; 





mean more successes than unusual years. 

Among fruit-growing districts I should also mention Niagara 
county and certain other districts of New York, famous for 
grapes, cherries, pears or apples. Then there is the well-known 
Baldwin apple district in Ohio; the peach districts in Delaware; 
the strawberry sections of New Jersey; the pear orchards of the 
Rogue River Valley; the apple districts of Wenatchee, Yakima 
and Hood River; the cherries of Northern California, Oregon and 
Washington; the famous red raspberry industry in the Puyallup 
Valley, Wash.—and many other fruit sections in states not men- 
tioned because I have not personally seen them. 


N all these districts thousands of men and women are growing 
fruit as a business. The question now before us is: “As a 
business, conducted by itself, is it worth-while and dependable?” 
My answer in nine cases out of ten, would have tobe NO, I have 
seen too much want, too much worry, too much uncertainty and 
far too many failures to warrant me giving any other answer. 
I would not advise my best friend or my brother 
or my son to buy and operate a specialized fruit 


farm anywhere. If I had an enemy I wouldn’t A goo d 





want him to do it either, because later I might 
get to feeling sorry for the poor cuss. 

However, now that I have cleared the decks, 
so to speak, please let me qualify the foregoing 
unfavorable answer with a few side remarks 
that may prove to be more helpful and encour- 
aging. I still believe there is money in fruit 
and that it has wonderful [Continued on page 68 
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Buying Electricity Wholesale 


By Malcolm C. Cutting 











































Company, with headquarters in Madison, built and put in 

operation a 50,000 horse-power hydro-electric development 
(dam and generating plant) on the Wisconsin River near the town 
of Prairie du Sac. For a number of years the entire attention of 
the company was engrossed in the build- 


} Compa or twelve years ago the Wisconsin Power & Light 






the power company or to the rural associations. During the past 
year a number of these farmer companies have come to the central 
power company and asked the company to buy them out and serve 
their members as individual customers. They do not want to 
give up electric service, but they do want to be relieved of the 
responsibility of operating their own lines. 

Several of these farmer companies have sold out to the power 
company, on the basis of about half of their original investments 
in the lines. This was the amount which they owed at the bank, 
on which payments were coming due, and which they were unable 
to meet. Several other companies are negotiating with the power 
company for sale on a similar basis. It is likely that within a few 
years every one of these local companies will have turned over 
their properties to the central control. 

The reasons for this situation are many. In the first place, 
these local companies have wanted to deliver service to their 

members at as low a cost as possible 





ing of high-power transmission lines to 
towns and villages where an immediate 
profitable sale of electric current was 
assured. 

During this development period it 
was not possible for the company to 
attempt to build rural lines and carry 
electricity directly to farms; that has 
always been one of the later phases of 
electrical distribution. But the farmers 
throughout the territory were so anxious 
to secure electric service, that they or- 
ganized 13 local companies or co-opera- 
tive associations to build their own 
rural lines, buying current at wholesale 
rates from the power company, and dis- 
tributing it over their own lines to their 
members. 

The power company would establish 
a substation at.a convenient point on 
one of its cross-country high-tension 
lines, and install a transformer that 














and in most cases they have not charged 
enough to provide a sufficient reserve to 
meet their notes at the bank and cover 
replacement costs. 


Inexperience and Inefficiency 


Then the equipment of these farmer 
companies is not always satisfactory. 
In some cases they purchased too much 
equipment of a certain kind, and in 
others not enough. 

Several of these companies were per- 
suaded by salesmen to install a “‘three- 
phase” system, requiring three trans- 
mission wires and two transformers at 
each farm, where a “single-phase” sys- 
tem, with two wires apd one transformer, 
would have been enough. Other com- 
panies erected poles that were too light 
and wires that were not strong enough 
to resist wind-storms, sleet, and so 
forth, resulting in many interruptions 











would “step down” the current at that 


of the service by breakage. 





point. Where the transmission line 
carries a current of 33,000 volts, it must 
be reduced to 6,600 or 2,200 volts for 
distribution on the rural line, and then be still further reduced to 
220 or 110 volts for delivery from the rural line to the farm home 
for use in running motors. 

At the substation the company would also install a meter that 
measured the total outflow of current to the farmers’ line. At this 
point the wholesale rate was charged, and the farmers assumed 
the full responsibility of distribution after that. They not only 
built the local distribution lines, but they installed transformers 
at each farm gate to reduce the voltage, extended the wires to the 
farm home, installed a meter there, and took charge of the upkeep 
of the line and the maintenance of a satisfactory service. 


A Low Wholesale Rate 


The usual rate was a ‘demand charge’ of $1.75 per month per 
kilowatt plus two cents per kilowatt-hour. The kilowatt is a 
standard measurement of electric power, one kilowatt being 
equal to about one and one-third horse-power. The kilowatt- 
hour is a unit of measurement to show the amount of current 
actually used. 

The meter registers the current consumed during the month, 
for which two cents per kilowatt-hour is charged. The average 
rate received by the power company on this wholesale basis, in- 
cluding both charges, is three to four cents per kilowatt-hour 
delivered. 

But that is not the rate at which the individual farmers can 
receive current from their own company. They pay three or four 
times that amount. In the first place, there is tn an enormous 
leakage and resistance loss in the distribution of electricity, on 
the line and at the transformers, which amounts to practically 
half of the current received. Thus it is necessary to buy prac- 
tically twice as much energy as is actually consumed. 


Farmers’ Co-Ops Dissatisfied 


Then, in addition to the initial cost of the line, there are annual 
expenses for operation, maintenance, taxes, interest and depre- 
ciation. A local manager must be employed, and considerable 
labor hired at times. All of these costs must be covered in the 
rate paid by the farmer-users. 

On the whole, the system has not proved satisfactory, either to 





Hitched up to separator and pump 


But the chief trouble has been lack of 
efficient management. The officers of 
these companies are all farmers. Very 
often they have employed a farmer as manager, with the duty 
of supervising, maintaining and 
repairing an electric power sys- 
tem of which he probably has 
only the most meager knowledge. 
Farming -is one business; oper- 
ating an electric power line is 
quite a different business. It 
would be unusual to find a man 
who is proficient in both. 


City Rates Plus 


So much for the rural companies 
that build and operate their 
own lines, buying current at 
wholesale rates. The Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company also 
tried the plan of supplying cur- 
rent to individual farmers at a 
retail rate, based on neighboring- 
city rates with an additional 
rural charge, where a group of 
farmers built the line at their 
own expense and then turned it 
over to the power company for* 
permanent maintenance and op- 
eration. 

The Burnett farm line outside 
of Beaver Dam is one of this 
class; it was built by the farmers 
in 1921, the power company 
assuming its operation and 
maintenance. Here the rate is 
the city rate, beginning at 
eleven and one-half cents per 
KWH, with an additional rural 
charge of $2 per month. This 
rural charge, however, is to be 
graduated [Continued on page 65 


























Substation, reducing volt- 
age from 33,000 to 6,600 
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Bed-Rock of the Republic 


E step aside to let Our Folks listen to the noble and beautiful 
words of Joun St. LoE Srracuey, distinguished author and 
editor of a great London newspaper. 

He had been ‘‘daunted and depressed,” he said, by the fears 
and prophecies of pessimistic American friends as to the dark 
future of our country. But as he traveled by automobile through 
the hills of Pennsylvania and Western New York, the dream 
country immortalized by another great Englishman, Rupyarp 
KipuinG, he found “a solution for my fears and a support for 
my hopes.” 

“We went for 800 miles through fields and forests, by woods, 
waters, wastes, mountains, foothills and plains. As we passed 
along the historic Susquehanna trails we found all that the tourist 
could demand of natural beauty. We moved as by enchantment 
through avenues of golden boughs, while above and beyond were 
the azure of the skies and the violet ridges of the Pennsylvania 


profit on one-half his product, or to take advantage of unex- 
pected sales opportunities. The co-op gains a large increase in 
membership and total volume. And there is always the prospect 
of turning the 50-50 member into a 100 per cent member. 

If any such plan has been used anywhere, we should be glad to 
hear of it and its results. 


Farming and the Protective Tariff 


YLITICAL leaders and manufacturers who are interested in 
the attitude of farmers as to the protective tariff need be in 
no doubt about it. 

There is, to be sure, no universal agreement on the tariff; some 
farmers believe in protection, others know little about it, and 
eare less. 

Nevertheless, the greater number of farmers are keenly aware 
that they buy at retail in a heavily protected market at 
American prices, and sell much of their products at wholesale 
at world prices in a market 





Apennines—shades_  deep- 
embowered like those of 
Vallombrosa. 


“But there were things 
better worth seeing than 
even these delights of form 
and color. We sped past 
thousands of homesteads, 
barns and farmhouses, or- 
chards and pastures, some- 
times standing in a kind 
of benevolent isolation, 
sometimes grouped in smil- 
ing townships and incorpo- 
rated villages. 

“T had found salvation. 
The farms of the East 
delivered my soul from the 
prison house of pessimism. 
How could I deem America 
a slave to materialism and 
false gods when I saw such 
a homeland, such a strong 





which is protected nomi- 
nally but not in fact. The 
occasional exception to this 
rule, as at present, with 
wheat getting part of the 
benefit of its 42-cent duty, 
is not enough to upset the 
general principle. i 

Nor do farmers overlook 
the fact that a real effort 
was made, in writing the 
present tariff law, to ex- 
empt many articles—cream- 
separators, for instance, and 
fertilizers—bought exclu- 
sively by farmers. But they 
also know that the articles 
on the free list represent 
only a small part of the 
annual expenses of the farm 
family. 

It is safe to say that the 





hold of serenity, peace and 
fruitfulness? Like the 


sont 
Ancient Mariner, I blest him! 





The Taxpayer has Federal Taxes on the run—but look what’s after 


Worse and more of it! 


attitude of most farmers 
toward the protective tariff 
is not strongly hostile; but 








the land of homes and the 

Albatross of fear fell from my neck! Like the Shepherd in Vergil 
I saw the bed-rock foundations of the Republic. If I could have 
caught a farmer as our Pierce Arrow shot down a road worthy of 
a Roman Consul, I should have said to him, in the words of the 
Latin poet only a little altered: 

Ah, happy man. Therefore your homestead stands, 

A shrine and fortress ’mid its smiling lands. 

Therefore for you the bees their descant drone, 

While from the elm the ring-dove makes her moan. 
“Probably the proprietor thus accosted would have thought me 
just crazy, and have passed on to his work, in rural contempla- 
tion, fancy free. And yet I feel that in the end the freemasonry 
of the heart might have told him, in spite of himself, that I had 
spoken the truth. 

“Believe me, America is not going to suffer any social, moral 
or intellectual catastrophe, and what is going to save her is the 
noble spirit, kept alive in her millions of country homes. There is 
the rock on which the Republic is founded.” 


50-50 Members for Co-Ops 


VALUED friend makes a suggestion for co-operatives that 
-* has possibilities. 

Many farmers refuse to join the co-ops because they have less 
confidence in the selling ability of the organization than in their 
own, yet they believe in co-operation, in principle. 

Why not, then, establish a class of members who agree to turn 
over a fixed part of their product, say one-half, to the co-op, 
reserving the right to sell the other half privately? 

The farmer gains by having the chance to make a speculative 


. 


they are steadily approach- 
ing a point where they will present political and business leaders 
with these alternatives: (1) either abandon the protective 
system wholly or chiefly; or (2) make the tariff give to the prices 
of all exportable farm products, in some way, the same artificial 
premium over world prices that it does to most manufactures. 


Putting Poisoners Into Congress 


HAT high-minded organization, the Association Against the 

Prohibition Amendment, Incorporated, whose object is to re- 
establish the wholesale poisoning, impoverishment and degradation 
of our people by alcohol, is starting a new campaign. 

It is trying to secure the nomination and election of “liberals” 
to replace “drys” in Congress in 1926. Success is unlikely, but 
still possible. Those Americans who believe in health, prosperity, 
self-denial, morality, self-respect and happiness, and detest booze 
because it is the enemy of all these things, should govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


The Parcel-Post Sales Failure 


UR friend Hersert W. CoLitincwoop has been making an 

inquiry as to the success of the special parcel-post farm-to- 
consumer rates tried out at a number of post-offices in the last 
six months. 

As we predicted, the plan is a total failure. Not even a low 
rate and cash commissions to carriers can make it go, because it 
is basically unsound. 

Farm-to-consumer selling by mail is an attractive idea, but it 
does not even stand theoretical analysis, and under actual test it 
nearly always falls flat. 
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The New Year at Washington 


By Frederic William Wile 

















were sent Farm Journalwards—for the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
gress had swung into talkative action on the scheduled 
date, December 7. 

President Coolidge, as rural folk everywhere long since were 
aware, was not in the capital on that day, for he kept an engage- 
ment of long standing with the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tionat Chicago. Politicians, putting two and two together, saw 
an omen in that circumstance and reckoned that the Congressional 
session might be red-lettered by some real agricultural legislation. 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, leader of the more or less 
potent Farm Bloc, absented himself from Washington the day the 
President’s message was read, in order also to fill a speaking date 
at the Federation convention. 


W were set an is itself again—or was, when these lines 





VERYBODY in this community of Rumor, Recrimination 

and Remorse will be anxious to know what the rural world 
thinks of the Vermont farm boy’s references to agriculture in his 
annual message to Congress. 

Nobody can contend that it struck any very new note. It told 
the farmer that ‘agriculture is a very complex industry.”’ There’ll 
be general agreement with that proposition, all right. Then Mr. 
Coolidge said that agriculture ‘‘does not consist of one problem, 
but of several.’’ Neither is that sage observation likely to pro- 
duce disagreement. The President harped afresh on his favorite 
agricultural panacea—self-help. He talked about the bill to be 
introduced in Congress for a co-operative marketing division in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Washington on the whole is inclined to feel that Cautious Cal 
isn’t generating many: revolutionary ideas about the ‘‘complex 
industry” of farming. Washington wants to hear what the 
tall-grass country itself has to say on that score. 


cnebbincs 


OUIS VARNUM WOULFE is the name of a chap who has 
been confidential front-office right-hand-man to two or three 
Secretaries of Agriculture. He serves William M. Jardine in the 
same capacity. Woulfe, whose versatile talents include a skill in 
long-distance walking, wields a graceful pen. The other day 
he produced a little eulogy of Uncle Sam’s farm department from 
which this is taken: 

I am an institution of helpfulness, the outgrowth of an 
American need, a university of service. 

I make the cultivation of land pay, conserve the forests, 
protect the life of birds, improve the soil, forecast the weather 
—in all functions I am the friend of the farmer and of all others. 

I manifest myself in numerous ways—in wheat- and corn- 
fields, in mighty forests, on national and state roadways. 
But my true dignity is in every 
home—for the bread, the meat, the 
fruit, the dairy-products, have all 


Washington Papers Please Copy 


the Mitchell rumpus has been a disagreeable spectacle. It has 
exhibited our defensive establishment in anything but a flattering 
light. 


IKE a breeze of fresh air came the Coolidge aircraft board’s 

reasoned report on the whole aviation proposition. That’s 

the board appointed by the President in September, 1925, when 
the Mitchell business first. exploded. 

The board was headed by Mr. Coolidge’s Amherst college chum 
and present confidential adviser, Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Morrow’s hand is plainly visible in the board’s 
findings, which are calm, conservative, and considerate of all the 
divergent schools of thought in the field of aviation. 

Ever and anon we hear in Washington that Mr. Morrow is to 
go into the Cabinet. A lot of people are trying their worst to put 
the skids under Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy. If 
they succeed, there would be a vacant berth into which Chum 
Morrow would fit ideally. 

The banker was the member of Amherst ’95 who predicted 
that a freckle-faced, sorrel-topped stripling named Calvin Coolidge 
would go farther in the world than any other member of the 


class. Some guesser. 


wo Court talk will have the right of way on Capitol 
Hill from now till further notice. Discussion began on 
December 17, was adjourned for the holidays, will be renewed 
right after New Year’s, and then continue till Heaven knows when. 

President Coolidge is hopeful that the proposal to take the 
United States into the Permanent Court of International Arbi- 
tration will be safely in harbor in time to permit the third anni- 
versary of its birth as a Senate measure—February 23, 1926. 
It will have been exactly three years since President Harding 
first asked the Senate to adopt a resolution of American adherence 
to the World Court. 

“Bill” Borah, of Idaho, is leading the opposition. As he is 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
the Demosthenes of Congress, his hostility is not to be sneezed at. 


coabbencs 


R. DAWES is the first Vice-President in twelve years to 
inhabit a home of his own in Washington. Thomas R. 
Marshall and Calvin Coolidge, not being rich men, lived in hotel 
rooms during their entire terms of office as second in command of 
the Republie’s destinies. Banker Dawes, who’s worth a couple 
of millions, has leased a mansion in the aristocratic quarter of the 
capital, and probably will keep open-house there. 
Music will figure largely every time 
he and Mrs. Dawes entertain. Most 
everybody knows that the V.-P. is a 





passed the muster of my guardian- 
ship. 
I am the Department of Agri- 





GOING TO Quit 


composer and pianist. 









culture. 


IGHS of relief were rising from the 

banks of the Potomac, as Christ- 
mas approached and with it the end 
of the Mitchell court-martial. For 
nearly seven wearying weeks this orgy 
of backbiting in the Army and Navy 
has taken its controversial course. 
From reports reaching the capital 
from the outside country, people gen- 
erally seem to have reached the con- 
clusion that the flying colonel estab- 
lished his case. But when the verdict 
of his military judges is in, Vox Populi 
may turn out to have been mistaken. 

No matter whether observers were 
anti-Mitchell or pro-Mitchell, nearly 
all of them were filled with something 
akin to disgust at the bungling manner 
in which his trial was conducted. But 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers and sailors are 
trained to be fighting men, and not 
lawyers or judges. So perhaps allow- 
ances ought to be made. On the whole 
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ETURNING to the President’s 

message, believers in the idea that 
everything should be “left to the 
Government” will get little comfort 
from the brief section touching on 
Muscle Shoals. 

Giving first his opinion that Con- 
gress can and should dispose of the 
property to the highest bidder who 
would agree to operate it for the pro- 
duction of nitrates primarily, and 
power incidentally, the President went 
on to say: “If anything were needed 
to demonstrate the almost utter in- 
capacity of the National Government 
to deal directly with an industrial and 
commercial problem, it has been pro- 
vided by our experience with this 
property. We have expended vast 
fortunes, we have taxed everybody, 
but we are unable to secure results 
which benefit anybody.” 

The President’s Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission could not agree on a report, 
and more fighting in Congress is ex- 
pected. 
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Old Patterns for New Quilts 


Described by the Household Editor 














ride,” runs an old adage; but I’d 
prefer riding on a magic carpet on 
which I could carry the quilt pictured in 
Fig. 1, and visit those of Our Folks who are 
interested in quilt making, so that they 
could see this beautiful piece of work. 
Made in Maryland over 100 years ago, 
this quilt is a combination of applique and 
the pattern known as “Glittering Star,” and 
is a marvel of workmanship, color and 
arrangement. The eight-pointed star is 


[: wishes were horses, beggars might 


made of figured chintz in soft shades of - 


pink, rose, blue, green, yellow and brown. 
The plain diamonds are yellow. There are 





Fig. 2 


81 diamonds in each section of the star, 
making 648 in all. 

The finished diamonds are two and one- 
fourth inches wide, five and three-fourths 
inches long and measure exactly three inches 
along the sides. In cutting, allowance must 
be made for seams. The sections between 
the points are filled in with white muslin 
and the birds and flowers appliqued upon 
these sections were so carefully cut from the 
chintz that no portion of the background 
remains. The quilt, which measures two 
and seven-eighths yards each way, is finished 
with a band of chintz five inches wide. The 
quilting follows the out- 
hnes of the flowers, urns 
and birds with the finest 
lines for the background, 
all so beautifully done 
that the wrong side of 
the quilt resembles an 
old Marseilles counter- 
pane. As the plan for 
such a piece of work 
depends entirely upon 
the materials used and 
the taste of the worker, 
we can provide no pat- 
tern except for the dia- 
monds which form the 
star. 


UR other designs are 

pieced. One of Our 
Folks in New York 
State loaned us the in- 
teresting quilt, a corner 
of which appears in Fig. 
2. The pattern is some- 
what like one known as 
“Fool’s Puzzle,” but this 
is probably called ‘The 
Framed X.” The quilt, 
which was of medium 
size, was made up of 
30 blocks, each nine 








Fig. 5 








Questions concerning quilts and quilt 
patterns should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, and 
should be addressed to the Quilt Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Fig. 3 





inches square, arranged in five rows, six 
blocks in a row, and joined with a sash four 
and one-half inches wide and finished with 
a four-and-one-fourth-inch wide border to 
match. The pattern combines gingham and 
colored print with plain white, but could be 
made with light and dark pieces. 


EXAS contributes the interesting pattern 

called ‘‘Ships at Sea”’ (Fig. 3). It 1s made 
of plain chambray and light and medium 
print or gingham. The blocks measure 
six and three-fourths inches across; the pat- 
tern is a repeat, the blocks being joined 
without a sash between. A small boy 





Fig. 4 


would delight in a quilt made by this pattern. 

In the state of Maine they eall the pattern 
shown in Fig. 4 “Ocean Wave’ but ‘it is 
also known as “Odds and Ends,” and 
“Octagon.”’ There is no better design for 
using up small scraps of material. The 
sections could be made of light and dark 
pieces instead of white and colored. The 
squares between the. sections are . white. 
The pattern is a repeat, the sections mea- 
suring about nine inches through the center, 
are joined at the points, and 112 of these 
sections will make a good-sized quilt. 

In Fig. 5 we show a repeat pattern which, 
for want of a_ better 
name, might be called 
the ‘“‘Counterpane.” ‘It 
is an effective all-over 
pattern often seen in 
tiles and linoleum, and 
would be pretty made of 
rose, blue, yellow or 
green chambray with 
white muslin, or in light 
and dark materials. As 
the blocks measure 18% 
inches across, the pieces 
are fairly large and are 
quickly put together. 

The pattern called 
“Necktie,” four blocks 
of which are shown in 
Fig. 6, comes from Utah. 
A variety of colors can 
be used for this pattern, 
but it will be more 
effective with the “neck- 
tie’ made of print or 
gingham with plain ma- 
terial for the other pieces. 
The pattern is a repeat, 
the blocks measuring 
five and three-eighths 
inches across, after being 
joined together. For 


[Continued on page 87 
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ou have onl 
one pair of hands ~ 


One pair of hands to do for your 
children what only a mother’s hands can 
do! To give the house those little personal 
touches that make it a real home! 

Only one pair of hands to keep that 
home spotless, and the family clothes so 
clean that you take real pride in them. 
To keep everything that neéds cleaning 
about the farm sparkling and wholesome. 

Isn’t that pait of busy hands worth the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha Soap? Because 
splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha 


work together in Fels-Naptha, they give 
you extra washing help you cannot 
get in any other soap, in any shape or 
form. 

Extra help to get dirt out of clothes 
quickly—and safely! Extra help for all 
your cleaning jobs! 

Isn’t this extra help worth a penny more 
a week—especially when it is so much 
cheaper in the end! Buy Fels-Naptha by 
the caf?ton of 10 bars. Nothirie can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fels & Co. 
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URGESS flashlights and 

batteries provide a most 

economical service for 
night-time emergencies, when 
to be without safe, controlled 
light may mean serious acci- 
dents, delay and certainly 
much inconvenience. 

You will find many sizes and 
designs in the Burgess selec- 
tion. Handsome metal or fibre 
cases, short-circuit proof and 
dependable in all weather. 

Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
fit all makes of flashlight cases 
and their service > ae the 
same craftsmanship and skill 
which has earned world-wide 
recognition for the Burgess 
Radio Batteries. 


Burcess BATTery CoMPANY 


GENERAL Sates Orrice: Cu1caco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 
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Burning Lime at Home 


OME of the possibilities 
in burning lime on your 
own farm, and thereby getting lime 

with no cash outlay, were recently dem- 
onstrated by J. 8. G. Smart, who lives in 
Breckinridge county, Ky. Mr. Smart had 
plenty of limestone rock on his farm, but 
the nearest railroad point where he could 
buy limestone was five and one-half miles 
away. 

The county agent, Jos. C. Nageotte, told 
Smart to send and get kiln plans from the 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. From 
these plans Smart built a kiln, gathered 
the rock and wood on his own farm, and 
burned enough lime to treat 30 acres. 
The work was done during the winter, 
when there was little else to do. Smart 
tells his own story: 

“My kiln was 10 x 10 x 15 feet, and held 
at least 60 tons of rock. It took eleven 
hours to dig the pit, five hours to plaster 
the walls with mud, 54 hours to get out 
the rocks and put them into the kiln, one 
hour to plaster the face of the kiln, and 
three hours to cover over the top of the 
kiln with dirt. 

“Tt took five days to cut the poles and 
= the limbs. This work was charged to 
and-clearing. I hauled 19 loads of poles 
from the clearing to the kiln in a day, and 
four loads and 31 drags were hauled in 
while the kiln was being fired. These 
drags (trees) were from 30 to 40 feet long 
and about a foot through at the stump. 
About 20 cords of wood were cut four feet 
long. Most of the poles were put in at 
full length. The cutting that was neces- 
sary was done while firing the kiln. 


“T FIRED the kiln seven days and 

nights without help. I would sleep 
three or four hours, then fire up, and then 
sleep again. On the seventh night the 
front wall fell out, as a result of shale rock 
at the bottom of one eye. The kiln, how- 
ever, was done. I lost some lime, per- 
haps, but was well satisfied with the 
results obtained. 

“T got enough lime for 30 acres, at the 
usual rate of application, but put it on a 
little heavier, because some of my neigh- 
bors poked fun at me. I have limed 14 
acres, and have enough left in the kiln 
for ten acres more. I slaked a batch of 
lime for building purposes which would 
have cost at least $12 on the market. 

“T can buy lime at Cloverport, five and 
one-half miles away, at $1 a load, which is 
very cheap. Allowing for hauling and 
spreading, it would have cost $4.50 to 
lime an acre. 

‘Allowing 30 cents an hour for a team 
and 20 cents an hour for a man, it cost me 


By C. A. Lewis 





$2.83 an acre to burn and 
spread lime. In other words, 
it cost five days of team labor and 14 
days of man labor to prepare and burn 
the lime, and five long days to haul it out 
and spread it. 

“T have spread the lime at odd times, a 
few hours now and then, but have allowed 
myself $5 a day, in figuring the cost per 
acre. The real point, however, is that I 
got my lime with no cash outlay. It cost 
me only my labor, and that was given at 
a time when it could have been used for 
practically nothing else.”’ 





Farm Fires That Start 
Themselves 


HE subject of farm fires is one on which 
I can speak from experience, as we 
lost our first barn from this cause a num- 
ber of years ago. It burned in the early 
morning hours. There was no electrical 
storm, and no one was near it, so far as is 
known, later than the previous evening. 
It is idle to speculate on what may have 
caused this fire, but it may do some good 
to tell how we came very close to having 
another one. 

I had been feeding about 20 head of 
hogs on the cement floor of the barn 
driveway, and it was necessary to clean 
this floor before each feeding, as the pigs 
would get it very filthy. The field on 
which I had been scattering this refuse 
was too wet to use, and remained so for 
about ten days, so I piled the refuse, 
which consisted of corn-cobs, a few corn 
stalks and hog manure, in one corner 
until I could get’ on the field. A pile 
accumulated about five feet high, and 
perhaps six feet in diameter. 

The day before I intended to haul it 
out, I noticed the pile smoking and giving 
off a very offensive odor. When I opened 
the pile I found corn-cobs and stalks 
charred black as though they had been in 
an oven. In the center was a small place 
where the cobs and stalks were burned to 
a white ash and went to pieces as soon as 
air came in contact with them. I hustled 
that stuff out of the barn pretty quick. 

This shows that a hay-mow is not the 
only place in which a fire can start itself. 
Yet, in spite of such evidence as this, 
there are people who will argue that there 
is no such thing as spontaneous com- 
bustion. D;.f. 
Wealthy apples in storage kept until 
late in February at Iowa Experiment 
Station. The apples were wrapped in 
oiled paper. 
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595 4 cylinder Standard Sedan 


the most automobile in 
the world for your money 





“A new value-era is here, 
with this new-day car” 


—a full-size, 5 passenger Sedan, with sliding gear 
transmission—a modern closed-car with 91 big- 
car features—a trim-looking smartly designed 
4-cylinder beauty PRICED AT ONLY $595. 


Easier Entrance—easier exit—extra big doors, 
extra wide. 


Lots of leg-room—lots of elbow-room for every- 


body—new single-piece undivided front seat, 39 © 


x 19—Wider back seat, 45 x 18—the widest seats 
of any light-car built!... 


More driving vision—very latest one-piece wind- 
shield. Long, deeper windows—more than 20 
square feet of window space... 


New Cowl Ventilator—all the fresh air you need 


in cold weather... 


Rythmical Riding—30 inches more springbase 
on a 100-inch wheelbase. TRIPLEX SPRINGS 
—an exclusive Overland feature! .. 


The sturdiest of engines—27-horsepower—reli- 
able, fast—cuts gas and oil consumption to a 
rock-bottom figure!... 


No need now to run a car for which you always 
feel like apologizing when you cap own and 
drive a car like this for virtually the same money! 
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6 cylinder Standard Sedan 





“never was a car 
so universally admired” 


“The handsomest car I have ever seen”... “I 
never dreamed $895 could buy so fine a car” 

. “Better than the car I discarded which cost 
me twice as much”, . . “Enthusiastic ?—that’s 
putting it mildly” ... every day come such ex- 
pressions as these from owners everywhere... 


“A masterpiece of engineering”—a 38-horse- 
power engine, as sturdy as the power-plant of a 
battle-cruiser. Lightning pick-up. Quick getaway. 


—Richly upholstered . .. Big wide seats—restful 
riding for the passengers, plenty of leg room for 
the driver ... Broad high windows, all genuine 
plate glass... 


One-piece windshield . . . Efficient windshield 
wiper .. . Sun visor protects your eyes from 
glare ... Fisk full balloon tires . . . long, flexible 
Chrome Vanadium springs especially built for 
balloon tire equipment... 


. - Priced at only $895—yet almost universally 
rated as a $1500 car, or better .. . Just 10 months 
old—today more than 42,000 enthusiastic own- 
ers ... For such success as this there can be but 
one reason—a measure of value far and away 


beyond anything price would indicate! 


The new Willys Finance Plan offers the easiest time-payment 
terms at the lowest cost on which an automobile can be purchased 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - 


Fours OVE R L AN D Sixes 


Willys-Overland Sales Company Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
























DISSTON 











it easy to do 
good sawing 


OU make good 

sawing easy for _ 
yourself—or hard #4 
—when you buy 
your saw. For if 
your saw hacks, 
chatters, or binds, 
easy sawing is im- 
possible. 





For easy sawing you must have 
smooth, fast, true, cutting. 


The kind of cutting the Disston 
Saw has been doing for eighty- 
five years. Henry Disston, train- 
ing hisown workmen, developing 
his own steel, made the first saws 
to make sawing easy. 


The easy - cutting Disston is 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 
The art of the Disston saw-maker 
balances that keen Disston Steel 
blade for fast and easy work. 


The harder the work — and 
there’s plenty of that on the farm 
—the more necessary agood saw 
becomes. Ask your own dealer 
about how the Disston Saw cuts. 


Henry Disstron « Sons, INc. 


Pumapevpui, U.S. A. 





Send for the Dis- 
ston Saw, Tool and 
File Book, free to 
. Full of 
help and informa- 
tion about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws and tools Dis- 
ston makes for far- 
mers’ use. 
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Water Softener or Cistern ? 
| By R. U. Blasingame 








ATER softeners, 
which have been 
used for a good 


many years in hotels, 
laundries and manufac- 
turing plants to soften 
water, are now made in 
small sizes for homes. A 
sheaf of letters on my 
desk testifies that the 
softeners give satisfac- 
tion. 

The softener consists 
of a tank filled with 
a water-softening com- 
pound. The water to be 
softened flows through 
the tank containing the 
softening material. The 
installation is very sim- 
ple. The water lines, 
hot and cold water, are 
discormected and the 
softener placed in the 
line something like a 
hot-water boiler is in- 
stalled. 

It would cost no more 
to put in a water soft- 
ener than to make a 
good cistern, and the 
cistern has come to be classed as a veritable 
germ breeder. Even though a filter is 
used, a great deal of filth gets into the 
cistern, and it must be cleaned out quite 
often. Most farm folks are so busy they 
can’t find time to do this, and filthy water 
is the result. Disease can be transmitted 
by filthy cistern water. An epidemic of 
typhoid which occurred in a middle-west- 
ern town was traced to a social at which 
the dishes had been washed in water from 
a contaminated cistern, says Doctor J. H. 





A typical water softener in a 
medium-sized home 


where the water softener 
comes in to do its work. 
With the use of a 
softener very little soap 
is needed to make a 
good lather. 


The Softening Process 


The mineral which is 
used in the softener 
takes the lime and mag- 
nesium out of the water, 
leaving it soft. After a 
period of time the min- 
eral in the softener tank 
absorbs all the lime and 
magnesium it is capable 
of taking up and has to 
be regenerated. The 
process of regeneration 
consists of pouring salt 
brine through the min- 
eral in the softener, and 
after that it is as good 
as new. The more 
water passing through 
the softener, or the 
harder the water is, or 
the smaller the softener 
is, the more often will 
the softener need re- 
generating. The regenerating process is 
simple: just dissolve common salt in 
water and flush it through the softener. 
The process is simply a marriage and 
divorce proposition, so to speak. Mrs. 
Softening Mineral is married to Mr. Salt. 
Mr. Lime comes along. Mr. Salt is di- 
vorced and Mr. Lime is married. Then 
when. Mrs. Softening Mineral has all she 
can stand of Mr. Lime she divorces him 
and marries Mr. Salt again, and so on. 
A friend of mine decided last fall to put 
a water softener in his new 














home, and he wrote to sev- 
eral companies for literature, 
prices, names of dealers, ete. 
Two of the firms sent large 
bottles for mailing samples of 
the water for testing, to see 
how hard it was. The result 
of it all was, one firm tested a 
sample of the water and re- 
plied that. it was not hard 
enough to require softening 
(my friend found this was true 





has been flowing 


Lime deposits in pipes through which hard water 





when he moved into the house 
and used the water) and that 
“we can [Continued on page 89 





Gilpin, Health Commissioner, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Another thing, cistern water 
is not always 100 per cent 
soft. Make a test with water 
from the cistern, and with 
water which has been passed 
through a softener, and you 
may find that much less soap 
is required to secure a good 
lather with water that has 
passed through the softener. 


What Makes Water Hard? 


When water flows over or 
seeps through the ground it 
takes up calcium (lime) and 
magnesium, if these two ele- 
ments are present in the soil. 
These elements make the water 
hard. Hard water will not 
readily make a lather when 
mixed with soap, but will form 














a leathery scum which makes 
bathing, washing, and cleaning 
almost impossible. Here is 





A large-type domestic water softener installed in 


a large home 
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OU write your name on the coupon 
below. We send you free this big 
complete Catalogue for Spring. 





Your Opportunity for Saving 


the form of lower prices. These sav- 
ings are your savings—always. 
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<a Is a Saving of $50 
ns And then you will have in your horne Interesting to You? 
oap what is much more than a book—you There is a saving of $50 ig cash this sea- 
> a will have one of the great marvels of the con, for you—if you use this Catalogue 
world of business—a book that has  __ if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
ess back of it over 100 acres of fresh new = and this saving is a real saving because— 
is merchandise for you to choose from “We never sacrifice quality to make a 
ner —bought with over 60 million dol- 1 ice.” B ff 2 
ne have inci? ow price. ecause we offer no price 
‘er, , baits. A low price at Ward’s is a low 
ra price on goods of standard, serviceable 
“3 What This Means to You quality. And your satisfaction is always 
in 
om This means that you, too, may share guaranteed by— 
1e : : . ‘ 
we in the low Prices made possible by this Ward’s Original Mail 
*he tremendous buying. It means that you Gide iteeiaietiien 
ion may share in all the savings that 60 ; 4 : 
alt million dollars can secure. “Your money back if you are not satis- 
in- , fied.”” That has been the Golden Rule 
nd Cash buys cheaper than credit—al- Policy at Ward’s since 1872. 
od ways. Things are bought cheaper by the 
A So send for the Catalogue. One copy 
= car load than if bought by the dozen. : ‘ 
gh Theae aabuas' ave yenite may just as well be yours. It contains 
he . 86 departments—86 big stores —Auto- 
or Here is true cooperative buying. mobile Tires and Accessories, Furniture, 
‘il Eight million families buy through Stoves, Radio, everything to wear or 
re- Ward’s. Buying together, all of them use at money saving prices. Send for 
is get lower prices. Because these sav- your Catalogue. You, too, can share in 
in ings made through large buying are’ these savings on everything you buy 
oA always passed on to our patrons in for the Home, the Farm and the Family. 
rs. 
: ESTABLISHED 1872 
l- 
: Montgomery Ward &Co. 
he 
“9 The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
ut Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
W 
v- : 
e, aes = 
~ / je _—~ Your orders are shipped 
of . yp = within 24 hours 
It Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
a That saves time. But besides, one of our seven 
mi big houses is near to you. Your letter reaches 
‘ us quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. Itis 
‘d quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
Te send all your orders to Ward’s. 
le 
e 
it 
9 
To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept.76-H|fti 2 4 i 
Baltimore o  KansasCity St.Paul if <<) 
Portland, Ore. akland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
ee complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
sn ed our Wall Paper Sample Book 
will sent you free if you are jner-} seis 
ested. Shall we send you a copy? 

















some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires “never last” — and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 


Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly — 
using a Schrader Gauge. 


Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
They are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers the world over. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 

Toronto 


Chicago London 
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under the Homestead Act 


First Homestead in the U. 


building site. 


Tos first homestead entry By Boyd Rist open prairie was not their 


of 1863 was made by Daniel Freeman 
in Gage county, Nebr. 

Sixty years ago Mr. Freeman came to 
Nebraska. There were no homes then 
save the settler’s lonely dugout, sod house 
or log cabin. No fields or meadows to 
gladden his heart—only rolling prairies. 
There were no highways, just winding 
paths of the Indian and buffalo. Rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines were 
not even thought of. The land was un- 
touched and unchanged by the brains and 
genius of man—truly a “lodge in some 
vast wilderness.” 

In common with the rest of the early 
homesteaders, Freeman’s first care was to 
provide shelter for his family and to sup- 
ply them with food and water. His first 
house typifies the hundreds of home- 
stead homes. It was a low single-story 
log house built in the wooded bend of a 
stream. Later agricultural development 
shows that these early pioneers did not 
always pick the most productive land. 
But theirs was a different kind of farming 
than we have today. Necessity demanded 
that the farm provide surface water, fuel 
and a natural shelter from the storms. The 


In connection with the first homestead, 
Hon. G. A. Grow, the author of the Free 
Homestead Law, .made the following 
statement some years after the passage of 
the bill: 

“There are two interesting incidents 
connected with the final passage of the 
original free homestead bill. First, it took 
effect on the day of Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation. Second, the first 
settler under the homestead bill, which 
provided free homes for free men, was 
named Freeman. 

“Daniel Freeman, of Beatrice, Gage 
county, Nebr., was a Union soldier, home 
on a furlough which would expire on 
January 2, 1863. Ata little past midnight 
on January 1, 1863, he made his entry in 
the land-office of his district, and left his 
home the same day to take his place again 
in the ranks on the tented fields. His 
entry was number one, his patent was 
number one, recorded on page one of 
book one of the land-office of the United 
States. The first settler under this law 
was a Freeman, and I trust that the last 
of its beneficiaries in the long coming 
years of the future will be a free man.” 


Holding a Successful Farm Sale 


REAL farm sale must be most care- 

fully planned. So many things can 
come up to spoil a sale, even though the 
many details have been looked after, that 
it well behooves the man to leave no stone 
unturned in getting ready for the day. 
Rain, bad roads, lower market conditions, 
a funeral—these and many other things 
can affect a sale materially. I have known 
instances where the death of some person 
in the vicinity has cut the sale’s crowd to 
half the usual number. 

First, advertise the sale, and be careful 
that your listed stuff is exactly what you 
have to sell. See to it that the papers in 
all the surrounding territory run your ad, 
and have a generous supply of handbills 
displayed in banks, elevators, on the 
sign-boards, etc. 

Arrange with the auctioneer for a day 
that he can give you and 


centage is deducted from the purchase 
price for cash. If notes are given in pay- 
ment, the bank will take up the notes and 
give the owner cash less a discount. The 
notes bear the current rate of interest. 
This gives to the man who is holding the 
sale his full share of the proceeds as soon 
as the sale is over. 

Look after the comfort of your buyers. 
The lunch folks will most likely be glad to 
serve a lunch around noontime — “hot 
dog’’ and meat sandwiches, hot coffee, ete. 
The ladies’ club of the community church, 
or the gymnasium club of the rural high 
school, or some other organization, may 
want to serve lunch. Better see about it. 

Have the stock properly marked for 
later identification. Group everything for 
good display. Always have the stock well 
groomed. M. C. Rhoads. 





arrange with a bank to have 
the sale clerked properly. 

The sum the auctioneer 
will charge differs in various 
localities, but a usual charge 
is on the percentage basis, 
with a minimum charge. In 
some places they charge 2 
per cent for sales running 
under $1,000, and 11% per 
cent for sales running over 
that amount. 

Have a bank employee 
to clerk the sale; he will 
know the people who buy. 
He is familiar with their 
rating, and in case he isn’t 
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he must be guided by the 
sworn statement of their 
assets. Sometimes a per- 


Waiting for the auctioneer to start the sale with one 





of his good stories 























































































‘Iam Sold on Power Farming 
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—Says A. E. GRIFFIN of Texas 



























“J have been a Fordson owner and Fordson 
farmer for the past four years,” says A. E. Griffin 
of Lubbock, Texas. 





Fordson 
$495 


Fenders $35 extra 





“Tt would be difficult for me to continue farming 
without the use of the Fordson. Likewise, it 









Truck would be difficult for me to farm without the 

$505 use of the Ford Truck and the Ford Car. These 

reece cca three Ford products are beyond a doubt the most 

TouringCar valuable assets a farmer could have and I would 
$290 not do without them. 

yoy “I do not hesitate to say that I am thoroughly 

Aut Prices t. 0. b. Desrott sold on power farming. The tractor does not get 


tired and hungry. It is possible for me to work 
it 24 hours a day, if desired.” 





Spring work is just ahead. Fordson tractors, 
like Ford Trucks and Ford Cars may be pur- 
chased on terms that allow every responsible 
farmer to take advantage of this better way 
to farm. See the nearest Ford dealer today. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sora 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 





This picture was drawn from a photograph of 
A. E. Griffin of Lubbock, Texas, and the Ford 
equipment he says he would not farm without. 
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akes Night Jobs 
Pleasant and Safe 


For farm work and all other after-dark 
jobs nothing equals the American 
Ready-Lite Lantern. Lights the stable 
or yard bright as day. Costs less to 
operate than a kerosene lantern and 
gives 25 times as much light. Makes 
its own gas from common motor gaso- 
line, burning 40 hours on a gallon, and 
lights with common matches. Has 
wind- rain- heat- and bug-proof mica 
globe. Handy and safe to carry any- 
where, won’t go out and can’t explode 
if tipped over. 


New Straight Generator 
Reduces Mantle 
Expense 


All American Lamps and 
Lanterns have the new long- 
life straight generator which 

laces American Ready- 

ites years ahead. Will not 
easily fill up with gasoline 
impurities. Easy to remove 
and to replace without break- 
ing mantles. 


Ready-Lite Lamp 


Built and works like the lantern. Has 
improved mixing chamber which elim- 
inates flickering. Equals. electricity 
in brilliance, costs about one-half cent 
per hour. The perfect light for reading, 
work or study. 

Ask your dealer to show you the fine 
features of genuine American Ready- 
Lites. If he does not have them you 
need not accept a substitute. Write 
nearest office for interesting free folder. 


Address Department 23 
AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY Inc. 


Factory, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office, 78 Reade St., New York 








AMERICAN 


READY LIGHT 
Lamps and Lanterns 
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bam in Corn-Belt rota- 

tations? John W. Norton, Adair 
county, Iowa, believes there is, and that 
this clover fills the place well and profit- 
ably. John, who is farming six miles 
north of Fontanelle, Iowa, finds that this 
new annual sweet clover makes a fine 
green-manure crop each year; or a good 
seed crop, when sowed with small grain. 

The soil on John’s farm is a silt loam of 
only medium fertility, is lacking in lime, 
and has only a moderate amount of 
humus. The fields are moderately rolling 
and naturally well drained. 

In the winter of 1923-24, John bought a 
carload of limestone and put it on the 
various fields on his place, using from one 
to one and one-half tons per acre. Then 
in the spring he drilled his oats early in 
April, using three bushels of medium- 
early oats to the acre. With this was 
broadcasted 15 pounds of Hubam-clover 
seed per acre. This seed was inoculated 
with commercial culture before planting, 
to insure good bacterial growth. 


T there a place for Hu- 


HE oats made 48 bushels an acre, and 

immediately after they were cut, the 
Hubam made a good start and came along 
rapidly. In the first week of November, 
enough of the seed had matured to justify 
cutting and threshing. 

A hinder was prepared with a tin 
shatter-pan under each roller of the 
elevating webs to catch the seed shattered 
out in binding. The bundles were care- 
fully handled and shocked in small shocks 
of from four to six bundles each. The 
straw at this time was about three feet 
high. During the last 
week of November, the 


Success with Hubam 





By A.M. Kirby takes nitrogen from the 


air and returns it to the 
soil, if the seed is inoculated. 
John realized $65 from each acre of 
oats and Hubam last year. Not so bad 
for the first year, was it? 


—_——_——__—_—— 


Dalea a Failure in Small 


Grain 


OLKS who have been expecting to 

find in Dalea a substitute for red 
clover, to sow in spring grain, will be dis- 
appointed to hear of tests made by the 
farm bureau in Scott county, Iowa. Last 
year was the third year the new crop was 
tested in Scott county. 

Four men—Emil Kroeger, Herbert 
Meyer, Henry Sierk and Carl Lau— 
seeded the crop with spring grain, ex- 
pecting to get a heavy growth of Dalea 
after the grain was cut. 

On Henry’s farm five pounds of the 
seed were used, and on investigation in 
late summer only about two dozen plants 
were found. The seed seems to have come 
up all right, and to have been fairly 
thick at the time of harvest, but did prac- 
tically nothing after that. The county 
agent thinks maybe the grasshoppers ate 
most of the Dalea, for there were plenty 
in evidence, but they did not bother the 
red clover only a few feet away. In this 
particular field the Dalea was seeded in 
one strip across the end of the field and 
right next to a corn field. The few plants 
that came up in the corn, and were not 
killed out by cultivation, grew to a good 





clover was threshed with 
a regular separator, after 
making a few minor 
adjustments. The Hu- 
bam yielded two bushels 
of cleaned clover seed 
per acre, for the entire 
seeding. The seed was 
plump and strong and 
of high quality. All of 
the seed secured from 
this field was sold to a 
local seed-house at $20 
a bushel. Ten times 
this much seed could 
have been sold if it had 














been available. 


John concludes that 7in shatter-pans are placed under rollers of the elevating 


Hubam does have a 

place in the average 

four-year rotation because it will make 
enough growth after the small grain is 
removed to more than pay for the seed, 
if the n-manure crop is plowed under; 
that the seed pays well, if a seed crop is 
harvested; that it would make good 
pasture for late summer and early fall; 
that it is a good soil-builder, since it 


webs, to catch the seed 


height. Maybe Dalea could be used to 
advantage by seeding in the last cultiva- 
tion of the corn. Soil tests taken at this 
place showed distinctly acid, running 
from a need of three tons of lime per acre 
to a need of four tons. 

On Carl Lau’s farm the pomnd has 
been heavily limed, [Continued on page 73 
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How Farmers Are Using Sheet Steel 





To Increase Income and Lower Expense 


Steel in the form of the plow was the first 


great factor in bringing prosperity to the- 


toiler who worked the land. 


And for many years this same material in 
the form of sheets has been helping farmers 
make bigger and surer profits. 


Sheet Steel tanks are providing an abun- 
dance of water for stock. Consequently, 
bigger yields are obtained from dairy herds, 
feed pens and poultry yards with smaller 
rations. And, more, the comforts and con- 
veniences of the city home are extended to 
the farm. A Nebraska farmer’s wife, through 
the time saved by modern conveniences, 
adds nearly a thousand dollars each year to 
the farm income. And her work is more 
enjoyable. 


The great fields of the Middle West are 
dotted with steel grain bins that enable the 
farmer to hold for top market prices. The 
grain cures with minimum shrinkage. Mold, 
rot and other losses that attend leaky or 
damp storehouses are eliminated. And stock 
and rats cannot get into the bins. Often 
these economical units pay their cost in a 
single season. 


The farm building investment in the 
United States totals. $12,000,000,000. Much 
of this property is protected by Sheet Steel 
roofs—the greatest fire retarder of them all. 
Sparks from threshing machines, embers 
from brush fire, and even flames from ad- 
joining buildings are rendered harmless by 
the Sheet Steel surface. In addition, when 
properly grounded, a Sheet Steel roof gives 
positive protection from lightning. The 
world’s biggest insurance company cannot 
stop damage by lightning . . . but Sheet Steel 
can and does. 


These are just a few of the ways in which 
Sheet Steel is serving farmers with a profit. 
Glistening white Sheet Steel kitchen equip- 
ment saves countless steps and gives a life- 
time of service. Sheet Steel watering troughs, 
brooders and feeders, bring increased sani- 
tation and prevent disease. Sheet Steel ven- 
tilators on barns are doing much to check 
the spread of tuberculosis. Our booklet, 
“THE SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO 
THE FARMER,” goes into details on these 
various uses. It explains how to determine 
the gauge and size of material you need for 
your work. A copy mailed on request. 


SHceeT STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA | 
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Buy Several Sizes 


NOW 


There isn’t a tool in your 
local hardware store that 
can possibly help you do 
sO many repairs during 
the Winter asa TRIMO 
PIPE WRENCH. 


Carry one in your truck 
for bad-weather emer- 
gencies. TRIMO will 
help you fix a lot. of 
things around the house. 
It’s always an excellent 
plan to lubricate and 
tighten up your farm 
equipment at this season 
—put this and countless 
other jobs up to PIPE 
WRENCHES. 


You'll find TRIMO’S 
Insert Jaw in the handle 
a great economy—the 
NUT GUARDS a big 
convenience and its 
STEEL Frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK 
a big safety and endur- 
ance feature. 


Eight STEEL handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 
24, 36 and 48 inches. 
Four WOOD handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. Insist on 
TRIMO—accept NO 
OTHER. At all hard- 
ware and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for Nearly 40 years. 
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TRIMO. 
































A New Way To Keep Fruit 


Y the use of a newly dis- By H. H. Dunn 
covered process, which 
might be called a “vegetable anes- 


thetic,” fresh fruits and flowers can be 
preserved for from 40 to 140 days in the 
same condition of ripeness and flavor in 
which they came from the orchard or 
garden. 

Pears picked in California in early 
August were served as if just picked from 
the tree for Christmas dinner, in South 
Bend, Ind. Grapes gathered in July were 
eaten in London, Liverpool and Hamburg 
in September. Flowers plucked at the 
same time as the grapes were used for 
adornment of the banquet table on which 
the fruit appeared. Peaches and nec- 
tarines, processed in July, were on many 
tables in San Francisco during the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of California in early 
September. A mixed shipment of fruits 
and vegetables, including pears, grapes, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, berries of 
several varieties, carrots, turnips, celery, 
lettuce and cabbage, is now on its way 


changed. When the oxygen 
is consumed, the charred stick 
cools rapidly and does no harm, remaining 
inside the container. Removal of the oxy- 
gen prevents oxidization of the fruit, the 
ends of the stems are sealed, and the bacil- 
lus of decay prevented from doing any 
damage. An occasional “spoiled” fruit 
remains in its spoiled condition but does 
not contaminate the fresh fruit, no matter 
how closely it may be packed. 

The fruit to be treated is picked just 
before it ripens on tree or vine. On being 














Grapes just opened after 60 days in 
gas. The tray prevents crushing of 
fruits in shipment 


around the world as a final test of the new 
process, 

The method followed in preserving 
fruits, flowers and vegetables in their 
original condition is simple. The larger 
and more solid fruits are wrapped in- 
dividually in tissue-paper, after being 
graded as to size; the smaller, such as 
grapes, cherries and berries, are placed in 
cardboard trays to prevent crushing dur- 
ing shipment. So prepared, the fruit is 
placed in metal containers, cylindrical in 
shape. These containers are then put on 
the table of a sealing machine, and a 
perforated cardboard disk laid on the top 
of the contents. On this disk is placed a 
slender pine stick, shorter than the 
diameter of the package, which has been 
soaked in an inflammable compound. 
The compound is the secret of the process. 
This stick is ignited, and the cover is sealed 
hermetically on the container. 


HE stick continues to burn until all 
the oxygen in the air within the con- 
tainer is consumed, and is replaced by 
carbon-dioxid gas. The free nitrogen and 
other minor gases © the air remain un- 











Pears in freshly opened containers 
after 131. days in gas 


opened for use, from two to five days must 
be allowed for ripening, as it is still in the 
same condition as when gathered. The 
pears mentioned above were kept in this 
gas in San Francisco from August 4 to 
December 18, 1924, then opened and 
carried in a basket to South Bend, where 
they were found to have ripened per- 
fectly by noon of Christmas day of that 
year. 


OTH inflammable solution and process 

of using it result. from the spoiling of 
a carload of fresh fruit in 1908 in San 
Francisco. The fruit belonged to Edward 
Milani, a wholesale dealer, and was ruined 
for sale by lying in a closed car over Sun- 
day. Mr. Milani immediately started ex- 
periments looking to a method for the 
preservation of fruit, and continued these 
experiments for nearly 17 years before he 
found the present process. In that time 
he performed 887 experiments with various 
liquids, gases and other methods, before 
the 888th effort gave him success. Even 
then, he made tests for nearly a year by 
shipping his “gassed” fruit to more than 
100 distant points before he attempted to 
obtain a patent on the process or to an- 
nounce it commercially. Recently, five 
tons of pears were shipped by this method, 
in an ocean-going steamer from San 
Francisco to London, and, after 40 days 
from the date of applying the gas, were 
found to be in exactly the same condition 
as when picked. 

Flowers, picked before they are fully 
opened, have been given this “vegetable 
anesthetic” and shipped from California 
to New York, Washington, Philadelphia 
and London, arriving in perfect condition. 
It is necessary to clip a short.section from 
each stem and place the flowers in water 
to bring on full blooms. Other experi- 
ments are now being conducted with fish, 
poultry and meats. 

Until opened, the [Continued on page 36 
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OU buy a garden full of luscious vegeta- 
bles or blooming flowers—not merely 
packets of dried things—when you invest 
in Burpee’s Seeds. 

And each plant will be a superior article, 
with a long line of distinguished ancestors be- 
hind it. Burpee’s Seeds each year are grown 
from the choicest specimens of the previous 
year’s seed crop, which has resulted in a con- 
tinuous improvement throughout half acentury. 
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Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 


One of the finest products of Burpee’s Fordhook Farms; 
the best large-fruited, smooth tomato in existence. Of as 
fine a flavor as it is handsome; with firm, solid flesh noted 
for its long-keeping qualities. A strong, vigorous grower. 
bearing fine, large fruit all along the vine. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
The World’s Greatest Garden Book 


It is a practical Guide to Gardening. 
Burpee’s Annual is a comprehensive catalog, 
kept constantly up to date, of the many varie- 
ties of vegetables and flowers grown and tested 
on the three great Burpee farms in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and California; together 
with the foreign species produced by our ex- 
perienced growers in other parts of the world. 


Burpee’s “Delicious” Sweet Corn 


delectable, rich pulp. 
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, BURPEE’S | 
Rapid Red 
Radish 






“Delicious”™ 
Sweet Corn 





The only way to have fresh, tasty sweet ———— 
corn is to raise it in your own garden. “Burpee’s ie =—S 
Delicious” is so named because an exceptionally — 
delicious, buttery flavor—akin to that of our 
celebrated “Golden Bantam’’—is its outstand- 
ing characteristic. The broad, deep kernels 
are pearly white, with a thin skin enclosing the 


Burpee’s Rapid Red Radishes 


These attractive, bright red, round radishes 
are often ready for the table within three 
weeks after planting. 
Their flesh is a crisp, 
pure white, with an 
agreeably snappy tang 


A publication read by market gardeners and 
of fascinating interest to anyone engaged in 
growing vegetables or flowers. Send for a copy 
— it’s free. 

If the coupon below is received from you 
this month, we will include with the book an 
order sheet entitling you to a Free Sampleof Bur- 
pee’s Seeds—any regular 1oc packet you wish. 


Write for a Copy 
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Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual with order sheet good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 55-1 
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The New “Synthetic’’ Manure 


By Frederic M. Lawrence 




















CCORDING to Mr. Henry Ford, 
A whose name you may have 
heard, the entire work of a farm, 
plowing, harvesting, threshing, etc., 
can be done in about 20 days of the 
year. Of course this implies the use of 
power, the substitution of the tractor 
for the horse. For the balance of the 
vear the farmer is tied to his land sim- 
ply by the necessity of caring for his 
ivestock. Abolish the animals, and 
the farmer will become a free man! He 
can make his home in the nearby town, 
occupy himself in profitable industry, 
and go out to the farm only when 
weather and other conditions are 
favorable for work there. Such is 
Ford’s conception of farming in the 
future. 

Mr. Ford is nothing if not radical. 
New ideas have no terrors for him. 
This latest proposal must come as a 
shock to those of us accustomed to 
farm routine as practised for generd- 
tions past. Though we may not ap- 
prove the idea, yet we can not quite laugh Ford out of court. 
He himself, he reminds us, was once a farmer boy, he has never 
ceased to maintain his interest in agriculture, and he has facts 
and figures to support him. Admitting these to be correct, we 
can still question his deductions. Without disputing the possi- 
bility of a farm without livestock, there must remain a doubt 
as to whether such an arrangement is best for the land and best 
for its owner. 

Just how, for example, will Mr. Ford make up for this absence 
of animals? Though synthetic milk is conceivable, most of us 
will continue to prefer the product of the cow, and so, on some 
farms at least, that noble animal must be allowed to chew her cud 
in peace. Experience may preve that poultry and cattle can be 
raised more profitably on lands devoted to animal husbandry 
alone. Today many a farmer groans at the cost of feeding cattle, 
and tomorrow he may refuse to do it any longer. Even chickens 
may not be profitable enough to keep the housewife on the farm. 
The tendency is to do just one thing and do it well; and so both 
stock- and poultry-raising may become specialties in the future. 
All this we admit. 


What About Soil Fertility? 


Imagine, however, a farm without livestock! Will it yield greater 
returns in proportion to the labor given it? Still more impor- 
tant, will the fertility of its soil be maintained? 

After all, farmers do not raise stock simply for direct profit. 
Often fattening cattle for the market results in apparent loss, 
but the farmer feels himself repaid by the manure which enriches 
his fields and increases his crops. Can a farm get along without 
manure? Can chemical fertilizers take its place completely? 
And even if they did, could every farmer afford to use them? 
Some crops, such as cotton and tobacco, repay the cost of these 
fertilizers almost at once; but can the yield of wheat and corn 
be increased enough to warrant such a heavy expenditure? It 
is doubtful. 


source of plant-food. 


And Remember the Bacteria! 


Moreover, there is one overwhelming objection to reliance on 
chemical fertilizers alone: It rends asunder that chain of biologic 
events whereby organic matter, returned to the soil, is made avail- 
able as plant-food. This is the work of “friendly” bacteria, and 
these organisms are not to be found in the nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash as supplied to the farm. 

Not without reason has manure been considered the fundamental 
fertilizer by countless generations of farmers, for it is manure 
which has supplied the soil with these bacteria and with the 
organic matter, humus, on which they work. Without them no 
soll, no matter how enriched, can maintain its texture and fer- 
tility permanently. 

(Editor's Note: Dr. Lawrence is speaking here of soil which 
receives only chemical fertilizers. Readers should bear in mind 
that crop yields can be maintained at.a high level for an indefinite 
period by the use of proper chemical fertilizers, lime, and crop 
residues—roots and stubble—as has been abundantly preved by 
Experiment Station tests.] 


England Short of Manure 
When England went into the Great War, almost her first act 


It may simplify this very interesting article in the 
minds of readers to say at once that what Dr. 
Lawrence’s ‘‘synthetic manure’”’ does is this: It 
provides, in a stack of straw or almost any vege- 
table material,a comfortable home for bacteria. 

Among these happy guests are many of the 
nitrogen-gathering and -fixing bacteria, whose 
wonderful work we are accustomed to see in the 
soil in connection with the legume plants, corn, 
and perhaps other plants. 

The result is a pile of artificial manure which 
supplies humus, and whatever phosphoric acid and 
potash were in the straw to begin with; together 
with enough new nitrogen, taken from the air by 
the busy bacteria, to make the manure a valuable 


The chemical ‘“‘reagent”’ referred to in the article 
may or may not be an essential part of the process. 
As used at Rothamsted and in other countries it 
is protected by patents, and must be bought. 

Fruit-, berry- and vegetable-growers should be 
especially interested in Dr. Lawrence’s article. 





was to requisition every available 
horse for use at the front. Two years 
later, when the submarine warfare 
had cut off her food supply, and 
brought her population to the verge of 
starvation, the remaining domestic 
cattle were slaughtered in order to 
save grain for the people. At the 
same time every available foot of 
ground was hurriedly plowed up and 
sown with wheat in an effort to pro- 
vide sufficient food. The result the 
next year was a great surplus of straw, 
and no manure. 

Europe depends more on manure 
than we do. The boys who saw service 
overseas tell of the tremendous impor- 
tance attached to the manure pile 
throughout France. 

Thus also to England the lack of 
manure seemed a_ veritable catas- 
trophe. The famous agricultural ex- 
periment station of Rothamsted was 
called on for aid, and her scientists 
worked out a process which is one of 
the few good things that have come to us out of those evil days. 
It is nothing more nor less than a method of making manure, 
real manure, without animals; and it is so simple that we wonder 
that it had not been thought of long before. 


Transplant the Soil Bacteria 


Farmyard manure, as we have known for years, is nothing more 
than the product of certain microscopic organisms feeding on a 
mixture of animal matter and vegetable waste. Rothamsted 
found a chemical food for these bacteria which takes the place of 
animal matter. Of course that was not so easy as it sounds. It 
required months of careful study and many experiments before 
the right pabulum was found; but find it they did. Now it is on 
the market in the form of a slate-gray powder, and anybody can 
use it. 

By mixing this substance with almost any non-woody vegetable 
matter, and keeping the mixture wet, the process produces a manure 
which chemically and in fertilizing power is almost a counterpart 
of the stable variety. 

In Great Britain and her colonies thousands of tons of this 
artificial manure are used every year. We have been a little slow 
to adopt the method in this country, but most of our Experiment 
Stations are working with it, and we are apt to hear a great deal 
more about it in the next few months. 


How To Build the Stack 


In actual practise, making this artificial manure is simple and 
not particularly laborious. The principal farm wastes, straw and 
corn stover, are those most often used. For each dry ton 150 
pounds of the chemical food or ‘“‘reagent’’ are required. For ‘each 
ton a ten-foot square is measured out, and on this the straw is 
spread in a layer a little more than a foot thick and trodden down 
till it is fairly level. Then it is sprayed with water from a hose 
until it is wet through, and over it about 25 pounds of the reagent, 
a gray powder, are scattered. On top of this another layer of straw 
is spread, trodden level, wet through, and sprinkled with the 
powder. This procedure is repeated until six layers have been 
built up into a stack, flat-topped so as to hold water rather than 
shed it. That is about all the real work there is. 

In a few days the bacteria set up intense activity in the pile. 
It grows quite hot, and must be sprayed with water every two 
or three days to control the heat. In about three weeks, however, 
the heat dies down, and after that the pile needs only occasional 
sprinkling when its top and sides dry out. 

It rots just like ordinary manure, shrinking to half its former 
size, and in about four months can be cut with a sharp spade and 
is ready to spread. Strange to say, a single ton of dry straw yields 
three tons of finished manure. This is due to the water taken up. 
This water is not a mere diluent, however. It is like a loaf of 
bread; it weighs a great deal more than the flour that went into 
it, the result of added water and milk; and yet you can not 
regard these as diluents, for they have entered into the actual 
structure of the loaf. 


Some Special Advantages 


Synthetic manure looks very much like the old-fashioned kind. 
It may be a little more bulky, not having been trodden down by 
animals’ hoofs; but chemical analysis shows that it has prac- 
tically the same composition. Careful field [Continued on page 93 
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Where do all the old tires go? Some of them land in this pile, that’s certain. When rubber 
is cheap it does not pay to melt over the old tires, but with the present prices there is again 
a profit in the business © U. & U. 



























San Diego Air Station men call this their “‘rescue sled’”’ for disabled airplanes. It draws only 
© K. 


# a og ; : eight inches of water & H. 


Harvard University does not seem to do so well in 
athletics these days. Here are 20 of her oarsmen 


getting some training for next spring’s races 
© U. & U. 
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All hog men ought to get 
a thrill out of the picture 
on the left. Sixteen 
Poland-China pigs, a litter 
bred at Freeport, IIl., 
weighed 4,789 pounds at 
180 days 6u. & Uz. 
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Twenty-five years ago most of us would have looked at this picture and would not have known And here is a thrill for our girls—a rok, x weed 
what it was. Today it is a common sight wherever people congregate. We shall see more and frock of crépe, with an inset border of “EU 
more, too, as long as gasoline or other motor fuel holds out © U. & U. to give the correct flare @U. 54 
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00 Down 


Buys Any WITTE 
ENGINE Up to 10 H-P. 


Now Anyone Can Afford the WITTE All-Fuel 
Engine—The Standard WITTE That Burns 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas oil, Gas, 
and most all cheap fuels. 


Easiest of Terms 


Here is the answer to the demand for cheaper 
power—and your opportunity to make a profit of 
$1,000.00 or more a year. With the WITTE 
Throttling-Governor Engine you can do all your 
back-breaking jobs easily and quickly at a fraction 
of the cost of ‘“‘hired help.”’ 


Makes All Farm Work Easy » 
and Cheap ED. 8. Witte 


This WITTE Engine stands alone as the standard of farm 
power—with steady and reliable performance at any speed. 
Regardless of the work—pumping, grinding feed, sawing wood, 
churning, etc.—it makes all work easy and cheap. Easily 
moved from place to place, you can save the work of several 
men all the time. 


The Real ALL-PURPOSE Engine 


This WITTE Engine burns any fuel—kerosene, gasoline, dis- 
tillate, gas oil or gas—the cost of operation is very small. 

> Equipped with the WITTE 
Speed and Power Regulator, 
the power range enables you 
to do all jobs at a big saving. 


Sold DIRECT from 
FACTORY to YOU 


Remember —this one - profit 
engine is sold direct to you 
by the man who builds it and 
I have over 150,000 satisfied 
customers all over the world. 
This WITTE Engine, at the 
lowest price in history, is the 
result of over 42 years de- 
voted to building engines in 
the largest individually owned 
engine plant in the world. 


Send today for my big FREE ENGINE BOOK 


Pictured Above 

- or ask for our 

wo : catalog of Log 

ee and TreeSaws, 

Euciooed ey Saw Rigs and 

Pumps that will save you hard 
work and make you money. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
1620 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1926 
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The Best All-Purpose 
Engine Built Today! 


1—Medium light-weight, yet so durable that the 
WITTE is sold on a LIFETIME guarantee. 

2—Valve-in-head—the standard engine design 
for economy, surplus dependable power. 

3—Throttling governor — ever steady speed 
with any fuel. 

4—Burns all fuels—no special attachments 
necessary. 

5—WICO-MAGNETO—the perfect high ten- 
sion ignition. 

6—Self-adjusting carburetor—no waste fuel. 

7—Speed and Power Regulator makes one 
engine handle many jobs. 

8—$5.00 down and easy terms make it easy 
for you to have the size you need. 


These are only a few of the 50 special 
features that make the WITTE ENGINE the 
standard—and the best engine you can use at 
any price. 


ALL SIZES 2 to 25 H-P. 


and 


Scrap your old “gas eater” 


buy a WITTE Today! 










30 Days Liberal Trial 


So confident am I that the WITTE Engine 
will solve every power problem that I offer to 
send it on 30 days test—use it on the hardest 
work and if it is not right, I’ll make it right, 


without expense to you. 


WITTE Engine for a LIFETIME. 


ESSSSSSSSSSSSSHI SSS SSSSSSESSRSSUASSSS SSeS SSS 
ED. H, WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


Pe Cee e nese eee eee eee sees eee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


1620 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1620 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me at 
once the catalog checked below. 


a cele «niles te ce aw keph a 7aeeee tse cee OES SiS 


Check the ones you want. 


} Engine catalog. 
1 Pump Book. 





Log and Tree Saw catalog. 


I guarantee the 


Seen eeeeeneeeeeeasest 











Tongue, % 
be happy! 


THE 


I'VE kept you traveling a 
weary, hot-smoke trail, until 
you felt like a sunburned 
shoulder. I’ve peppered you 
for years—but that’s all over. 
I didn’t know how I was 
mistreating you. Forget it, 
Tongue. Be happy. I’ve 
discovered Prince Albert. 

Briar or corncob, your 
future is just crammed with 
comfort. From now on, hot 
soup is your only enemy. For 
P. A. is cooler than the old 
swimmin’ hole. 

And me—TI’ve sung the 
last verse of those Hot Pipe 
Blues. No more wasps in my 


smoke-life. I load up with 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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Prince Albert and light up 
with happiness. I lean back 
in the old armchair and blow 
blue rings of bliss clear into 
the horizon of hope. 

I’m set to slap down 
trouble, because I’ve found 
the one tobacco that makes 
my jimmy-pipe a pal for life 
—and nobody can tell me 
different. We’re happy, I and 
my tongue and me. 

As for you . . . be wise, 
Brother, be wise. Get you 
your own tidy red tin of 
P. A. Smoke up .. . and 
let the first fragrant pipeful 
break the glad news that your 


tobacco troubles are over. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1925, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
= Winston-Salem, N.C, 





5671 





















P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 





Look at the U.S. revenue 
stamp—there are TWO full 


ounces in every tin. 
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rule of selling which every grower and shipper of fruit 
and vegetables MUST keep before him day in and day 
out, year in and year out, if he is to come out ahead of the game. 
Never a season comes but scores of growers 
are ‘bitten’? by unscrupulous speculators 
who offer enticingly high prices for the 
produce and then, on one pretext or another, 
or on none at all, turn the shipments down 
when they arrive. Few southern growers 
shipping to New York, for example, will 
ever forget the 15 days of May and June 
last year—days of disaster and losses which, 
as one writer put it at the time, seemed little 
short of a ‘‘nightmare”’ to the growers and 
shippers, meaning in nearly all cases 100 
per cent loss on their season’s output. During 
those 15 days no less than 187 cars were 
refused by consignees. Some of these were 
resold by the carriers, to HELP pay the 
freight charges, while the others were simply 
dumped. The freight charges on these 187 
ears were $51,035. The salvage realized 
from the sale of such cars as were not dumped 
outright came to $17,496, a net loss to the 
carriers of $33,539. The loss to the shippers 
as a result of those two disastrous weeks 
will never be known, but it must have been close to $100,000. 
Of course, natural causes contributed to these losses. That 
must be expected at any time, in any business as uncertain and 
precarious as growing perishable products, but by far the greater 
part of the loss was due directly to speculators who bought right 
and left in the South at an agreed price, paid no cash in advance, 
and then refused to accept the cars when they arrived. Experts 
who examined the refused cars declared that the contents in 
nearly all instances were in every way as good and marketable 
when they reached their destination, as those accepted and sold 
by reliable consignees. 


s ‘ NOW your commission man or consignee”’ is the one great 


HE curse of the fruit and vegetable mrevag: is unquestionably 

the unscrupulous speculator—the man o has his office in 
his hat’’ and who preys upon the waeaponting shipper relent- 
lessly, and the commission man who deliberately falsifies his 
returns on cars. ‘Therefore the advice: ‘Know your consignee 
thoroughly.” 

Eight years’ experience as inspector of perishable freight for 
some of.the larger railways has taught me valuable lessons. I 
have inspected over 30,000 cars of perishables. A claim-sheet of 
one carrier speaks volumes on. this subject of consignees. The 
sheet in question has the names of 21 commission firms upon it. 
Straight breakage claims recorded run as follows, giving only a few: 


Claimant Number of Average breakage 

claims claim 
A 33 $89.66 
B 33 21.12 
C 31 32.02 
D 19 6.45 
E 8 10.57 
F 2 11.50 


This sheet, at first sight, might seem to show that A did a very 
large business—much larger than the other men listed. But the 


records show that for a certain period this is 





H. F. Prince 


ticular firm heads the list. IS it coincidence—or something else? 

Is this firm trying to deal fairly and honestly with the shipper and 

carrier, or does it look, for its profits, to damage claims and con- 

sequently reduced checks to shivers? It is a question worth 
pondering over, Mr. Shipper. 


OW do these claims benefit the con- 

signee and work to the disadvantage of 
the shipper? In this way. Mr. Blank, in 
Florida, ships a car of vegetables to a firm in 
—say—Chicago. A certain price is offered 
and accepted, and the car duly arrives at 
the terminal. The consignee is notified by 
the railroad company of its arrival, and he 
sends his trucks to unload. It happens that 
Mr. Blank has not been any too hberal with 
the nails or in properly placing them, or does 
not take up the slack, and some of the covers 
have become loose. In many instances a 
few blows with a hammer or an extra nail 
or two would put the box in perfect condition. 
But the consignee does not want to keep 
damage claims down—he wants them up. 
So he doesn’t give the carrier’s coopers any 
opportunity to put those few nails in—he 
unloads at top speed. Every loose board 
is carefully noted, and a notation is secured 
on all those “‘broken.’”’ The claim is sent in to the carrier. The 
crates were ‘‘broken” and the contents “more or less bruised and 
short’”’ and had to be sold at a great reduction. 

The result is that the railway company loses part of its freight 
charges in claims, and the shipper is notified (if the car was on con- 
signment) that there was a heavy loss as a result of breakage, and 
he is forced to accept one-third to one-half of the price for the 
unbroken containers. Meanwhile with the goods in his own 
warehouse, the consignee has put in the few necessary nails, making 
the package practically perfect, and selling for the full price. So 
he makes his legitimate profit, also receives money on a claim for 
damages, or pays less to the shipper. How does he “get away 
with it’? By keeping a double set of books; one for inspection, 
and the other for his own benefit and his own eyes alone. 


VENTILATED box-car of cucumbers arrived at a terminal. 

I knew this firm would bear watching, so I stayed at the 
car while the first quarter of the car was unloaded. The con- 
signee protested the con- 
tents were chilled (he was 
there all the time), but he 
could show me no chilled 
“cukes.”’ I found everything 
in good condition, except for 
one or two broken hampers. 
The car was only partially 
unloaded at noontime when 
I went to lunch. On re- 
turning after lunch the con- 
signee called me on the 
phone and said he had a 
Bureau of Markets man 

























[Continued on page 94 








not the case. A received 156 cars and pre- 
sented claims on 134 of them; in other words, 
he put in claims on 86 per cent of all the cars 
he received. On the other hand, B received 
197 cars and put in claims on only 39, or 
19 per cent. C received 333 cars in the same 
period and presented claims on only 75, or 
some 23 per cent. D claimed on 23 per cent, 
E on 29 per cént, and F on 13 per cent of the 
cars received. During the same period five 
other consignees received 104 cars upon 
which not a single claim was presented; while 
one other firm received 80 cars, with only 
one claim. 

Now, there is a wide range between 86 
per cent of cars received having claims, and 
some with no claims. And it is a significant 
fact that one particular firm should demand 
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Boxed apples once 
upon a time. Fail- 
ure to take up the 
slack in the door- 
way and insufficient 
stripping to hold 

xes in place 
resulted in these 
scrambled apples 











damages upon 134 cars out of 156 received, 
while other commission men receive their 
cars in excellent condition, especially when 
zecord after record shows this same par- 


the barrel. 


How did the potatoes come through? They e: came right through 
Rotten burlap covers, once-used barrels and 
scarcity of nails through the hoops caused the damage 
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Buying a Carload of 
Potatoes 
By R. L. Boyd 











“FINHE meeting will come to order,’’ said 

Fred Darrow, president of the River- 
side Shipping Association, thumping the 
floor with his hickory cane. 

“We all eat potatoes and it is about time 
to put in our winter’s supply. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to pool our orders 
for a carload of spuds. Anybody that’s 
got something to say can talk now.” 

Following some 15 minutes of discus- 
sion the 20 members present agreed it 
would be a good thing to pool together 
and order a car. 

Colonel Peter Merritt, banker, farmer 
and trusted adviser, had been asked pre- 
viously to locate farmer-shippers in the 
potato-producing sections. When called 
upon by President Darrow, Colonel 
Merritt read a letter from the county 
agent in Butte county. The letter ex- 
)lained that several farmers in that section 
hed from one to five carloads each which 
could be purchased direct from them on 
government grade and delivered at, local 
shipping point for 85 cents a bushel. This 
left a ten-cent margin per bushel to the 
buyer to take up possible shrinkage and 
local handling charges. 

President Darrow wasn’t much im- 
pressed—he didn’t think much of county 
agents anyway. Whereupon he called 
upon Lambert Sellers, an _ itinerant 
stranger whom he had met the day before. 
Sellers represented himself as a potato 
expert, a grower, a judge and master of 
all that pertained to the tuber that made 
Ireland famous. So convincing was his 
self-appraisal of his knowledge that Joe 
Landers surmised that the Riverside 
Shipping Association ought to take ad- 
vantage of this worthy gentleman’s ex- 
perience and order their potatoes through 
him. President Darrow thought so, too. 


“T WILL personally select and guarantee 

to deliver better potatoes than you 
can get anywhere else,’”’ Sellers argued. 
“Those potatoes from Butte county have 
a reputation for inferiority, they won’t 
keep, and they are mostly culls. My 
potatoes are like this,” whereupon he 
presented a clean, shapely potato from his 
coat pocket for inspection. 

It was a telling demonstration. Upon 
a vote taken 17 of the members voted to 
order through Sellers. Scenting victory, 
Sellers, rubbing his palms, asked the 
members to make the necessary financial 
arrangements with their president, with 
whom he would make the contract in the 
morning. He stated he had traveled the 
whole night before, and begged to be 
excused. 

Feeling that a good deal had been made, 
President Darrow asked if there was any 
further business to bring before the 
association. Henry Brandt was one who 
had not voted “aye.’”’ Brandt suggested 
that they hear from Colonel Merritt be- 
fore they departed for their homes. All 
eyes turned upon the colonel. Reluc- 
tantly he took the floor. 

“T believe in majority rule. Whatever 
the majority wants that’s the thing to do. 
But if you want to know what I think— 
I'll tell you. It looks like you are a bunch 
of nincompoops—plain fools. Who knows 
anything about this man Sellers? He 
looks like a crook to me. Furthermore 
this association was organized to pool 
your orders and buy direct. And you 
have done the thing which you have or- 
ganized not to do—buy through a jobber. 
It would be far more sensible to go down 
to your local grocer, a man you all know, 


1 who hag a life-long record of honesty and 
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fair dealing, and let him buy for you. I 
know you wouldn’t think-of such a thing. 
No, you organized to buy direct—cut ouf 
the middleman—that’s your motto. 
“Here I presented a letter from the 
county agent in Butte county. _ He is 
undoubtedly reliable or he wouldn’t be 
where he is. 
agent who gives you the opportunity to 
deal direct with a farmer-grower with no 
middleman, one whose potatoes are sent 
out with a United States standard grade 
put on by a federal inspector. I know 
why you did it; you were taken in by Sel- 
lers’s apparent sincerity and that prize 
spud he carried in his pocket. Take it 
from me—you wouldn’t get potatoes like 
that in your car. When your potatoes 
arrive your money will be in Sellers’s 
pocket and he will be in greener fields.”’ 


HE members coughed and shifted in 

their seats. On motion they unani- 
mously reconsidered and asked Colonel 
Merritt if he wouldn’t see Sellers in the 
morning and tell him they didn’t want his 
potatoes. Colonel Merritt told them they 
had given their word, which should be in- 
violate, but he would see what he could do. 

In the morning Peter Merritt called 
upon Sellers at the hotel. 

“Mr. Sellers, I was appointed by the 
Shipping Association to make final ar- 
rangements for that car of spuds,” Merritt 
suggested. 

“Fine! I am ready. 
the money?” 

“Oh, yes, we have ample funds in the 
treasury. In all our dealing we like to 
have some reference, however, of credit 
and responsibility.” 

“Sure, I can give all the reference you 
may want,’’ Sellers countered confidently. 

“T understand you used to live in Red- 
land. Give us a reference from the First 
National or the Farmers State Bank, 
either of the two banks there, and we are 
ready to sign the contract.” 

Sellers, outwardly calm, excused him- 
self saying he would call the bank for 
reference and left the room. Colonel 
Merritt smilingly opened two envelopes he 
had received early that morning. 

‘Sellers unreliable, wanted here for 
fraudulent deals.’’ Farmers State Bank. 
‘Place no confidence in Sellers. He 
is thoroughly unreliable.’ 
First National Bank. 

Two weeks later a car of Butte county 
potatoes arrived, direct from the grower. 
Riverside Shipping Association members 
are congratulating each other on the good 
deal they made in getting A-No. 1 pota- 
toes at 25centsa bushel under local market 
price. : 


Have you raised 





‘Dairy Farm Devices” is a helpful bulle- 
tin from Extension Service, New Jersey 
Agricultural . College, New Brunswick, 
. J. There are directions for making 
safe bull-pen, breeding-rack, dehorning 
chute, manger, stalls, troughs, etc. Write 
the above address. 
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“Tommy,” cried little oe ‘you 
just lay over off my side of the bed. 
You know I always want the left side. 
Lay over, I say! 

“Aw, gee whiz, Bill, can’t you sleep | 
right-handed one night?” 


You turn aside from this — 
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HE other day one _~—= 
of the great Ameri- 


can leaders, a self-made 









ducing costs. 


The further advice of this man 


making money rather than saving 


must be the same. 
aN 








the changed needs of today. 








wide belt pulley, platform, fenders, removable 
unit main frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 
tras to buy. They have plenty of power and long 





Recipe 
to make Farmin 


man to whom other men listen with 
great respect, made two very simple state- 
ments that have an important bearing on farming. 










First, he said: “One great problem before us is the need of re- 
Success comes to the man who makes any- 
thing as good as anybody else, but also makes it cheaper!” 


Here he has hit on the farmer's biggest job. Today the old methods, 
old-fashioned equipment, and slow muscle power that turned out a 
good day’s work in 1913 are eating deep into farm economy. The 
profit is bound to be slim for the farmer who does not cut costs to 
the bone. He must adopt the faster, more productive methods 
that add to income, and so raise his family’s standard of living. 
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is: ‘I don’t believe in Ben 


money. 


\Y 


You are living and farming in the mechanical power age. 
mick-Deering builders have developed a long line of modern, big-scale 
machines to work with McCormick-Deering tractor power and to help 
the farmer in his battle with production. costs. 

This winter, check your old equipment against the work to come next 
spring and summer, talk things over with your family and resolve to 
make your farming more efficient, and 
McCormick-Deering dealer; profitable farming begins at his store. 


ugs; brake, etc. 


ints. 


make it easier, too. 


Franklin’s maxim about saving pennies. If you watch the 
big things the pennies will take care of themselves.” 


This is a plea for the most practical kind of economy—a plea for 
It comes from a man 
who began at the bottom of the ladder and built up a great busi- 
ness. If he had hung onto pennies, afraid to invest in money-making 
equipment, he never would have been heard of. In industry the 
old equipment is scrapped, no matter how costly, as soon as bet- 
ter, cost-reducing equipment comes on the market. 


In farming it 





A new year of farming is ahead. How profitable can you make it? The 
question hinges largely on equipment. The methods of 1860 would force 
a family into poverty today. The methods of 1913, too, fall far short of 


The McCor- 


See the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 


are always ready for field and belt work. They also have the power take-off feature for running 
the mechanism of field machines. They are equipped with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, 

Ri ey have removable cylinders, 
They come to you complete — a 4 


ife. Made in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30h 
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‘Last fall our radio helped us to sell 
two-thirds of our crop at the top figure” 


Tue difference between a profit and 
breaking even on the year’s work is 
often a matter of getting a single day’s 
quotation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Radio keeps the farmer posted 
on current market prices. He gets the 
daily news while it is hot, direct from 
his favorite broadcasting station—crop 
conditions, weather conditions, every- 
thing affecting his pocketbook. In addi- 
tion to this, radio brings the farmer in 
touch with the most modern farming 
information, lectures by agricultural 
authorities on soils, fertilizers, cattle 
economy, poultry raising and egg 
production. 


Buy radio batteries of the right capac- 
ity for your receiver and you will get 
maximum service and entire satisfac- 
tion at minimum cost. Here is the 
secret of “B” battery satisfaction and 
economy : 

With sets of from 1 to 3 tubes, use Eveready 
No. 772. 
With sets of 4 or more tubes, use either of the 


We have prepared for your individ- 
ual use a new booklet, 
and Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send you on 
request. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





“Choosing 





EVEREADY HOUR 


EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready 
Group.” Broadcast through stations— 

weEaF-New York wrt-Philadelphia wsat—Cincinnati 
wyaR-Providence wor-Bufalo wwJ—Detroit 
WEEI-—Boston asetng- woc—Davenport 
WTAG-W orcester WCAE-Pittsburgh ysn st. Louis 
wEAr-Cleveland wceco-Minneapolis,St.Paul wGn-Chicago 





EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 








heavy duty batteries, No. 770 or the even longer- fe nger 
lived Eveready Layerbilt No. 486. they last tong 
$29.25 buys this CONCRETE MIXER 
‘etezens) FARMING PAYS direct from factory. A quality 


farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, 
pe bigger crops. The WESTERN, Phaep tem aie) 
do all of this, It has proven to thousands ————_ 


cks as deep as plowed, leaves a loose m 
rc ab bed Ogee to 10 babe 
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ROLLER €0., Bax 391, HASTINGS, NEBR. 








mixer at low mailorder prices. 
Turns out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 

Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, block molds, garden 
GILSON BROTHERS Co., 
Bex 525 Fredonia, Wis. 








High or low 
wheels —steel 
or wood — wide 
Y or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood ee to fit any runnin 
oe Wagon parts of al 
ds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, fll. 












Twenty Years on a 


Rented Farm 
By Jean Leathers Phillips 











OR more than 20 years we lived on a 
rented farm and we made a home 
there—a home in which there were peace 
and joy, if not abundance. Much is being 
said against tenantry, but without ten- 
antry how is the young fellow with small 
resources going to get a farm for himself? 
In 1901 our family, then composed of 
parents and three small children, moved 
upon a small farm in Mason county, IIl. 
There was much to discourage us. The 
house was a four-room structure, three 
corners of which were supported upon 
boulders; the other corner was hanging 
over a half-dug unwalled basement. No 
fences, no poultry house, a small barn but 
no sheds, a few apple trees but no small 
fruits, no lawn (hogs and cattle had 
tramped it out of sight), no cistern, a poor 
well—these were the things that dis- 
couraged us. There were a wilderness of 
cockleburs, uncut hedges of Osage orange, 
and at least two great untiled swamps of 
willows. 

The owner had tried to handle the 
farm and failed, and so its management 
had been given into the hands of a splen- 
did, kindly, sensible brother. 


EFORE moving in father fumigated 

the house and with lumber furnished 
by the manager built with his own hands 
a decent outbuilding, a shed for cows, a 
poultry house, and the most necessary 
fences. He hauled the bricks for the 
basement, and the manager, seeing that 
father was in earnest, had the basement 
made into a nice small cellar with brick 
walls, and windows on each side. 

During the next few years father 
helped to dig the ditch for a drain tile to 
the basement, furnished the labor for a 
cistern (the owner furnished brick and 
cement) and also guttered and spouted the 
house. From the homes of neighbors who 
gave them gladly, father hauled sprouts 
of May cherry, rooted grape cuttings, root 
cuttings of raspberry and_ blackberry, 
and red currant bushes. He pruned and 
in later years sprayed the apple trees and 
set dozens of seedling peach trees which 
bore fruit quite true to type. 


HE house was painted and papered the 

first summer by the owner, and always 
after that by the family at its own expense. 
Mother saw to it that the interior decora- 
tions and furnishings were simple and 
becoming, but not of such types as would 
monopolize her time in their care. Her 
south windows were always filled with 
blooming plants in winter and in summer 
the rooms were never without flowers 
from the garden, which she treated with 
greatest care. She saved her own garden 
seeds and exchanged with neighbors, oc- 
casionally buying new and unusual varie- 
ties until her garden was well filled with 
plants that were perfectly adapted to 
outdoor growth with little or no water 
except from rainfall. 

Years have a way of flying. The family 
grew to ten—seven children and the old 
grandfather were there. The youngest 
child was also the only son. The oldest 
daughter took the greatest interest in 
gardening and the outdoors. She planned 
a landscape for the grounds which had a 
good slope to the road and a few big maples 
already tall and strong. The addition of 
common roses, iris, dianthus, lilies, and 
common shrubs, annuals and perennials 
made a wonderful picture of the once 
dreary spot. 

By sensible and practical methods 
father made the poor soil: of the farm as 
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productive as any in the community. The 
unusual care he gave his fruit made the 
farm a Mecca for fruit growers. One 
round dollar was invested in 50 tiny 
Concord grape cuttings. In six years these 
grew to be a row of 35 fine vines that 
produced a ton of grapes that season. 
Father selected his blackberries until he 
had a low-growing heavy-producing strain 
known all over the county. And he gen- 
erously gave away hundreds of root cut- 
tings from them. 


e of the intangible things of home- 
making, every child had duties to the 
family unit. It was understood that good 
moral character and good intellect were to 
be the price of our keeping and our ob- 
ligations to the parents and generations 
gone before. One by one as the children 
started to school they topped their classes, 
and when county examinations were held 
they showed up well. Much of this was 
due to the parents who put before every 
child, even at some sacrifice, the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. No day was ever 
too rainy, too stormy or blizzardy that 
father did not hitch a team to covered 
spring-wagon or sled and take us to school. 
In fair weather we were obliged to walk 
without grumbling. 

Never was our home without magazines, 
newspapers, and a goodly supply of ex- 
cellent books. The price of these things 
was understood to hinge upon our learning 
to make our own clothing as early as 
possible and thus free a certain sum for 
reading matter. Wholesome plain foods 
were ruled as necessities, and luxuries and 
unnecessary out-of-season things for the 
table were ruled against, so that the 
money that might have been spent for 
them might be reserved for intellectual 
purposes. 

Health was a matter of duty, and plain 
sensible hygiene was taught from baby- 
hood by our sensible mother so that never 
was there serious sickness in the home, 
and only one accident. 

To us a farm was a place of abode. We 
did not look forward with folded hands 
and resign ourselves to a mere existence 
upon a certain farm, to gouge out what we 
could, give nothing and move on. We 
gave even more than we received. We 
left the farm in far better shape than we 
found it. 


ND yet some men thought my father 
unsuccessful. Why? Because he 
lived 20 years on a single rented farm and 
had not saved enough in that time to buy 
a farm of his own. He had brought up 
seven children. Every single year and 
every day of every year had brought hap- 
piness and contentment, love of the farm, 
love for each other. Perhaps if the chil- 
dren had drudged in the fields and given 
up their educations a farm might have 
been paid for. Perhaps. 

But an unpretentious home has now 
been bought. Two daughters have taken 
up agricultural journalism, one married a 
farmer and moved upon a tenant farm, 
one lost her heart to a farmer boy whose 
life work is to take them into the city, 
but they have a beautiful home in a 
“countrified” community, and the others 
are still in school. 

When I look back over those 20 years 
upon that tenant farm I can not imagine 
how a family can get much more of the 
joy of living from a farm that it owns. 
Of course, ownership has its advantages, 
but no family need shy away from the 
farm because immediate ownership ‘is out 
of the question. A family that wills to do 
it can make a home wherever it goes. 
Money earned and money saved do not 
measure success. A comfortable home, a 
modest provision for the future, a happy 
family circle, education, health, and the 
society of friends, giving as well as taking, 
loving the duties of every-day life—these 
are the things that make life worth living. 
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They Come 
Back for More 
“I have been much 

pleased with the harness 

bought from you last 


Spring. Am enclosing order 
for another set.""—Benj. F, 

ov Bausum, Annapolis, Md. 
“I am well — = 
“ g my harness and am order- 
that Walsh No- ing two more pair like the 
Buckle Harness ones I have. Please ship 


uickly as possible.”—D, F, 


is stronger, better fitting, handier in wha rem a 


we 2a0-4 eee every way than buckle harness. Lasts “I am sending order for 







economical to buy. Examine your old 







winter cold bites 
the fingers and 
strapsarestiff.Walsh 
adjustable stra 

ielinredo aupieeiak 



















See 
how buc- 
kles cut and 








Walsh Har- 
buckles. 








Easily Adjusted to Fit 

In ten minutes youcan 
Any Horse adjust a Walsh to fit 
any horse or mule. It's a handy harness, a 
handsome harness and it stays that way. 
Made in ten styles— Breechingless, Express, 
Side Backer, etc. All pictured and de- 
scribed in my free book. 


cS oo After 30 





gation, a Walsh No-Buckle Harness to use 30 days. 
See why Walsh is the world’s greatest harness value. 


Costs Less--Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. 
No stubborn buckles to bother with when 


des eh pall. fixe | ©) " B U , K L = early repairs. Ordinary harness has 







tighter they | a 2 | E —} tion. Walsh Harness has no rings 
h Id. —no metal is wearing against 


In ten years Walsh No-Buckle Harness has won recognized 
world leadership. Thousands in every state, in Canada and 
even in foreign countries use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness. Only an unusually good harness would stand my try- 
it-before-you-buy-it plan and my liberal terms. The harness 
must be good enough to sell itself to you in service. 


tear straps.| Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 


h Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual test in steel test- 
mess has MOT ing machine, a Walsh 1}4-inch breeching strap holds over 1100 
lbs. The same strap with buckle will break at the buckle at 
about 300 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger. Walsh 
leather is given the most rigid inspection test known in the harness industry, 
Cut from the back of the choicest Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special 
six months’ process, explained in my free book. 


Balance in easy monthly installments. Otherwise 
return it at my expense. 
wish. My guarantee protects you. 


another set of your har- 


so much longer that it is far more ]} ness. 1 bought a set from 


» S you a year ago and am well 
harness ee where pleased. I am using noth- 


buckle tongues have torn straps, where ring friction has | ing but Walsh from now 


on.”—C. H. Stamm, R. F. 


worn straps. Then let me send you, without cost or obli- | 5. No. 3, Millimont, Pa. 



































Walsh Harness 
Has No Rings 


Rings wear straps in two causing 


275 places where there is ring fric- 


leather. 










Not a penny 
Send No Money X°!2 penny 
quired until you try a Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness thirty days on your own team. 
Give it every fair test you can think of. 
Compare it for strength, beauty, fit and 
handiness. Let your neighbors seeit. If 
it doesn't sell itself to you after 30 days, 
don’t keep it. 


Days’ TRIAL 


Pay cash after trial if you 
Write today. 





out and mail the coupon, 
The free book explains 
everything including my user agent plan 





to neighbors. 
JAMES M. WALSH, President 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
14 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This 
Today For Book 
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—earn money showing Walsh Harness sant WERE 
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SEED BOOK 


END for this big new 176-page cata- 

log at once, so that you can start 
now to plan your garden and select 
your seeds, 


Remember that better seeds mean bet- 
ter gardens and that there are none 
better than Maule’s, 

You take no chances in buying from Maule, 


for our policy for 49 years of business has 
been and still is 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Remember, too, that more than a half million 
satisfied customers use Maule’s seeds year 
after year. 


If you have never used Maule’s seeds give 
them a trial this year. 





















Practically every order is shipped 
within 24 hours after receipt 


First of all, be sure to get our catalog before 
you order any seeds, roots or bulbs. We spe- 
cialize in seeds of the finest quality only. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
803 Maule Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRASS SEED y 


Save Money---Prices Low 


By sey ents Ge from one of the world’s leading mail-order seed 
Immense volume, yoy oa seed for cash for our thousands of 

— customers makes our bargain prices possible. The sooner 
you buy the more you save. Market advancing. Compare our 
ss on clover, mammoth cae age sweet clover, timo- 
alfalfa, hubam, sudan grass oats, be — 


barley, in fect every kind of fiel field, arden ae: 
se 


sensa’ bargains--way below 
py delay un big 132- 
towest, rock - ¢-bottom prices. Waite for 


* today, 
Home of Radic Station KSO, Wave 242-—A 
600’ Watt station. Our call letters Stand for 
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gives our 
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lows you 60 days to 
test and inspect the 
seed. Every purchase 
must be just as claimed-- 
yy it will be—if you are 
“ye, not satisfied that you have se- 
Se cured a bargain and saved ——— 
79 Bape it back at our expe and 
ASE: will be refunded. HIGE- 
LITY— Our World Brand 
433 , rar of the crop, are thor- 
Y ow cleaned and tested by experts. Seed 
of such high purity and strong germination 
means oo crops, better profits, greater sat- 
ion to 


Free poh A and 132-page Catalog 
them before you buy. Seed guaranteed equal to sam- 
ples. Catalog gives our lowest prices, descriptions and 
ci , valuable Soeostiom. After comp g our prices and quality 
vancing # with all others you will be convinced that we save you big 
7 eg money and with our quality seed open the door for 
from KSO:§ you to Better Crops—Bigger Profits. Can ship eastere 

+. I Sun).§ orders from eastern warehouses. 

A. A. BERRY SEED COMPANY 

Box 709 Clarinda, Iowa 





ber ms. 
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em! best t= A Front 
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ibe te $1.50, Write us today, 

















AGRI SEED CO. OFFER—FARMER’S COMPLETE SEED & CROP GUIDE WITH SAMPLES 


FREE ON REQUEST. QUOTES—FREIGHT PAID ON ORDERS TOTALING 
100 POUNDS OR MORE—BUYERS SELECTION OF QUANTITY 


SWEET CLOVER A J, - White Blossom Scarified Northwestern 99% Purity Bu. 60 b $ 7.00 
RED CLOVER A Hardy Northern Bold Seed 99% Purity Bu. 60 20.00 
ners Agri te rect: Variegated (Hardy as Grimm) 99% Purity Bu. 60 b 16.00 
FALFA Agri Brand Western Bold Non-Irrigated Bright Fancy 99% Purity Bu. 60 b 13.50 
ALFALFA Agri Brand Dakota No. 12 Very Reliable Hardy Seed 99% Purity Bu. 60 b 15.00 
ALSIKE Agri Brand Northern Wisconsin Grown Bold Green Seed (Sure Crop) ; Bu. 60 b 17.50 
TIMOTHY Ati Brand Bright lowa Missouri Grown Recleaned Seed 99% Purity Bu, 45 tb 4.50 
RED TOP Agt Be ere. Bes + — — Solid Seed We are located in ) 100 35.00 
KENTUCKY BLU Missouri Grown Bri ae Recleaned Seed heart of production 100 40.00 
SOY BEANS Wilson” Wack Bu. $3.60 4 Brown Bu. $3. Cc AS Missouri Bu. $4.50 
cas Ton Amber Bu. $2.00 Orange Bu. Mixed for Fodder Bu. $1.75 illet Mo. Bu. $2.00 
SU RASS—Greatest Hay Crop, Three Cattioge a Season, Bright Reclaimed Seed 100 ® 00 









A New Way To Keep 
Fruit 


Continued from page 24 











containers with their ‘‘gassed’’ contents 
must be kept in temperatures of from 40° 
to 50° F., but tests have proved that the 
ordinary winter temperature of the states 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the northern boundary of Louisiana is suffi- 


ciently low to preserve fruit so processed 
without refrigeration or special care. Average 
variations of winter temperatures in these 
states apparently have no effect on the 


condition of the fruits, flowers and vegetables 
treated by this method. All processes of 
growth, ripening, coloring, and decay are 
stopped by the gassing process. Experi- 
ments with the shipment of tropical fruits 








Sealing the burning stick in the container, 
on top of the fruit 


from Central America to the United States 
are now being conducted. Return ship- 
ments of fresh fish, poultry and meats to 
tropical ports also are being tried, in an 
effort to supply these cities with meats which 
have not been frozen. 


I 
HROUGH more than a year, there has 
not been a single failure of the process, 
and if it proves to be a success with vege- 
tables and meats its value will be hard to 
estimate. 

Cost of preparation is approximately equal 
to that of packing the same products in 
wooden boxes as they are at present handled, 
with the advantage that the metal containers 
can be used repeatedly for the same purpose. 
The plant required for the preparation of the 
fruits and vegetables is simple and of low 
cost. An open shed in the center of a fruit- 
or vegetable-growing district is all the 
building necessary to house a grader and as 
many sealing machines as may be necessary 
to handle the crop of the district. All these 
machines are easily portable, and so can be 
moved from section to section, as crops ripen. 
Labor employed is all unskilled, with the 
exception of the foreman, and the fruit can 
be graded, wrapped, packed, and gassed by 
girls during vacation periods. 





Sold Peaches by Radio 


Between 350 and 400 bushels of peaches were 
sold inside of two hours on C. E. Mincer’s 
farm, Hamburg, Iowa, last fall. 

C. E. had 30 acres of peaches, and no large 
city near. So what did he do but get a radio 
station to announce that he would sell his 
crop at the farm? 

On the day announced, people came from 
far and near and got peaches. Some folks 
drove 90 miles to get eaches for canning. 

Besides raising punches. C. E. raises apples 


,to sell every year. 





AGRICULTURAL SEED COMPANY—200 Agri Building—St. Louis, Missouri~ Order at Once <cceptee 
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Onions, Squashes, 
Berries, Apples, 
Sweets, etc. ' 




















AN income of $1,000 an acre from onions is 
the average of growers near Davenport, 
Iowa, in 1925. Prices were $3 to $3.50 a 
bushel. One man ean’t handle many acres, 
though, without a lot of help. Twenty 
acres is a big farm in the onion section. 
Onions do best on sandy-bottom land. 


My cosmos grew ten feet four ge high 
and I was quite proud of them. Mrs. A. W. 


Nothing better than the box for putting 
up a nice- -looking commercial apple package. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1457 tells how to pack 
apples in boxes—how to wrap the fruit, 
make the various styles and counts of packs, 
etc. Write your Senator or Representative 
for a copy of this bulletin. Four-fifths of all 
the Farmers’ Bulletins printed are dis- 
tributed by Senators and Representatives. 


A mechanical apple-picker was used on 
C. W. Wood's farm near Hedgesville, W. 
Va., last fall. The fruit is twisted from the 
tree by six currents of air, and falls into a 
vacuum pocket, then rolls over spring- 
reenforced canvas into the barrel. Picked 
300 bushels a day and took three men to 
operate it. What next? 


A squash weighing 89 pounds was ex- 
hibited by the farm bureau of Nassau county, 
N. Y., at the county fair. W. Cheshire grew 
the squash. H. J. Simons had a cow-pump- 
kin at the fair that weighed 47 pounds. 


In the article “Growing Apples for Ex- 
port’? (September) you state that if foreign 
customers are treated right they may become 
a big market for our apples. Maybe so, but 
exporters must use a bit more judgment 
than they have in the past. For instance, 
when the 1924 crop was harvested, large 
shipments were sent to Germany, right at 
the time of year when the German market 
was being flooded with apples from Rumania, 
Holland and other countries in Europe that 
had bumper crops. After the European 
supplies had. been used, a shipment of boxed 
apples was made about Christmas, and these 
sold at a premium. 


I am planting some strawberry plants this 
fall, using a fish under each plant for fer- 
tilizer. M. P. Galvin, Alaska. 


Triumph sweet potato has been _ best 
yielder in four years of testing at Holly 
Springs Experiment Station, Miss. The 
average yearly yield per acre was 217 bushels. 
Porto Rican yam made 184 bushels and 
Nancy Hall 177 bushels an acre. 


How to build and use a bank storage-cellar 
for fruits and vegetables is told in Bulletin 
191, Pennsylvania Experiment Station, 
State College, Pa. This is free to Pennsy \- 
vania folks. 


Van Fleet raspberry and Thornless dew- 
berry are being tested at Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station. They look promising. 
Cuthbert and St. Regis raspberries couldn't 
stand the weather and died last summer. 
Lady Thompson was the best yielding straw- 
berry last year. 








A three-tuber set with ear phones 
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GLASS CLOTH 


(PATENTED) 


Build a Sunshine 


Brooder! 


Save More Chicks | 


OU need GLASS CLOTH now for 

those early hatches of baby chicks. 

Nothing protects them so thorough- 
ly from draughts, dampness and cold as 
a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed. They 
keep healthy and strong through the first 
ctitical three weeks, and grow rapidly 
into profit producers— high priced early 
broilers or heavy, early, steady layers. 


Glass Cloth Transmits 
More Violet Rays 


than any other material (glass stops 
them). Violet rays are the vitality and 
health rays thrown off by the sun which 
your poultry needs through the winter 
months. GLASS CLOTH produces a 
warm, soft, even light, full of violet rays 
and much preferred by poultry to the 
strong direct rays of the sun as they 
come through the glass. 

GLASS CLOTH holds the warmth, 
too, far better than Glass, another big 
advantage for baby chicks. Try it and see 
how quickly they grow under its protec- 
tion. You’ll be amazed. 


a 
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By chilling, huddling, losing vitality 
and finally dying. Keep your chicks busy 
scratching in comfortable GLASS 
CLOTH quarters and they will work up 
strong vitality and grow husky. 


Ideal for Hot Beds 





Early Vegetables 
There is big money in early vegetables 
and raising plants to sell. Get your gar- 
den started early under aGLASS CLOTH 
hot bed. Have plenty of vegetables for 


the market and your own table. GLASS . 


CLOTH grows stronger and hardier 
plants than under glass, 


Special Tomato Seed 


We maintain a specialist in the far 
north to grow select John Baer, Earliana, 
Bonny Best and Red Head seed and can 
furnish the best that can be bought at 
any price. 











More Eggs Now While 
Prices Are Still High 


In no time at all you can build a 
GLASS CLOTH shed onto your poultry 
house. GLASS CLOTH is so easy to use— 
and so much cheaper than glass; in a 
GLASS CLOTH shed your hens thrive 
amazingly—are warm,healthy,get plenty 
of exercise and keep on laying despite 
zero weather outside. This means more 
eggs while prices are still high—more 
profits in poultry for you. 





Get the Genuine 
GLASS CLOTH 
Made only by Turner Bros. 


No other material will give equal re- 
sults for money spent. TURNER BROS., 
of Bladen, Nebraska, have been making 
and selling GLASS CLOTH fornine years. 
The users of GLASS CLOTH have in- 
creased from year to year until today we 
are sending GLASS CLOTH to not only 
every corner of the U.S. but to nearly 
every foreign country —this fact proves 
the merits of GLASS CLOTH. 


Also other imitations are trying to get 
on the market. Beware of these imita- 
tions for we have patent covering GLASS 
CLOTH and Articles Manufactured 
Thereby and no other concern has a right 
to copy our patented process. 


If you buy an imitation you are taking 
your own risk, read the proof of what 
GLASS CLOTHis and then make up your 
mind if it is not the safest to leave alone 
articles that you know are imitations and 
not of proven quality. 


Prepaid prices: Single yard 50c,3 yards 
$1.25, 10 yards $3.80, 50 yards $17.50, 
100 yards $33.00. Similar quantities at 
same rate. 


Special Trial Offer 


A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. ft.) (Will cover scratch 
shed 9x15 ft.) will be sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for 
scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold frames, storm doors and 
windows, enclosing porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if you 
do not find it lets in a more healthful and agreeable light and warmth 
and gives better results than glass or any other glass substitute just 
return and we will refund your money. Common sense instructions 
“Feeding for Eggs” with every order. Catalog on request. 


TURNER BROS. 





Dept.124 Bladen, Nebraska 


Established 1916 
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To illustrate what Fer- 

ris low prices really 

mean, and make i 

/inew frien cus- 

i tomers, I offer the fol-BR- 
8 y climb- 





4 for $1; 
White and Pink 





My Gladiolus Book 
will help you 


I wave put the results of my 
lifework in originating and 
growing gladioli into my 1926 
book. It tells you why Kun- 
derd Gladioli stand supreme. 
Contains my personal cultural 
directions and describes my new 
“Wonder Mixture.’’ Write for 
it now so you can have plenty 
of time to choose the Kunderd 
Gladioli you will want for your 
garden next summer. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 
88 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Stand Supreme 


RUIT TREES, SHRUBBERY 


Roses, Vines, Garden and Flower Seeds. Big 

new catalog describes all the best varieties: 

Fully illustrated; full of helpful hints; an 

FREE authority on “ee er and a 

scape material. rite today for free 
BOOK {02?° 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 72 years 


Box F3 Painesville, Ohio 
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Mineral Rations for Swine 





E will have to change our way of 

thinking about pig feeding. Time 

was—and not long ago, either— 
when a pig self-fed a balanced ration and 
allowed to run on blue-grass pasture could 
ask for nothing more in the way of eats— 
or so the big-wigs of the swine-feeding 
fraternity said. The pigs were supposed 
to get all the minerals they needed from 
the green grass. 

But pigs don’t always get enough min- 
erals in that way. In a recent feeding 
test at the Ohio Station, pigs self-fed a 
ration of corn, wheat middlings, linseed- 
meal and salt, and allowed to run on 
pasture, developed weak bones. The 
wreaking strength of the bones was only 
728 pounds. When the pigs were slaugh- 
tered and hung on gambrel sticks, the 
thigh bones of three of the seven pigs 
snapped under the weight of the carcasses. 
Another lot of pigs fed in the same way, 
except that they had no pasture, were in 
worse boat breaking strength was 
only 356 pounds. 

Another lot of pigs fed the same ration 
in a dry lot (no pasture) had 2 per cent of 
ground limestone added to the feed. The 
breaking strength of bones in their car- 
casses was 1,122 pounds. 


O there is no question that swine need 

minerals to make bone. They need 
bone to carry the heavy loads of flesh 
that are fed onto them in such a short 
time. The usual run of feeds carry some 
minerals, but not enough. Some feeds, 
such as legume hay, contain more minerals 





than others. Hogs, especially fattening 
hogs, can not eat enough of the legume 
hays to supply the needs for minerals. 
Unlike a cow’s stomach, the pig’s is not 
able to take care. of. large quantities of 
roughage. Brood sows should have leg- 
ume hay before them in covered racks, 
just the same. 

The minerals most needed are sodium 
(salt), chlorin,® calcium (lime) and phos- 
phorus. Tankage or fish-meal supplies 
enough phosphorus, and sodium can be 
supplied in the form of common salt. 
Rapidly growing animals need more lime 
than mature animals. Exposure of ani- 
mals to direct sunlight aids in the storage 
of lime. 


HOSE Ohio tests, referred to above, 

are a storehouse of information on use 
of minerals. They not only show the need 
of minerals in swine rations, but throw 
some light on the value of different kinds 
of minerals. In one test five lots of pigs, 
seven in a lot, were confined in a hog-barn 
away from direct sunlight, soil and green 
feed. Note the table, giving results of 
this test. 

Those pigs having only salt in con- 
nection with their grain ration put on 
gains at a cost of $9.40 a hundred pounds 
—higher than any of the other pens where 
additional minerals were used. The 
cheapest gains were in the pen in which 
salt, limestone and special steamed bone- 
meal (in equal parts) were fed in addition 
to the grain. This lot was ready for 
market before all the others, too—38 days 


Salt, Limestone, Bonemeal, Acid Phosphate 


Salt, 1 
Average initial weight, pounds. . 48.8 
Average daily gain, pounds..... .86 
Days required to gain 150 pounds 
ee A ee 174 

Pounds feed per pig daily: 

IS Ee oe A Sie ac 3.33 

Soybean-oilmeal.......... A2 

PEE Sn ae 04 

aS ees ee 3.79 
Pounds feed per 100 pounds gain: 

SRS See ee 387.0 

Soybean-oilmeal.......... 49.2 

SN SEE AgE, Se omer 4.4 

a aka re ee 440.6 
Cost of feed per 100 pounds gain. $9.40 


Salt was fed at the rate of 1 per cent of the total ration. 


Salt, 1; 
Salt, 1; limestone, Salt, 1; 
Salt, 1; special 1; special limestone, 1; 
limestone, 2 steamed steamed acid phos- 
bonemeal, 2 bonemeal, 1 phate, 1 
49.4 49.1 49.3 47.2 
92 .97 ii 1.02 
163 154 136 147 
3.32 3.25 3.40 3.49 
42 Al 44 44 
12 mH 12 12 
3.86 3.77 3.96 4.05 
359.9 333.5 308.0 341.7 
45.9 42.2 39.6 43.0 
12.6 11.6 10.7 11.9 
418.4 387.3 358.3 396.6 
$8.76 $8.31 $7. $8.34 


When limestone and bonemeal 


were fed separately two pounds were used in each 100 pounds of total feed. The prices 


used in the calculations are: 


Corn, $1.12 a bushel; soybean-oilmeal, $50 a ton; salt, $20; 


ground limestone, $4; special steamed bonemeal, $54; 16 per cent acid phosphate, $20; and 


grinding, $2 a ton. : 
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ahead of the pen that had salt—and with 
considerably less feed. 

The Purdue Station has been doing 
some good work with minerals, too. For 
one thing, the Purdue folks have been 
trying out soybeans and minerals as a 
substitute for tankage. Many Hoosier 
farmers are growing soybeans and want to 
bolster up their profits by feeding them. 


AST September the station gave out re- 
sults of a test with pigs started at 74 
pounds and brought up to 216 pounds. 
The pigs were self-fed. One lot got 
shelled corn, soybeans and mineral mix- 
ture composed of ten parts of wood- 
ashes, ten parts of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and one part of common salt; the 
other had shelled corn and tankage. In 
these tests, a pound of soybeans, along 
with minerals, was almost the equal of a 
pound of tankage. Hence, soybeans could 
be used if a little cheaper than tankage, 
pound for pound. 

Five other tests made at the Purdue 
Station show that a full feed. of corn, 
along with alfalfa or clover pasture, does 
not supply the needs for minerals. With- 
out minerals (the mixture given in fore- 
going paragraph) the rate of gain was 1.3 
pounds per head daily; with minerals, 
1.45 pounds. All lots of ‘pigs in these 
te8ts had pressed-salt blocks before them. 

aaceennstlt pees 


Feeding Veal Calves 


OR the first two weeks the calf should 

be fed three times daily. During the 
first week it should receive eight to ten 
pounds of milk a day and during the 
second week ten to twelve pounds a day. 
Beginning with the third week, milk and 
grain supplement, or skim-milk substitute 
and grain supplement, can gradually*re- 
place whole milk. By the end of the third 
or fourth week, therefore, according to 
the size and vigor of the calf, the whole 
milk can be omitted from the feed. The 
amount of skim-milk can gradually be in- 
creased to 16 or 18 pounds daily. 

The grain is best fed dry, beginning 
with a handful after feeding the milk. 
When the calf is one month old and is 
being fed entirely on skim-milk, or skim- 
milk substitute, clover hay and grain, the 
amount of grain can be one-half pound 
daily. At the end of two months it can 
be one pound, and at the end of three 
months two pounds daily. No further in- 
crease is necessary until the calf is six 
months old. A good grain mixture con- 
sists of 100 pounds of cornmeal, 100 
pounds of. ground oats, 100 pounds of 
wheat bran, 50 pounds of linseed-oilmeal, 
and eight pounds of blood flour. 

If the supply of skim-milk is limited, 
various substitutes can be employed after 
the calf is 30 days old. Commercial 
calf-meals give fair results, and vigorous 
calves result from their use without milk 
after the calves are four weeks old. A 
home-made calf-meal can be made of 
equal parts by weight of hominy meal, 
red dog flour, linseed-oilmeal and blood 
flour. It is prepared by stirring one pound 
into seven pounds of water at a tempera- 
ture of 145° F. and allowing the whole 
mixture to cool to 90° F. H. 





The busy one: “Yes I’ve heard of 
folks who go through life without a 
scratch, but no such luck for me”’ 
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Why Do 


Stark Bros. Spray this 








’ 2 allt *h.,. 


Treé 


with SCALECIDE Every Year ? 


Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000 for this 
original Golden Delicious tree—recognized as the 
parent of the most promising apple on the market, 
They could not afford to take any risk with this valu- 
able tree. So to protect it against man and beast, they 
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enclosed it in a burglar-alarm cage. 


And to protect 


it against scale and every other pest controlled by 
dormant sprays, they spray it every year with Scalecide 


—the complete dormant spray. 


expert endorsement of Scalecide? 


It Is Guaranteed 


Can there be a more 


Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur. 


This guarantee protects you absolutely. 


Men, like Stark Bros., 


who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


not injure even the eyes. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. 
You can look straight at your work. 


It does 


Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray when you can use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


It Is Complete—Nothing To Add 


Scalecide alone does all that any combination of dormant sprays can do, It 
controls scale (fall or spring). It controls aphis and pear thrips without nicotine 


(delayed dormant). 


mant) neither of which is controlled by lime-sulfur even 
with nicotine. It controls pear psylla (fall or early spring). 
It controls bud moth (fall or spring). In addition to all 
these things, the annual use of Scalecide controls fire 
blight and fungous cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray, 






until they drip, the same trees as one 50-gallon barrel of 
lime-sulfur. Neither nicotine nor spreader is required. 


Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the labor of 
spraying. Go to your dealer and arrange for your 
supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). 


—~— Send For This Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page 
book is a text-book that you cannot afford to 
without. It pictures and describes your orchard 
troubles and tells how to control them. It contains 
acomplete spray program, simple and easy to follow 
—the same program that we follow successfully in 
our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
his expensive book is free to any tree owner as 
long as the supply lasts. Mail the coupon today. 
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MPLETE DORMANT SPRAY» 


It controls leaf roller and European red mite (delayed dor- 


Drum $2 extra: returnable 


Scalecide Prices 


Delivered East 
of the Mississippi 








B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’’. 


My dealer’s name is 
His post office is 


My name 


My post office is 


If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray’, put a cross here 3 CJ 
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Why take chances? Set plants you know will 

w and yield big. Save money too—by buying 
direct from the grower at 50% saving. Send right 
now for yourcopy of our Big Freecatalog. 58pages 
chock full of valuable advanced information. 
Truthfully describes all leading varieties of 
Strawberries, Red and ck Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Plants, Shrubs and Gladioli Bulbs. 
Shows plants and fruit in true fullcolor. If you 
plant Nursery stock thisSpring you actually need 
this book—the result of 51 yearsexperience de- 
veloping and perfecting hardy, northern grown 
strains—the kind that grow everywhere and pro- 
duce big profits; the kind that will make money 
for youl Send today. 


NEW VARIETIES 
: 4 
RED GOLD Fiiciscer Bausls Premier 
inaive Reverentnopesesace capers nm ge sae 
MASTODON fr" Everbearing Straw- 
berry, thrives on light or heavy soil. Out yields 
others 3tol. In bigdemand. A sure seller. 


ALFR ED New Seedless, Coreless Black- 
berry, hardy, vigorous, produces 
berries 2 inches long, sweet as honey. Big yielder. 


Before you spend a cent for stock, write for our new big 
68 page catalog. Sent by first return mail. Write us now. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box 7. Stevensville, Mich. 
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00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lll. 


be ] F 









| for this wonderful 
STRAWBERRY 


This Strawberry is of ourown 
propagation, A great big, bright red juicy 

, round and smooth, with a delicious 
flavor allitsown. This and 17 other best variety 
strawberries are grown by B. W. A. Nurseries 
—known for quality stock and New Ground 
Plants, Years of succesful growing of all small 
and large nursery stock our record. Special 
instructions for successful growing with each 
order, all explained in our 


PRIZE BERRY BOOK 


Has valuable information on which 
Strawberries, Red and Black Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, Tree Fruits, etc, to select 
for successiul home gardensor for market. Also which 
flowers toselect to beautify home grounds. Allillustra- 
tions in natural colors. Send for your free copy today. 


Baldwin-Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
Box 11, Bridgman, Michigan 
AGENTS Jivisorcaniy tenon eh 





























































Work Without Living 
To Live 
Without Working 











Full half his life he worked like sin 
Gathering silver shekels in, 

And then he tried to loaf, but heck! 
He couldn't rest, to save his neck. 


Y very active friend, Ed Brinton, 

accumulated three sections of fine land 
and $100,000 in money. He dug it out of 
the soil, every nickel of it, and at the age of 
40 decided to leave the farm and spend the 
rest of his life spending the interest. He 
bought the finest house in town, bought new 
ears as fast as improved models came out, 
and appeared to be having a wonderful time, 
but he was miserable. 

Ed had every plaything he wanted, but his 
nature demanded something more than play. 
He was elected vice-president of a bank 
and worked as hard as that distasteful job 
would permit, but without relief. He grew 
nervous and irritable. Thinking he needed 
a change of climate, the whole family toured 
the country from end to end, but each week 
and each town seemed to make Ed more 
disagreeable than the last. They returned 
with Ed nearly in a frenzy, everything wrong. 

The ranch, which was running along 
smoothly under an excellent tenant, seemed 
to Ed in an awful mess. He kicked the tenant 
off almost bodily and went to work himself. 
Savagely he started building up the place, 
saying, “‘I might as well bury myself on this 
old ranch as anywhere.’ And then quite 
naturally he discovered that the ‘burying 
place’’ was a good place on which to live; 
after ten years of futile search he found con- 
tentment right where he had left it. 


HY, then, do so many well-to-do farm- 

ers retire in town? Simply because 
their farm homes are unattractive. They 
are unattractive because the farmers have 
held the wrong attitude toward their homes. 
They have been so all-fired busy trying to 
make both ends meet and overlap a little 
that they neglected to make the farms good 
places on which to live. The owners worked, 
saved and scrimped so long on their farms 
that they seem only proper places on which 
to work, save and scrimp further. 

Is it, then, any wonder the owner becomes 
disgusted with the farm, and that the owner 
and his family will long for escape to the 
city or town where folks appear to enjoy a 
pleasant and easy time? 

In town the retired farmer is almost sure 
to be disappointed and unhappy; town life 
seems so futile and empty it just doesn’t 
fit. His farm memories are all of labor and 
saving, so he dreads to return; indeed, his 
physical condition would not permit him, 
after a while, to do the tasks he once did. 

A tragic situation—now what is the mat- 
ter? Well, the idea of farm life has been 
wrong. Farm folks (others, too) seem to 
think that they must work without living 
until they can live without working. 

Shucks! A fellow might just as well try 
to eat without drinking the first half of his 
life and drink without eating the last half; he 
might as well plan to be ignorant for 50 years 
and a scholar from then on; it is all the same 
kind of figuring. 


ORK and recreation must combine to 

keep us farmers balanced, and the farm 
home must be a place in which to really 
live if our families are to be contented. Home 
doesn’t have to be a mansion, either, but it 
should be a convenient place to work, and a 
comfortable place to rest in. 

“Work is all right,’’ says some one, ‘‘but 
this recreation—how do you do it and get 
your work done?’ One of the best ways to 
start is to take next Sunday off; take every 
Sunday off; make it a rule. Don’t save up 
a lot of odd jobs for Sunday. Better go to 
church in the morning, and read some. 
Pitch horseshoes with the youngsters, go 
swimming, visit the neighbors, or anything 
else you like, but get your mind off farm 
tasks all day long. You will feel better and 
work better all through the week. Another 
mighty fine thing is a little vacation trip 
every year. It broadens a fellow’s view- 
point and makes him appreciate his home 
more. Ray Tuttle. 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates, Cemeteries, Parks and Lawn- 
work. Write for Free Catalog. 


Standard Engine Company 
3230 Como Ave. S.E, Minneapolis, Minn, 








Winner of the 
Wilder Medal 
the 


Cortiand 
Apple 


Green's Nursery The highest award 
48 years of high given new fruits by 
standing. the American Pomo- 


logical Society. Combines the good 
ualities of its parents, McIntosh and Ben 
avis. Fruit hangs well to the vigorous, pro- 
ductive trees, and stands handling. A good 
keeper. Crisp, tender, juicy, even richer in taste 
than McIntosh. Both delicious and profitable, 


Caco Grape Bosc Pear 
A new wine-red Very large, 
grape of Cataw- gourd shaped 
ba and Concord ear of beauti- 
parentage. Rip- ful golden-rus- 
ens early and so_ set color. Juicy, 
rich in sugar melting, and de- 
can be eaten two liciously flavored. A 
weeks before fully treat at home. Com- 
ripe. Large grapes on mands top market 
good size bunches. prices, selling for 10 
Healthy and prolific cents each at fancy 
vines. fruit stores. 


Peaches, Plums, Cherries 
—in many varieties as well as apples and 
pears. Shade and ornamental trees, peren- 
nials, dwarf fruit trees and bush fruits galore. 


Flowering Shrubs and Vines 
—roses, hedges, dwarf trees, evergreens, all 
are included in the more than 800 varieties, 

Direct from Nursery to You 
—at a definite saving and only one handling, 

Low Prices, and Cash Discounts 

Transportation Charges Paid 


Get 1926 Catalog 
Green’s Money Saving Cata- 
log tells all about these 
money-saving offers as well as 
describing over 300 varieties 
of growing things. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
) 213 Green St, Rochester, N. Y. 


























































Plant Potatoes 
this way | 


“Acme” Planters do it just right 

—cheaper and better than other . 

ways. “‘Acme”’ Planters have served 
growers faithfully for years. 


It’sas simple as walking to plant with jf 
an ‘‘Acme.”” Sold by good dealers 
everywhere. Look for the “Acme” 
brand on every tool. Every tool 

tested and guaranteed. 


FREE Potato Book \ 
Write for this valuable book today. 


DYE potato growers. Address Dept. 28 
Potato Implement Co. 
| Traverse City, 














@eSEEDS 
¥) WP) Reliable and Full of Life 
‘ya? SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 

















GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 
SEND 10 CENTS 


































Honey for Automobile 
Radiator 





























ITH cold weather the honey anti- 

freeze question is bobbing up again. 
Some folks say that honey makes an awful 
mess if used in the automobile radiator and 
that they would rather use alcohol or com- 
mercial anti-freeze preparations. Others 
say it doesn’t work at all. But Cornell 
College of Agriculture insists that it is O. K. 
if the proper precautions are taken. 

First, they say, most folks make the mis- 
take of not boiling the honey and water. The 
mixture must be boiled and skimmed care- 
fully so that there will be no foaming after 
it is in the radiator and starts boiling there. 
Honey and water solution expands very 
rapidly as soon as it gets hot. 

Another mistake some folks make is that 
they are not careful to keep the joints and 
gaskets in their flivvers tight. The honey 
and water mixture, say the Cornell experts, 
can squeeze through any small crack a lot 
faster than water, or water and alcohol. 


‘And if the solution seeps through into the 


cylinders, it is likely to form a sticky coating 
that finally keeps the engine from turning 
over. 

Precaution number three is to keep the 
radiator filled to within one and one-half 
inches of the top. This much space is neces- 
sary for expansion, but if it runs much below 
this, the overheated engine will burn some of 
the honey and form a nasty deposit inside. 

If you keep these three points in mind you 
should not have any trouble. The advan- 
tage of the honey-water non-freeze mixture 
is that it does not boil away so rapidly as 
alcohol and will not freeze hard enough to do 
damage. 

To make this non-freeze, use one part of 
honey and one part of water. Then boil it 
and skim off all the foam and impurities. 
Pour into the radiator to within one and 
one-half inches of the top of the radiator. 
You can get a bulletin on making this mix- 
ture. If interested, write National Service; 
we will tell you where to get it. 





Catching Bugs in January 


You may think it funny to catch insects in 
January. But it is no joke. While we see 
most of the pests and winged critters in July 
and August, the time when many of them 
can be killed easiest is January. 

At this time they are in their resting stage. 
The temperature may be 20° below outside, 
but Mr. Bug rests warm and snugly in his 
tightly encased pupa, waiting for the day in 
May or June when he can break the shell and 
flit lightly into the bright and pleasant sun- 
shine. 

The next opportunity you get, go out into 
the orchard or through your raspberry patch 
and see whether you can’t make a profitable 
catch. Gather dead ‘sticks and you will find 
afew. Turn over old logs and tear loose the 
old, rotten bark. Under it will be a few 
more. With the leaves gone many of the 
berry: canes will show you a cocoon here and 
there, every one of which will mean a peck 
of trouble next season. Pick all of them from 
the standing growth, but waste no time 
picking them separately from the dead bark 
and timber. It is easier and quicker work 
to pick all rubbish of this kind and use it 
for fire-wood. Werner P. Meyer. 





Animalimerick 





We have a cow with curly horn; 
She likes to chew on grass or corn 
She chews all day, 
And some folks say 
She likewise chews a night till morn 
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In thousands of farm homes 


tonight 


Do you know the thrill, not merely of listen- 
ing to fine music, but of creating it yourself? 


Until you have experienced this you have 
no real idea of the pleasure music in your 
home can bring! 


You can have this pleasure now—even 
though you cannot read a note of music. The 
Gulbransen Registering Piano has made it 
possible. 


You can play as well 
as others play by hand 


The Gulbransen plays by roll. Yet you con- 
trol its playing. You can accent individual 
notes or chords, play correct accompaniments 
for singing, put expression into the music 
just as though you were playing by hand. 


You can do this only with the Gulbransen 
—the only piano of its kind in the world. 
For the Gulbransen alone has the special pat- 
ented construction—the Registering feature 
—which registers exactly your individual 
touch. 


a deep enjoyment that 
so easily can be yours 


The Gulbransen, in addition, is the only 
piano that plays all music rolls. And it can 
also be played by hand. 


A small cash payment will put the Gul- 
bransen Registering Piano into your home. 
Convenient terms. Allowance on your pres- 
ent piano or other musical instrument. 


So why deny yourself the deep enjoyment 
that this famous instrument will give you 
and your family —the pleasure that thousands 
of farm homes like yours are having tonight? 


Four upright Registering models: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Country 
Seat, $615; White House, $700; Gulbransen 
Grand, $785; Registering Grand, $1275. For 
your protection we stamp the price of each 
instrument on the back at the factory. 


Send for Free Book 


Send now for the free booklet which tells you 
all about this wonderful piano and the-good 
times that are in store for you. Clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos 


be tuned two to four times a year. 


Ghai SIEN 


The ‘Registering Piano 





























The popular Seabeniine. model, plesable by 


Your Gulbransen deserves this care 





yh ae oe cnulroneee Gran, Ss. Bath od 

















hand or roll, $530. -F instruc- «, Brade MarkReg. , $127, 
tion rolls indhudell with each laghaeving Plane Easy to P lay” els aa yx pee sized, instruments 
GuLBRANSEN CoMPANY, 3200 “W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation Neime 
your free book, “Good Times with : 
your Gulbransen,” and beautiful — Street... ----------------e-coe-eoeesen-sonesnnsennnenensennncnnennnna 
1926 calendar. Oe.2 es ee State.. a 
©1926 G.Co. | 
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You can ndo it with seeds that are de- 
pendable—seeds that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to your soil. 
The work of ether ngtheland and planting 
is thesame whether you yore yy 


pedi d seed. But the crop tells story; 
a — LFA or triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


47 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have beendevelop- 
ing yield, vitality and hardi- 
nessin seeds, Ceaseless ex 
imenting, careful selectio 
better growing, sorting and cleaning 
methods have done this. 200,000 customers 
have proved this profit-building quality—they plant 
Isbell’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed—you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


isbell’s Valuable Book— 
The 1926 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to 
select seeds, how to pre, / 
pare soil, gives = 
tural directions, an 


quotes direct- hone 
grower prices. The cou- 
pon brings it Free. 





Ss. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
270 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1926 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality Se (81) 
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B=. sure to get a copy of 
our oor big. new 1926 

den Guide 
wigenae you order seeds for { 
this season. Our Seed Book y 
contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 





Send f. Free C Today 
ree Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 





























ROBERT BUIST COMPANY y, 


Ke " amen a pated Rezers.. » oy) 








Za. 

















ny ’@ fax County. Good roads 
os” to close-by resort cities. 
June weather all year, 
Three to four crops an- 
nually. Dairying and 
poultry raising easier and 
profitable. Labor plentiful. 
land available. 





more 
Moderately priced 
For information address: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
103 Chamber of Commerce Building 
DAYTONA FLORIDA 

0) Send Booklet 


DaytonaBeach 


LORIDA 








Last Call! 





The Cat, Weasel, Squirrel, Chipmunk 
and Skunk? 


$250 in Cash for Evidence 


What do you know 
about 








HIS is the last call in reference to our 
contest. If you have not answered the 
questions, do so at once and send them in. 
This contest is for your benefit. It is of 
the utmost importance that the real status 
be known of the cat, weasel, squirrel, chip- 
munk and skunk. Today it is not known. 
The letters received are bringing out some 
very unusual facts. We are astounded at 
the number of cats in the United States 
today. 
Another point is that many of these ani- 
mals on the farm act differently from the 
way they do when found in the wilds. 


Friends and Enemies 


It seems that all these animals have their 


friends and enemies. The exception is the 
squirrel family. Outside of those who like 
squirrels purely from a sentimental reason, 
few believe they are of much value. There 
is one thing for which squirrels are com- 
mended and that is they bury nuts that 
sprout and result in many new nut trees. 
The quantity of nuts they eat and hide 
must be enormous. They are very de- 
structive to bird life in many places. A 
report reads: ‘I have found many a squirrel 
nest lined with bird feathers and crushed 
egg-shells. They often visit the orchard by 
dozens and carry away apples. They also 
visit the granary and carry away grain. I 
have seen them try to rob birds’ nests many 


times.’ 
The Skunk 


Naturally almost all of Our Folks realize the 
value of the skunk as a furbearer, but skunks 
certainly play hob with chickens and birds. 
One report reads: “One night a skunk 
killed 40 of my neighbor’s purebred chick- 
ens.’”” This was followed by another letter 
which says: ‘While digging out two skunk 
dens last winter, I found birds’ nests, egg- 
shells, chicken bones and part of a rabbit.’ 


Every One Answer These Questions! 


The contest ends February 1, 1926. The 
Judges will be the Editorial Staff of The 
Farm Journal. The first prize is fifty dol- 
lars ($50); the second prize thirty dollars 
($30); third prize twenty dollars ($20); the 
next ten, ten dollars ($10) each, and the next 
ten, a prize of five dollars ($5) each. This will 
make twenty-three (23) prizes in all to be 
awarded. 

The following is the form in which your 
report must made out, but send with this 
form a letter giving full details. The prizes 
will be awarded for the fulness, clearness, 
accuracy and real value of the information 
given in the report and letter. 


Give in your letter specific instances of 
the good or harm done by any of the above 
animals. Address all letters to Contest 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Note: Give, if possible, a report on ALL the 
following animals. If you have no knowledge 
of some, cross off that section of report blank. 


Name 





Address 





Occupation 





If farmer, No. acres in farm 





Do you keep a CAT? 





Is your CAT beneficial? 





What harm does it do? ° 








Are there many stray CATS i in your district? 





Do they do good or harm? 








(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do WEASELS do? 





What harm do they do? 








(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do SKUNKS do? 





What harm do they do? 








(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 

What good do SQUIRRELS do? 
Gray 
Red 
Fox 











Flying 





What harm do they do? 
Gray 





Red 





Fox 





Flying 
(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 





What good do CHIPMUNKS do? 





What harm do they do? 








MEOW 








Are you interested in these ses or should they be sstiveniead3 ? 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 











Paraffin and Cacti 


RAFTING with paraffin is the best 
method known today. I was wondering 
if any one besides myself was using it instead 
of the usual mixture of wax, resin and tallow. 
Away back in the eighties, when I was 
about eight years old, we had a Frenchman 
employed to do general work about the farm. 
This man taught me how to make grafting- 
wax out of red clay and meadow hay. 

Some 20 years later, I was taught how to 
hybridize by the late Geo. W. Oliver. One 
beautiful day in late fall, A. D. Shamel, 
working with tobacco experiments and cot- 
ton, took me over to Mr. Oliver’s depart- 
ment, as chief propagator to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I did 
not expect he would take much notice of me, 
but he taught me the whole game and took 
quite an interest in doing so. I have de- 
veloped a type or two of tobacco that has 
made good—so good that the Pennsylvania 
Experimental (so called experts) could not 
down it after 15 years of trying. I have the 
best of them. The types of tobacco they 
have put out have fallen down and my type 
is in demand. 

I would like to get a cross between the 
Irish Cobbler potato and some other smooth 
early variety. 

In May, I brought a cactus (young plant) 
with me from Florida. I picked it up south 
of Palm Beach, along the Gulf Stream. The 
spines were two inches long. I planted it in 
rich loam soil (Lancaster county’s best), 
fed it with a complete fertilizer, such as we 
used for potatoes and tobacco, then awaited 
results. About July it began to grow very 
rapidly, and doubled its height by fall. Then 
I noticed the new laterals were not producing 
any spines; also the original part of the plant 
had lost most of the spines. Now the plant 
is 20 inches high with seven laterals, actually 
becoming spineless. 

The different climate and soil conditions 
have caused the cactus to lose its spines. 
There are a few, about one-eighth inch long, 
on the original part of the plant. It is my 
opinion that cactus brought from a tropical 
climate to a colder climate will lose the 
spines. However, the chromosomes that 
produce the spine will not be eliminated; they 
would become recessive until under natural 
conditions they would again become domi- 
nant and produce spines, by moving a plant 
back to its native climate and soil. 

I am of the opinion that Mr. Burbank 
brought his spineless cactus from a tropical 
climate. I intend to ask him about it. I 
was told about a year ago that some of his 
cacti were producing spines. J. S. Weaver. 





Taxes and Conservation 


The taxes on farm property are fast becoming 
unbearable. Many farmers in this neigh- 
borhood are practically unable to pay their 
taxes at the present rate, as the tax here 
runs over $1 an acre a year. 

It seems to me like a disgrace the way the 
last remaining patches of timber and wood- 
lots are being cut and destroyed. Although 
the last virgin forests were cut in this vicinity 
a number of years ago, there are four saw- 
mills within three miles of our farm, busy 
cutting the last remaining patches of timber 
in the vicinity. Trees down to three and 
four inches in diameter are cut for mine 
props and ties. Edward G. Grube. 





Kind Words from a Reader 


Dear Sir 
You had better make a bargain with 
some good Publishing House; that Rubish 
you are puting in there now, nobody cares 
anyting about it. it is neither instructive 
nor is it entertaining. Publish one Artikel 
a month either good fiction, Sientifik matter 
or some real traveling storie. 
Respektfully yours 
A. R., Langley, Wash. 
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When you buy farm power equipment you 
demand three things—right prices, good qual- 
ity, and service responsibility. 


How can you make sure of these things? 
One way is the safe way. Buy from a respon- 
sible local dealer whorepresents a responsible 
manufacturer. In other words, ask yourself 
the question, ““Who stands behind the equip- _ electricity but also engine pow- 
ment I buy?” 


Your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer is a good 
man to deal with. He carries a line of prod- 
ucts known for many years—products that 
are built right and priced low—products that 
bring more comforts into your home and more 
profits to your farm—products that deliver Sjeei Eclipse Windmills 
reliable, low-cost service year after year. 

















Home Water 
Plants 


At a very low cost 
you can enjoy run- 
ning water pum 
be a reliable water 
plant built by the 
same manufactur- 
ers who build huge 
mping equipment 
or municipalities 
and irrigation proj- 


ts. 


120 gal. per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60 
cycle motor,8 gal. 
galv’d tank, com- 
plete............$84.75 

200 gal. per hourca- 
pacity pump, 60 
cycle motor, 35 gal. 
galv’d tank..$123.00 

Alsolarger sizes, for 

engine orelectric 

drive, correspond- 

‘ingly low priced. 











“Z’’ Engines 


A half million farmers use ‘*Z"” 
Engines because they are the 


biggest dollar-for-dollar value 
on the market. Sizes from 2 to 


e 20 horsepower. 
& | 2 hp. battery equipt.... $48.50 
2 hp. magneto equipt 58.50 


3 hp. magneto equipt......101.00 
6 hp. magneto equipt..... 153.00 

















Home Light and 
Power Plants 
This plant furnishes not only 
er whenever you need it. 


No. 1% plant 
No. 3 plant 

















Self-oiling, all-metal construc- 
tion lasts a lifetime because 
all parts are completely en- 


Every time you buy a Fairbanks-Morse = Giosed‘and all working parts 


product you receive a double guarantee of 
satisfaction—a guarantee from the dealer and 
a guarantee from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Look over the Fairbanks-Morse Products 
listed on this page. Every one is a remark- 
ably good value. 


are carefully machined. 

















Feed Grinders 
Make every bushel pay by grind- ! 


There isa Fairbanks-Morse dealerinyour Mskesyet Xi witha F-M Atl. 


Fairbanks-Morse Products also include Fairbanks Scales, wash- 
ing machines, electric motor:, a complete line of general service 


“ 


pumping equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


Manufacturers 





Without any obligation on my part, send free, descriptive lit- 
erature and complete information concerning the items I have 


checked at the left. 
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Purpose Hammer Type or Burr 


community. See him or send us the COUPON Type Feed Grinder. 
for latest literature and complete details. 


Burr Type No. 4.... ..$11.00 
Burr Type No. 8 ..................40.00 
Burr Type ang o .... 55.00 
-P se Hammer Ty 
cto neem emmil + 


All orice: cash f. 0. b. factory. 
Add freight to your town. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Chicago, U.~. S. A. 
Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks - Morse Products 


SS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 1301 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
OZ” Engines 

O Home Water Plants 
O Feed Grinder 
O Home Light and Power Plants 
GD Steel Eclipse Windmills 


© Fairbanks Scales 
1] Washing Machines 


“Every Line a Leader”’ 


ciate 





























e 
The Greatest of All 
STRAWBERRY BOOKS 


Here is the most wonderful Strawberry Book 
ever published. Written by the world’sgreatest 
strawberry expert. Tells his secret of grow- 
ing big crops of big luscious berries. 

No home or farm is complete without a berry 
garden. This new Berry k gives you your 
choice of 6 ready-made berry gardens at special 
bargain prices. _ 

Pictures and describes 18 of the best standard 
varieties and 7 famous everbearers. Quotes 
low prices on raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes and features Rockhill, the $50,000 
eye 

Send Sor, this book ond read bow growers are 
making from $500 to $1, rofit per acre from 
strawberries—others making $100 to $300 from 
small gardens. 

Just send your name and address on a 

card or letter. Doitnow. The book is Free. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 1426 Three Rivers, Mich. 


Apple Trees 


23c 

Baldwin, Ben Davis, Gano, 
Grimes -Golden, Jonathan, 
Northern Spy, Delicious and al- 
most every other variety. Well 
rooted trees of good caliper; har- 
dy; thrifty. Just — for the 
orchard or garden. ial bar- 
gain prices—23c each. Order 
quick. 
New beautiful 198 page garden book just off 
the press. Full of low prices and valuable 
planting information on ‘‘Trees and Seeds t Grow’’. Send 
or it today. 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 

. 40 Years in Business 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 
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Thawing Frozen 
Pipes 











HE middle of a frozen pipe should never 

be thawed first, because expansion of the 
water confined by ice on both sides may 
burst the pipe. When thawing a water-pipe, 
work toward the supply, opening a faucet to 
show when the flow starts. When thawing 
a waste- or sewer-pipe, work upward from 
the lower end to permit the water to drain 
away. Applying boiling water or hot cloths 
to a frozen pipe is simple and effective. 
Where there is no danger of fire a torch or 


Dotted lines show Fittings 
gdsaete ond pipe removed 
ag ee 
+? 
$29 
ence 
Si 504 





"dmacmad Water Pipe 









Thaw Pipe 
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Toba! 


aM) =. 
BE 
Y SIMPLICITY |) 
Furmished with BR} 3.02% @ 03S 
Big Capacity--Low Cost 


A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants to keep his trees clean 
and produce the MOST and the BEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 


5\2 Gallons a Minute 

at 250 Pounds Pressure 
—sufficient to do'good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods. Complete with Wesary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Trouble- 
less Ball Valves, 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto - equipped), Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money-maker for the grower. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 










50-8100 


Name 


Address. 











7777777 777 7 74 


A good way of thawing a frozen pipe 


burning newspaper run back and forth along 
the frozen pipe gives quick results. 
Underground or otherwise inaccessible 
pipes can be thawed as follows: Open the 
frozen water-pipe on the house end. Insert 
one end of a small pipe or tube. With the 
aid of a funnel at the other end of the small 
pipe pour boiling water into it and push it 
forward as the ice melts. A piece of rubber 
tubing can be used to connect the funnel to 
the thaw pipe. Hold the funnel higher than 
the frozen pipe, so that the hot water has 
head and forces the cooled water back to the 
opening, where it can be caught in a pail. 


Adding Extra Pipe 


The head can be increased and the funnel 
can be more conveniently used if an elbow 
and a piece of vertical pipe are added to the 
outer end of the thaw pipe, as shown. Add 
more thaw pipe at the outer end until a 
passage is made through the ice. Withdraw 
the thaw pipe quickly after the flow starts. 
Do not stop the flow until the thaw pipe is 
fully removed and the frozen pipe is cleared 
of ice. A small force-pump is often used 
instead of a funnel and is much to be pre- 
ferred for a long piece of pipe. If available, 
a jet of steam can used instead of hot 
water; being hotter, it is more rapid. 

Frozen traps and waste-pipes are some- 
times thawed by pouring in caustic soda or 
lye, obtainable at grocery stores for about 
25 cents a pound. Chemicals of this char- 
acter should be labeled ‘‘poison’’ and should 
be kept where children can not get them. 
To prevent freezing, the water in the traps 
of a vacant house should be removed during 
cold weather, and the traps should be filled 
with kerosene, crude glycerin, or a very 
strong brine made of common salt and water. 











Original model of the first plow 
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Less Work More 
ay. f 


to drain low gipees, 
and rolling fields, sto) 
isture. cut 


d_attrac- 
DITCHER 





Gurney’s 
certified Grimm Alfalfa 
yisiée for years and years without 
ng. Practically frost and drouth-proof. 
So rich in protein, it cuts feeding costs in 
two. No better soil builder on ! 


3 to 4 Crops Yearly! 


Gurney’s hardy Grimm yields from 
early spring to late fall, producing 
8to4 crops. Price per 100 lbs., 
only .00. Order early while 
this low price lasts! Handsome free 
Catalog upon request. 

Gurney Seed & Nursery Oo. 

105 Gurney Square, 


EERS 20 Packets for 10c. 
Wonderful Trial Offer 
We will mail the following 20 Sample packets of 
Fresh, Reliable Seeds worth $1.00 for only 10 cts 
CABBAGE, Ball Head PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
ARROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey 
ERY, Best Winter RADISH, White Icicle 
UMBER, Favorite SPINACH, Summer 
K MELON, Gem TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
ERMELON, Early TURNIP, Purple Top Globe 
Iso 8 BEST STANDARD FLOWERS, 50c 




















Mixed 
Foliage MIXED FLOWERS.500 Sorts 
SEEDS at Wholesale Prices. SEED BOOK FREE. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming Oxalis Bulbs for 10c. 


10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs 25c 
15 Grand Double Dahlia Bulbs $1.00 


Sell Nursery Stock 


IN YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
In a week Driest earned $74; Church $86; Etter $109; Tillison 
$121. Simply take orders for our dependable fruit trees, 
shrubbery, etc., which people are ordering now for Sprin 
planting. We deliver and collect. Pay check weekly. Fu 
or spare-time work. Free selling outfit, No capital or ex- 

rience required. Complete cooperation, 

‘rite us today. Start work next wéek. Est. 

PERRY NURSERY COMPANY 1885 
Dept. F-1, ochester, N. Y. 


Dy AGE ROSES 


Dingee roses are wn on their own 
roots—known as the best for 76 years. 
Send for our “New Guide to Rose 
Culture” for 1926—it’s free. It isn’t 
a catalog—it’s a practical work on rose 
wing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 112, West Greve. Pa. 


OSES, SEEDS, TREES, 


strawberry plants, small fruits, vines—all 

the best varieties accurately described and 

reasonably priced in this big, new, illustrated 

FREE catalog— America’s leading garden and 

orchard guide. Edition limited—write 
BOOK for your copy today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 72 years 
Box F 1 Painesville, Ohio 


CLOVER s2: 
































$200 


to $3.00 per bu. by ordering now. Act quickly. Crop short, 
market advancing. Buy now your } see Seed. Have 
i Fit tested Iowa grown Clover. 
Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam, Timothy and all garden 
seeds. rices save you money. n’t wait an more 
money. Write tedey tor Sree Samples, special prices ond tt page 
catalog. Can ship from eastern warehouse. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 109, Ciarinda, lowa 











Gees MONET LANTS _ Best Quality 
Fine Stock of MONEY at LOWEST PRICES 
MAKING Kinds Free catalog, address 


Cc. S. PERDUE Box 10 SHOWELL, MD. 
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A Sure-Shot Stand 
of Alfalfa 











AN you always get a stand of alfalfa if 

directions are followed completely?’ I 
asked C. W. Stahl, an alfalfa grower in 
Southeastern Nebraska. Mr. Stahl has 75 
acres of fine alfalfa growing in his fields, and 
his experience covers about 20 years. 

He explained that he had worked out a 
system that was practically 100 per cent 
sure. Here is his method: 

First, the ground is plowed shallow early 
in the spring. No crop is seeded, but the 
ground is summer-fallowed throughout the 
growing season. The fallowing does two 
things—it saves the moisture, and kills the 
weeds, thus giving the ground a needed rest. 

Late in summer, about the last two weeks 
in August, the seed is sown. Even though 
rains are scanty at this season there is enough 
moisture to start the alfalfa. There are no 
bothersome weeds. The ground is well 
packed and with this vigorous, clean, firm 
seed-bed the new plants get far enough along 
to withstand the most severe winter. 

Some folks think this system involves too 
great an expense, since the ground yields no 
crops for a season, and there is the additional 
labor of summer tilling. 

I suggested this to Stahl. ‘‘There is really 
no loss of crop,’’ he replied, and as proof of 
his statement he showed me two fields of 
alfalfa. One had been seeded the previous 
spring and the other in the fall on summer 
fallow. The spring seeding was a little over 
one year old, and the summer fallow was 
five months later. The spring seeding was 
weedy, it showed signs of weakness due to 
the fight with the weeds. The younger fall- 
seeded alfalfa was thrifty and vigorous, and 
would yield a third more hay that year. 

‘Does this show any loss?”’ Stahl ques- 
tioned. ‘‘Here is a younger growth giving 
greater returns. The only extra cost of this 
fall-seeded crop was the four harrowings 
and the one disking, and I have a perfect 
stand here, while on the earlier and spring 
seeding I have about a two-thirds stand. 

‘‘We get in a hurry sometimes and want 
to get a crop to growing, so we resort to put- 
ting in the seed immediately following an- 
other crop. Sometimes we hit it—but it 
can’t be depended on. If called upon to 
guarantee a stand -I would put my faith in 
the summer-tilled every time. It eliminates 
the gamble and makes it surer than most of 
our farm practises.” R. 





Tractors Not High 


A tractor can now be bought for about 19 
cents a pound, filled with fuel, water and 
oil, delivered on the farm and ready for work. 
Compare this with, say, ash-cans at 23 cents 
a pound, or milk-cans at 29 cents, or a carpet- 
sweeper at 60 cents, or a forge at 26 cents. 

None of the other articles have expensive 
ball- and roller-bearings, machine-cut gears, 
hardened and. finished to the thousandth of 
an inch. Think of the magneto, air washer, 
radiator, clutch and other fine works in the 
tractor. Compare this with a piece of metal 
rolled and a bottom fastened on—an ash-can 
—selling for more per pound than the 
tractor. Of course, we need ash-cans as well 
as tractors. I give the figures merely to show 
that the price of power-farming equipment 
is not high. 

Not only is the price per pound of tractors 
comparatively low, but the price of ma- 
chinery which it operates is not expensive. 
Farm machinery is selling for 13 cents a 
pound. This figure is higher on some ma- 
chines and lower on others; the average is 
13 cents a pound. 

A tractor can be purchased for $600. 
Twelve notes, of $50 each, one for each 
month, will pay for that tractor in one year. 
Who can employ a farm hand for $50 a 
month who can do what that tractor will? 
Any farm boy twelve years old can go out 
and direct the power of that tractor to any 
farm job and do a man’s work. 

Sam Calvin says his boys are constantly 
hunting a job in order to get a chance to 
run one of the tractors. If they can’t find 
anything else to do, they use the tractor 
to haul clay to build a tennis court. Boys 
surely do like to run machinery. B. 
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have its garden 

































S what your stock eats more important than what your family 
eats? Nocrop can be more valuable than a good, well-kept 
home garden. None pays better for the little time and work it 
takes. None gives bigger returns in cash, health and satisfaction. 
Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes take the work out of gardening. Every- 


body who tries them is amazed at their accuracy, easy handling and fine work. 
YOU will be surprised at the work and time they save. 

The Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe shown here is the one 
most people use. Does everything from planting to weeding. Described in full 
detail on Pages 4-5 of new Planet Jr. catalog. Ask your dealer for catalog and 


our new booklet on home gardening. 


If he can’t supply you, we will. 


S. L. Allen & Co.,. Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and Garden Implements in the World 
Department 24, 3425 B Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 











BOLENS Garden Tractor _ 


Does Seeding, Cultivating and 

Lawn Mowing with great saving 
of time and effort. All it needs is 
a guiding hand. Gasoline power : 
does the work. Attachments for @333 

different jobs ue instantly inter- (Q (4 
changeable. Many indispensable 
features — patent arched axle, 
boot cones, 5 gad turn, etc. A boy or girl will run it with 

elig 
515 PARK ST. GILSON MFG. CO. PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 











CALIFORNIA FARMS IN 
SUNNY SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity— 
choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck and forty 
commercial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Mountain and 
seashore recreation nearby. Free appraisement 
service. Write Room 23—Agricultural Department, 
Stockton, San Joaquin County, California. 















Maloney’s Guaranteed Trees 


' Shrubs—Vines—Roses—Berries—Certified Fruit Trees 


We have thousands of fruit trees certified true to name by the Massachusetts Fruit ] 
Growers Association who fastened a seal to each tree bearing the name of the Association 


and the name of the variety. This seal will remain on the tree until it comes into fruiting. — 
Maloney’s Hardy Upland Grown Nursery Stock The 
is all guaranteed true to name, free trom disease, and to arrive in first class condition. Se: 


For over 40 years we have been selling direct to the planter at growers prices. 
Send Today for Our Free 

It tells the things you should know about our 
Every order, ag: or small, will receive our careful painstaking attention. 

We Pay Transportation Charges. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc., 25 Main Street, Dansville, New York 


Spies Catalo: 


iness ae g will save you money. 


See Catalog. 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


Lifetime 


head 


THICK LIQUID 


ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer's prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Don't Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to sore your barn, house or other building 
it instantly. We do not want you to 
usasingle penny. You paynoC.O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but all of it. After 4 months’ test 
gun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is 
we have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This is a trial that is a real 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roofandadd 
ten years to the life of yourold one. Don’t 
a 4 till rains remind you that your roofs 
. Get full détails now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
soot! Why, go to My the eupenee and 
trouble of ripping off and cing your 
old roof, when an nemauer Seal-Tite 
covering will make it a — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No nesting. cat pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Months’ Trial Offer 


SSRSECECSCSCCEEE CeeeEEReeeReEeEES 
Monarch Paint Co. bis¢ 

Dept.25-01 Cleveland, Ohio 
Please tell me all about the Seal - Tite 


method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months’ trial offer. 


Pine ot ‘Seat THAT! Put a coat- 
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The Sale of Sheffield 


Farms 


Continued from page 5 











shortage in the New York district. Our policy 
is to handle each milkshed in which we oper- 
ate as a unit as far as possible, and not only 
would we not attempt to beat down prices 
in one milkshed by bringing in the surplus 
from another, but we would not even think 
of doing so. We do not intend to hold a 
club over the farmer any more than we will 
hold one over the consumef.”’ 


Statement from Loton Horton 


That sounded fair enough. So I went to 
call on the head of Sheffield Farms, Loton 
Horton, and this is what he told me: 

“The metropolitan area which we serve 
has a population of approximately one-tenth 
that of the entire United States and it is 
growing with remarkable rapidity. There- 
fore, two things must be thoroughly con- 
sidered—capital for the production of milk 
and capital for its distribution. 

“The price paid must be made sufficiently 
attractive to the farmer to encourage him 
to invest capital, together with his energy and 
knowledge of farming, so that the production 
of this great product will steadily increase 
instead of diminish, and there is no way that 
I know of to do this except through economies 
in business operation. 

“In associating our company with the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, which 
is largely interested in the manufacture 
and distribution of ice-cream, I have in mind 
the economic possibilities which the com- 
bination of the two branches of the business 
present. In the city, when the demands 
for milk in its fluid form decrease, the de- 

mand for ice-cream increases and our excess 
at this time can readily be absorbed in its 
manufacture. This also works the other 
way, because, when our people are back in 
the city, the demand for ice-sream falls off 
and we have the use of milk and cream in the 
fluid form. This should reflect back to the 
producer in the country who now has to 
suffer considerable loss during certain seasons 
of the year when 50 per cent of his labor has 
to go into milk by-products from which the 
return is so much lower. 

“And so it is with the distributing end of 
the business. The great need for capital in 
the! building of modern pasteurizing plants 
and distributing plants has become such 
that the proper building up of this large 
business has been seriously hampered by our 
lack of money, and it all simply resolves it- 
self to this: If the purveyor is able to con- 
duct his business in a sound financial and 
safe businesslike manner, capital will always 
be seeking investment in such operations. 


Demand for Milk Increasing 


“Only a few of us realize fully how the 
demand for milk is increasing. For instance, 
there are 60,000 more births annually than 
deaths in this metropolitan territory, and 
you must realize that nothing can take the 

lace of milk as a foster-mother for our 

abies. In addition the population is in- 
creasing from 200,000 to 250,000 per annum 
by. people coming here to live. 

“There is of course a limit from where milk 
can be brought to this city, and it is better 
for us to encourage the production at our 
own door than to try to study scientific 
ways of bringing it here from greater dis- 
tances. 

“Now let me say this as a personal message 
to my friends on the farms: The National 
Dairy Products Corporation has asked me 
to continue as yng wg of Sheffield Farms 
Company, and as long as I am here, my 
relations with the Sheffield producers will be 
exactly as they have been in the past. I 
shall expect them to come in and sit down 
and confer with me around this desk just as 
they always have done. 

“And let me tell you something else. This 
business here could never have been built 
up if it had not been for the support of the 
farmers and the consuming public. Don’t 
you suppose I appreciate that? Some farm 
families have been yoann milk to me for 
three generations, and I am not one to forget 
such loyalty and the loyalty of Sheffield 
producers generally. What's my good for- 
tune is their good [Continued on page 65 














ENTAUR 
SMALL FARM 

TRACTOR 

Makes Farm Work 


Quicker, Easier 


and More 
Profitable 


HERE is a dependable low-cost tractor that takes 
the drudgery out of farming and enables you to 
do twice as much work in a day’s time. The CEN- 
TAUR is a different tractor---more flexible than 
any other---better fitted for all ’round use on the 
farm---less expensive to buy and operate---and 
above all, trouble-proof. This sturdy tractor will 
cut your planting and cultivating costs to the mini- 
mum and give you an inexpensive power unit for 
dozens of other jobs. 


Plows 7” Deep—Backs on Own Power 


The CENTAUR is a riding tractor on all jobs. Does 
plowiee. harrowing, discing, seeding, cultivating, 
mauling, feed grinding and all other belt and draw 
bar work. Low cost. Fully guaranteed. Get the 
facts about this money-making, work-saving tractor 
at once. Write today. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
33 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 


pei Famous 
pomialoes. 


‘TomaTo spac tALISTS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 
* Our “‘Rosy Morn’’---pink skin- 
ned, firm fleshed and deliciously 
flavored---is one of our newest 
‘ finest varieties. A sure and ear- 
producer of solid fruit, a@ good 
slicer. No ap rl enews the stem. Packet, 
LIVINGSTON’S 1926 SEED pn 
For better gardens, get this handsomely illustrated An- 
nual. Describes in detail such new an a pepeer varieties 
as Golden Acre Cabbage, Golden Plame lery. Whipple’s 
Early Yellow Sweet Corn, Honey Ball Muskmelon, King 
of Denmark Spinach, etc., ete. Tells when and how to 
plant for surest, biggest crops. Write for free copy today 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO.,151Chestnut St., Columbus, 0. 
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| PWD ALA VAAIEIEWI NEIL MAT SUL ON 5 


Vir PSINIA home: 
pn.Chesa eake “toot | 
Ife Ee, $2.0 ke 


Fevrerere ei ae land with improvements. 
Delightful climate and year-round 
grazing. General Farming, Truck- 
ing, Dairying, Cattle and Poultry 
do well. Dependable and fast 
transportation to best markets at reasonable freight rates. 
Excellent schools and churches, hospitable people. Good 
roads, low taxes, increasing values, attractive coloniza- 
tion tracts, Write for handsome booklet giving com- 
plete information. Sent free. 

Address K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 

Room 335, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
‘Richmond, Virginia. 


$100 Cash 
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ly one to a fam 

New Garden Guide hy ex- 
plains the conditions of this 
contest, Write for it today. 

We will mail 

For 10c one packet 
ead Cab. 
Princess Radish, New 60 
Day wae wg Self-Growing Celery, Fullerton Market Let- 
tuce and 12 varieties choice Snower seeds. Guaranteed to Please. 
Every ener and ay ta should try this ——— collec- 

tion of Northern Grown Seeds. Send your order today. 

Don't fas fail to to get c our New Garden and Plant Guide. eer 
mailed free all about the Big Cash Prize. Write today. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., Dept. 733 Rockford, illinois 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO.' 
1078 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Catalog 





$50,000 APE-VINES 


66 varieties. Also po Fruits, Trees, etc 
Genuine. Cheap, 2 sample vines mailed By se. on peive 
catalog free. West will? urseries, Inc., Box 6, Fredonia, 
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Plants for Hanging 


Baskets 
By Jane Leslie Kift 
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HOICE of plants for hanging baskets, 

whether for the house or porch, is quite 
limited. The hot, dry air of the house pre- 
vents the successful growing of many plants 
that will do splendidly in the open garden. 
So when considering plants suitable for 
hanging baskets, we must consider not what 
we like or may think attractive, but varieties 
that are suitable. A basket hanging in a 
sunny window or in a windy porch dries out 
very rapidly and in most cases needs just 
about twice the quantity of water usually 
given. Therefore it is useless to attempt to 
grow soft, tender summer-flowering plants or 
trailers. Even if they should withstand the 
drought, they would soon be attacked by 
insects. 

Some prefer a variety of plants in the 
basket, but the effect is more artistic if we 
confine our choice to one kind. Moreover, 
unless a basket is very large, there is not 
enough root room to sustain in full vigor a 
variety of strong-growing vines. 


THONNA crassifolia, commonly called 

the pickle-plant, is a very easy, rapid- 
growing, trailing vine, and one of the most 
satisfactory plants that can be used. It is 
especially desirable because it requires so 
little moisture and is seldom attacked by 
insect pests of any kind; after it is well 
established it requires no care beyond water- 
ing. A well-grown specimen will drop from 
a basket for several feet and is really a very 
effective window or porch decoration. It is 
easily propagated; simply cut off a bunch of 
shoots, plant them in a pot and keep them 
shaded for a few days and they will start 
growing at once. The individual flower of 
the Othonna is not especially striking— 
much like a miniature yellow daisy; but when 
grown in large quantities, the contrast be- 
tween them and the peculiar green foliage of 
this plant is very effective. 

Tradescantias grow easily and rapidly and 
are desirable for basket culture. There are 
several sorts in general cultivation, all of 
which are reliable. T. zebrina, the dark- 
striped variety, is beautiful. 

T. tricolor, similar to zebrina but with 
the addition of a pale-pink stripe in each 
leaf, is also attractive. This variety being a 
chance sport, is likely to go back to the 
original, so you should be careful to watch 
it and pinch out a shoot that is not of the 
right color. In this way only can you keep 
it true. T. vendis, the commcn green 
variety, is well known. T. bicolor is the 
beautiful variegated green and white sort, 
and is always pleasing. 


LL varieties of tradescantia will grow 
beautifully in bowls of water if the 
water is occasionally renewed. Lysimachia 
nummularia, or moneywort, perhaps better 
known as the wandering Jew, is a pernicious 
weed that spreads quickly and is indeed 
much to be dreaded when on the lawn, but 
is one of the most charming plants for basket 
culture. It will droop for several feet and 
never be troubled with insects. 

For a basket of moneywort just plant a 
bunch of tops in the center, keep them wet 
and they will at once start to grow. 

the above-named plants will grow 
without direct sunlight. 

Linaria cymbalaria, or Kenilworth ivy, is 
a very quaint, old-fashioned vine that readily 
grows from seed. It bears a small pink 
flower, resembling in form a miniature snap- 
dragon, and is a very free bloomer. It will 
do best where not too warm, and must be 
kept wet. 

Ivy geraniums make attractive basket 
plants, but they require much sunshine and 
water. The common parlor ivy grows beauti- 
fully in a basket, but in a very warm place 
may be attacked by the aphis or green fly. 
To prevent this, give frequent sprinklings of 
water over the tops or foliage and follow with 
tobacco dust shaken over the plant while the 
leaves are damp. 

There is nothing rare about the plants I 
have recommended—all are quite common. 
But they are all absolutely reliable. They 
will stand more neglect hats most plants. 


All they require is water—plenty of it and 


frequent applications. 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Working for You 


In the past twenty-five years 
this Bureau has spent much 
of its time conducting actual 
trials, collecting data from Ex- 
periment Station demonstra- 
tions and elsewhere to learn the 
actual facts about the value of 


NITRATE OF SODA 


in fertilizing crops. 


There is no guess work in the Bul- 
letins we send out on this subject. 
Farmers throughout the Country 
who have read them and have fol- 
lowed our advice have added by 
their own testimony to the over- 
whelming evidence in favor of the 
use of Nitrate of Soda for profitable 
results. 

There is a sure way of learning 
definitely just how profitably you 
can use Nitrate of Soda on your own 
land. Demonstrate it on one of your 
own crops. 

Mark off two plots of one acre or 
half an acre each. On one of the 
plots, use Nitrate of Soda, 200 lbs. 
per acre for cultivated crops or 100 
ibs. per acre for other crops. On the 
second plot use no Nitrate. 

Harvest the plots separately and 
weigh or measure the results. 

The cash value of the increased 
crop on the Nitrated plot over that 
on the check plot will show you just 
what profit comes from the use of 
the Nitrate. 


If you want our Free Bulletins full 

. of truths about Nitrate of Soda, send 

us your address, name your principal 

crops and for our information add the 
number 1320. © 


The cost of plowing, planting and cul- 
tivating an acre is the same whether 
a good crop or a poor one results. 

Aside from the effect of sunshine 
and rain, a good or bad crop depends 
largely on the fertilizer u 

If a dollar’s worth of Nitrate of 
Soda will produce an increase of a 
dollar and a quarter or more in crop 
its use pays a big profit regardless of 
cost. 

Take Apples for instance. 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion’ s Bulletin reports: 

“The use of twenty cents worth of 
Nitrate of Soda per tree resulted in an 
increased yield of more than 1 barrel 
of fruit per tree.’ 

Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
Station, Fruit Notes No. 9, says: 

“‘For immediate results there is 
probably aching’ that will excel Ni- 
trate of Soda in the sod orchard. The 
standard recommendation is five Ibs. 
for a mature tree which can be in- 
creased or decreased to suit conditions. 

“In meee cases this chemical has 
shown itself to be the only one that i is 
of direct assistance to the tree.’ 

Arkansas Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. 181: 

“The best results have been ob- 
tained by using about 2% pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda per average tree for 
early application; and about the same 
amount for the June drop application.” 

New Hampshire College Experi- 
ment Station Technical Bulletin: 

“It is also well known that nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, especially the more 
ie available forms such as Nitrate 
of Soda, will bring about increased 
growth of the trees.’ 

Maryland Experiment Station Bul- 


tin 

“Of the three materials, Nitrate of 
Soda or some other quick acting ni- 
trogenous material is most likely to 
give direct benefit. 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin: 

“Quickly available nitrogen is clearly 
the determining element in successful 
orchard fertilization on thin, poor u 
land soils such as abound in the hilly 
regions of southern Ohio. 

**The addition of 2% pounds of Ni- 
trate of Soda per tree to the regular 
applications of 24% pounds Nitrate, 5 
pounde Acid Phosphate and 24 pounds 

Potash per tree gave a gain of | 24 
barrels of apples per acre per year.’ 

Others bear the same testimony. 

For Cotton growers Nitrate has be- 
come such an absolute necessity that 
the Legislature of South Carolina has 
appointed a Commission to arrange 
for the purchase of full ship cargoes of 
Nitrate in Chile and to import it for 
direct sale to South Carolina farmers. 

During the war, the Congress of the 
United Statesappropriated $20,000,000 
to import Nitrate of Soda from Chile 
and sell it direct to farmers at cost. 

Tobacco_ experiments in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland have shown that 
200 pounds of Nitrate of Soda per acre 
have produced an increase of more 
than 300 pounds of leaf Tobacco and 
also that without further fertilizer the 
Wheat, following Tobacco on the same 
ground, produced an increase of over 
six bushels of Wheat. 

Tobacco experiments at the V: irginia 
and Ohio Stations also show very large 
profits from unas Nitrate. 

Wheat, top-dressed in the Spring 
with 100 pounds of Ni trate, at the 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Virginia Stations 
has shown very profitable returns. 

Hay increases of 33 per cent may be 
expected from an early Spring top- 
dressing of 100 pounds of Nitrate per 
acre and permanent pastures are tre- 
mendously improv by the same 
treatment. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
701 Cotton Exchange Bidg., M senenttie. Tenn. 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


dison Avenue, New York 























PEACH& APPLE 


TREES viz 


rr Lots by y Eroren. Gaae or Parcel aoe 
es, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Fear, Plums Trees, rea’ Wines t ‘and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


VICK’S.iris: GUIDE 


and Floral 


JAMES VICK’S SON 
14 Stone Street 





For 77 years the leading authority 
zo on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Raw.:: | 
Read Seeds, Plants and 
eady thanever. Send for free copy today. 
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Bulbs. Better 1926 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 













































HARRIS SEEDS “From the Farm to You” 






otal the Garm t 











thoroughb: 
pay 2) The percent that the seed 
the label so you a just how thic 
of che largest growers of vegetables and flower seeds in 
New York State and sells direct to gardeners and farmers at 
wholesale prices. 
We offer this year some new and very superior varieties of 
va s. Our catalog will interest 
If you grow for market 


one 


wer like Harris—(1 


oe Dower and Farm s 


There are distinct advantages in buying seeds direct from 

(1) Harris seeds have had 
for high quality for 50 years—They are bred as carefully as 
red live stock and so produce very much better re- 
erminates is marked on 


ital card will bring it. 


ox ak ociceaie price list. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., R. F. D. 20, Coldwater, N. Y. 


a reputation 


to sow—(3) Harris is 











WE PAY THE 
. FREICHT 






buy all of 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 






Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 

kitchen, bath. 

3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high pate lum- 
throughout. 





Living room, 
dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms,andbath- 
room. All ma- 
terials readi- 
cut, saving 18 
percent on cost, 








Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy man can 
erect these houses. 















Large living room f #. ie 
with circle-tread open J] jh. me 
stairway, dining ae 
room, kitchen. 
3 bedrooms, 
each with ¢ 
closet. Bath on 
second floor. 
Price inctades all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. 
id to your station. Permanent Homes 


F 

pied gE TABLE. Many styles of year ‘rou "round nd dwellings, 

——— cottages and garages to Saas rol rite nearest 
mill today for FREE Money. Catalog No. 737. 


The ALADDIN Cc Co., wy BASES 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; T 


PATENT-SENSE, itvstor si: 
served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 655 F St., Washington, D. C. 











‘Ye our W INTER Pro Profits! 





“How much will you earn this winter?” The 
answers that American Saw Mill owners are 
able to give to this question will surprise you. 
They hire men in winter when labor is cheap, 
and keep their engines or tractors busy with 
profitable lumbering operations in their own 
and their neighbors’ wood lots. 

One of our eight sizes of mills would suit your 
present power. Our free booklet tells how to 
start in this profitable winter time business. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


—— 
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Sorting Land in the 


Lake States 
By E. R. McIntyre 











P in the Great Lake states, which have 
been the center of the back-to-the-farm 
movement on cut-over lands for over a dec- 
ade, there is developing a new and rational 
land policy. Beginning with the Michigan 
State Economic Survey, this movement to 
“reclaim” the cut-over is a movement of 
land classification. It is expected to spread 
into Wisconsin and Minnesota and take the 
form of sorting of the land for the uses to 
which it is best suited by soil, topography, 
drainage, and forest growth. 

There are about 40,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land left in the wake of the lumbermen 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In 
all the nation there are 239,000,000 acres of 





























~ Some of the land should not be cleared 


cut-over land, but the Lake states have 
had the edge on the farm-develodpment move- 
ment for 15 years past, and for obvious 
reasons. These northern states had a 
climate and a population type which at- 
tracted immigrants from the agricultural 
regions of Central and Northern Europe. 
They are dairy states, and dairying suits 
the temperament of those settlers and fits 
in with stump-land farming. Then, besides, 
the three states had an association of in- 
terests which caused mutual work for settle- 
ment. 

So successful were they in attracting men 
to carve out cut-over farms that by the 
close of the World War there were about 
115,000 families ‘‘squatting’’ on the varied 
assortment of virgin acres in the Lake states. 


The Post-War Slump 


Then came the sudden drop in farm prices, 
the deflation of land values in the rich and 
settled farm states, and the lure to city 
labor. Naturally this proved an acid test 
for the settlement policies of colonization 
companies, land agents and individuals who 
had animated the cut-over land campaigns 
from 1910 to 1918. Many families struggled 
along and pulled through, if they were on 
fair to good land in good communities. The 
best colonization plans performed wonders, 
and the state agencies did their share to 
make going easy for the home builders. 
Cheap explosives were rushed in by car- 
loads to hasten the opening of new acres for 
pooper rotation to support cattle and sheep. 

astily conceived plans for state and local 
financing on bonds and amortization mort- 
gages were resorted to, and the Federal Land 
Bank at St. Paul saved many a hapless 
newcomer. 

Needless to relate that during this interval 
since 1920 there have been many failures in 
the cut-over, and many shacks and clearings 











MAKERS OF 
SAWS 
FILES 
KNIVES 
STEEL 


$2.00 


, 24 inches long, 7 or 
7’ 8 point. Ask your 
Hardware Dealer 
to get this saw for 
you. 


HOME anp FARM HAND SAW 


Hereis a Simonds Saw made of Simonds steel 
and offered at a price that is actually below 
that which you usually are asked to pay for 
an ordinary saw. 


All you need know about any saw you buy— 
hand, hack, cross-cut, circular or buck—is 
that the name Simonds must appear on the 
blade as your guarantee of quality. 

Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


























Big Incomes for Well Drillers 
0. 0. Corsaut of Royal Oak, Mich., made $2090 in 2 months 









Get into a big paying business. Be your own 
boss. Exceptional opportunities now offered in 
the Well Drilling Business which you can work 
at 12 months in the year. 

A machine for every depth, for every forma- 
tion, built in Gasoline Tractor and Non-Trac- 
tion Models. 

Write to-day for our BIG FREE 

OOK describin 

NG ALL- 
DRILL, Sold on easy terms. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. co... 
151 Chestnut St. WATERLOO, 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 








A Dime Brings Two Test Packets 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint ‘without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and > salen # for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
aint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Bend 10c in coin for test packets, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 


A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers,  3-B North Street, Adams, N. Y. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE [ode end 
Sr ACTORY DIRECT FARRER 


Gates, Posts, Barb Wire. 

F & Prices Lower 
4! 

TB rime ai Thanin Years 

os Savings greater than 

5 A ever. Quality Guaranteed. 

) Every foot of wire that goes 

into en Fence is drawn, 


annealed and Super-Galvanized right 
here in our own mills. - 


d " #§ saved at least 25 cents a rod,” 
says Joseph Brett, td Stone Ridge, N New York: 


ag aT saved $22.40 on my order,’ declares 
iE. Wairod, $22 Axe, Michigan. - 


mre From Factory to Farm / 

You, too, can save by buying direct 

from our factories. 1 styles of fence, 
Kitselman ‘“‘Y’’ Steel Posts 
with Jiffy Fasteners—the strongest 
made—to drive winter or summer. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write now—today—for our FREE 

Catalog of real money saving values, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

x 24] MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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have been abandoned to the wolves and 
taxes—especially on types of land which 
should never have been plowed at all. 


A Wiser Land Policy 


This brings us to 1923 and the Michigan 
Economic Survey, and other things bearing 
on the wiser land policy of the present in 
the Lake states. The lessons of the past ten 
years will not easily be forgotten, and the 
greatest error of all was to force farming upon 
niggardly, unsuited and unresponsive acres 
at a staggering cost of human hardship and 
much money. Much more shameful and 
wasteful does that old scheme appear in the 
light of modern facts and opinion, which 
will be quoted briefly. 

The economic survey in Michigan had al- 
ready covered five counties at the close of 
1924. It is handled by men employed by the 
state Department of Agriculture and the 
college of agriculture. The cost per acre 
varies from three to five cents. The maps 
to be prepared will show type of soil, topog- 
raphy, forest growth, possible forestry utili- 
zation, and land suitable for resorts and 
recreation adjoining the lakes. 

Special significance attaches to the forestry 
and recreation items in the survey. Michi- 
gan and the other two states have extensive 
wood-working mills and paper and pulp 
industries—aftermath of the pioneer timber- 
cruising days. In time there may be a 
scarcity of the raw material for these indus- 
tries. They have played no small part in 
furnishing employment to settlers on cut- 
over lands, to say nothing of the huge de- 
mand for the finished material from indus- 
tries near at home. 


Farming the Tourists 


The recreation and summer-resort business 
of the Lake states is almost as firmly estab- 
lished in their economic life as the dairy- 
cow—and indeed, the dairy-farmer and the 
dairy-cow get a large share of the vacation- 
ist’s dollar. If it had not been in the lake 
scenery that has lured the tourist since 1920, 
many a cut-over land family would have 
starved, or returned to land tenure in Illinois 
or Iowa. 

Ww hile the Michigan Economic Survey is 
going forward there are similar stirrings of 
new life in Wi isconsin. The Wisconsin 
immigration office is preparing a map of the 
state based on former detailed soil-surveys 
made by the state and federal Governments, 
and which takes in all of the counties subject 
to development. This map will show the 
percentages of land area in sand, loam and 
clay, and attempt some classification of the 
lands best suited for commercial timber 
culture. The state conservation and forestry 
commission has received new powers direct 
from the people in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment, which changes its sphere 
of activity on this question. The legislature 
of 1925 has these facts to take into account. 

Minnesota is becoming equally interested, 
and the movement to make “good forests 
out of poor farms’’ in the interest of all 
classes of people will get the aid of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station at St. 
Paul. Thus the three states are knit to- 
gether by common economic needs in a move- 
ment to direct their northward expansion 
along the line of least economic resistance— 
and, it is presumed, for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Farming will not be 
forced against an adverse current. The 
result in theory should be wider prosperity 
and enhanced property values (based on 
land earning-power) for those who do farm. 
Along with it, the tax trouble will be some- 
what banished from mind. That is, the 
states will get more tax revenue, while those 
who pay the tax will be doing it more cheer- 
fully and with a less-constant and burden- 
some drain. 


Sanction of Farm Leaders 


The awakened spirit of taking land inven- 
tories meets a cordial response among leading 
thinkers on the question. Not only that, 
but it fits the latest gesture of the federal 
Administration, and corresponds with the 
sober thought of farm leaders. 

President Coolidge, in his Chicago address 
in December, 1924, stressed the situation of 
agriculture in what he chose to call condi- 
tions resulting from overproduction. He 
believes in wiser production and saner sales- 
manship rather than reckless expansion in 
any agricultural direction. This ‘checks’ 
pretty well with the Lake states’ newest 
land program. 
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I Made$104.63 


Per Week in Sales 
For Last 23 Weeks 


Tn just the time I could spare from my, 
regular job, I have made over $2,400.00 in 
sales during the last 23 weeks—selling Stark’s 


famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Hedges, Rose 
Bushes, etc. Stark’s Free Selling Outfit and Instruc- 
tions—and their constant help made me Succeed From The 
Start. I sold $159.45 worth the 4 first week!” reports EDW. 
MENHENNETT, Broome Co., N. Y 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER, a 26 | anew KENTUCKY man, - se $583.70 worth 
year old farmer, made $1,837.85 worth of Stark | Of sales during his first week. 
Tree sales in Last 12 weeks, just in his spare Every Stark Salesman is tremendous = TE 


: HELPED b:; te fact {het cur are F 
time. In 3 days A.C. WiINTERHEIMER made LARGEST NURSERIES ~ the W 


$159.25 worth of sales to his INDIANA neigh- LDEST IN AMERICA. hy fp mon’ 

bors. R. E. Beauchamp gathered in $150.00 icemmadien valnes 86,000,000 r Advertis- 
worth of orders in his first 3 days’ work among | million) Americans every year es 
his ILLINOIS friends. SHERMAN ROBBINS, | selling easier for every S 


se oe 
: Sales-Making Outfit— FREE 
Your selling outfit is given to you. Hundreds | During the whole year, yoo wi will be 
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Good Money Immediately 
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part,—complete details of your Stark 
men’s proposition. 1 1 could start selling about......... . 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 
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GLADIOLUS STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


o : ‘ ihe thecgh Strong, healthy,tremendous bearing stock. bani . 
THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL greatest new everbearing strawberry 


9) Mcocmosrerw$.00 | GRAPE PLANTS 


Collection made up of named varie- 
ties. Full blooming size bulbs. Amer- Large supply at low prices. 


ica, Peace, Panama, Sechwaben, 
Pendleton, Wilbrink. ’ } Illustrated F R U I eb T R E E S 
Catalog FREE. 


















































WILDHAGEN BULB FARM, Bex 554-4, Waterloo, lowa oP Blac pent pin. ow hardy northern grown. Full line 

berries, berries, Currants. Mary Washington 
=eeramanare paragus at sooo 00 Cer 1000. All at wholesale prices for 
finest plants grown, Free Catalog. Write today. 


TOALAYER F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 11, Bridgman, Mich. 


NEW VARIETY. 
Enormous, luscious a Woman 


berries 100 days after paige bm | ees te a — mee ) Realy Deane June Asters, 
maatios ond ol 
hrough season. yon- ill — 5 po ps oe 

derfully productive. For 10c white, pink, Ame alge 
Limited number plants gon and purple. No better seeds grown. 
for sale. Get catalog 
and order quickly. Guaranteed to Please 
KEITH’S Order today, send 10c to help pay 
ing and receive 


BROS. NURSERY the 5 F- vertetiee of asters 
Box 34 bargain Seed Book. 
SAWYER, MICH, , Charlotte M. Haines 
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Washington Egg Co-Op Succeeds 


By Mandus E. Bridston 














167 carloads of eggs to supply local 

demand; during the year 1924 the 
Washington Co-Operative Egg and Poultry 
Association alone sent to eastern markets 
over 11,000,000,000 eggs, or 845 carloads. 
Biddy, of barnyard fame, has turned the 
balance of trade. 

‘How do you account for this phenomenal 
growth in the egg industry?” I asked the 
Washington banker who was reminding me 
of these facts. 

“Well, it is due somewhat to extremely 
favorable conditions—mild winters, plenty 
of green succulent feeds the year ‘round, 
and cool summers—but the major credit is 
due the Egg and Poultry Co-Op. This 
association has made egg production profit- 
able to the skilled poultry-farmer by im- 
roving market conditions, and the result 
hea been the steady expansion of the 
industry.” 

Pacific Coast egg producers are nearer 
New York today than they were to their 
next county ten years ago! And getting 
better prices under a condition of greater 
production. That certainly is interesting. 
To learn more about how this came to pass, 
I set out to find 8. D. Saunders, president 
and general manager of the Washington 
Co-Operative Egg and Poultry Association. 


LT: 1917 Western Washington imported 


T was in 1917 that 150 poultrymen or- 

ganized the present association, believing 
that collective marketing meant profitable 
marketing. They started with a capital of 
$2,000 and the first year handled 14,258 
eggs. The capital stock has been increased 
to $1,000,000, and last year the association 
handled 372,112 cases, doing a gross business 
of over $6,000,000, including the business 
of the poultry and feed departments. The 
steady growth in volume is shown by the 
fact that for nine months of 1925, a total 
of 374,275 cases of eggs have been sold, as 


every month unsolicited. The association 
has ten receiving stations for eggs, and a 
fleet of 16 motor-trucks is maintained to 
gather the eggs and deliver feed to the 
members. 

The poultrymen are represented in New 
York by the Pacific Egg Producers, Inc., 





S. D. Saunders, the president 


which auctions off the now-famous co- 
operative white eggs from Washington and 
California, for prices that compare favor- 
ably with most of the receipts at this 
market. Only the very cream of nearby 
sterile hennery whites, marketed on 24 to 
48 hours’ freshness, exceed the Pacific 
Coast product, even after its 15 days’ trip 


across the continent. 


URING the last week in September a 
railway that taps this section of the 
country turned over a number of its Union 
Refrigerator Line cars to the Washington 
Co-Operative for its exclusive 

use in transporting Puget 


















Sound eggs to New York and 
other eastern markets. The 
painted trade-mark of the as- 
sociation on the side of the 
cars is an emblem of the en- 
terprise and progress of the 
western farmer. It is also 
worth noting that the associ- 





ation captured all prizes for fancy eggs at the 
recent Washington International Egg Show. 

“The growth of the poultry industry in 
Western Washington is remarkable,” Mr. 
Saunders agreed, in speaking of this phase, 
“and to my mind this can be attributed to 
the sanely progressive improvement of our 
marketing machinery, for without profit- 
able prices, we would have no poultry in- 
dustry. I do not mean that the association 
can guarantee a profit to all its members, 
for we do not assume the responsibility for 
mismanagement on the part of the pro- 
ducer, or mistakes made in production. 


“THE poultryman must do as the suc- 
cessful merchant; he needs a sufficient 

turnover to absorb the necessary overhead 
of his business, and a big enough volume to 
make a profit possible. In other words, the 
size and quality of the rancher’s flock must 
conform to the amount of his investment 
and current expenditures. It may cost 
almost as much to care for a flock of 500 
hens as it would for 1,000, but there will be a 
marked difference in the income, all things 
being equal. In these matters each poultry- 
man is the master of his own destiny, but 
in marketing he is dependent on his willing- 
ness to co-operate with his neighbors. 
Marketing has been solved for the successful 
egg-producer, but it will never solve the 
problem of the incompetent poultryman. 

“T recall an incident illustrating this. A 
man came to our office, and a glance showed 
that he was on the war-path. I let him rail 
against the association. Then I asked him 
a few questions. 

“* “How large is your farm?’ 

“«*Ten acres.’ 

‘““ ‘What is your investment?’ 

“ “About $10,000.’ 

“‘ “Got a car?’ 

ye fe 
‘And a truck?’ 
seu.’ 
‘“* “How large is your family?’ 
‘Six.’ 
““‘HowJarge a flock have you?’ 
‘Five hundred hens.’ 
‘What other source of income?’ 

“ ‘None.’ 

“Well, I threw up my hands in horror. 
No wonder he was going broke under those 
conditions. It would [Continued on page 58 
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The famous Pacific Coast white egg on 
its way to market 


compared with 273,951 cases for the same 
period in 1924. 

On an average the eggs net the producer 
about 35 cents a dozen, besides 8 per cent 
dividend on common stock. The eggs are 
handled for a trifle over one cent a dozen. 
Aside from the New York market, eggs last 
year were sold in Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit 
and Chicago. 

The association membership is a little 
over 4,500, representing about 60 per cent 
of the poultrymen of the territory in which 
the association operates. About 100 new 
members are coming into the organization 
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The farmers’ own organization captured all the prizes in the ‘‘Dealers’ Division” of 
the International Egg Show 
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This amazing | 
will Save Your 
Baby Chicks. 


y= you can raise all your chicks. 
t 





JANUARY, 1926 





You can raise the chicks 


hat are now chilled to death, overheated, smothered to 


death, or choked to death. You don’t need to have these great 
losses; you don’t need to have your chicks die; you don’t need to 
The invention of the Buckeye Colony 


have weaklings. 


Brooder stopped these great losses. 
millions, yes millions, of chicks every year. 
It has 


It has eliminated the gamble. 
made poultry-raising sure, safe, 
and tremendously profitable. 


Buckeye is Guaranteed 
to Raise Chicks When 
Other Brooders Fail 


If you are interested in profits from 
your poultry; if you want to raise more 
chicks, remember this: The Buckeye 
Type Colony Brooder is radically and 
completely different from old type 
brooders. It is the one brooder that furn- 
ishes enough heat under extreme condi- 
tions. It is the one brooder that furnishes 
constant, correct heat under rapidly chang- 
ing weather conditions. No matter how low 
or how suddenly the temperature drops out- 
side, Buckeye-brooded chicks are warm, 
comfortable and _ thriving—there’s no 
crowding, nochilled chicks, no losses. 


Young Chicks Must Have 
Enough Heat 


The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder guaran- 
tees proper warmth to every chick—not just 
part of the chicks. It guarantees proper 
warmth all the time: all day, all night—not 


just part of the time. No other brooder can ' 


have the Buckeye Radex Heating System 
that gives positive and sure heat regulation. 
It holds the heat; it won’t go out. It won’t 
overheat or underheat. 





EXCLUSIVE 
BUCKEYE FEATURES 


That No Other Brooder Can Have 








1. Radex Heating System. 
2. Flecto-Fanic Heat Diffuser. 














b 


uckeye 


Coal-burnin 
lue-flame brooders 
incubators 


It has saved 


No other brooder can have the Buckeye 
Flecto-Fanic Heat Diffuser. It insures ideal 
brooding conditions to every chick. It in- 
sures every chick having the proper degree 
of warmth, plenty of fresh air, and exercise. 


Tested and Proven for 
Ten Years 


Compare these Buckeye brooding condi- 
tions; this Buckeye guarantee of enough 
heat, with the uncertain heat and gas-laden 
air of old type brooders. You can see why 
farmers and poultrymen by the thousands 
have discarded all other brooders for Buck- 
eye. You can see why experimental stations, 
agricultural colleges, and county agents en- 
dorse the Buckeye. You can see why you 
can’t have assurance of raising every raisable 
chick unless you have Buckeye Brooders. 


Get the Free Buckeye Book 


If you want real success for your poultry, 
don’t risk your profits with old type 
brooders. The experience of more than 
250,000 Buckeye users; the success of Buck- 







eye for over ten years; all prove Buckeye is 
the one safe, sure brooder. 


And now we want to tell you in detail about 
the Buckeye scientific principles of brood- 
ing, about the patented Buckeye features 
that no other type of brooder can have. We 
want to send you all the facts, all the evi- 
dence, and we’ll send them free. Mail the 
coupon for the new Brooder Book NOW. 


Buckeye Incubators Hatch 
More Chicks 


We'll also tell you why Buckeye Incubators 
hatch every hatchable egg. And we’ll send 
you the Buckeye poultry-raising plans and 
methods which have brought larger profits 
to thousands of farmers and poultrymen. 
With these plans and Buckeye equipment 
you can’t failto make money. So, get the 
new Buckeye Book now. Don’t delay. Fill 
out and mail the coupon today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
1986 Euclid Ave., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








g broogers 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
1986 Euclid Avenue, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Please send me, free, the Buckeye Book and Information 
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| about Buckeye Incubators ( ) Buckeye Brooders ( ). 
| (Check which you are interested in.) 
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MAIL THIS NOW! 
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Topics in Season 


Tested crops are good, ’tis true; 
But why not tested farmers, too? 




















Oh, there’s no time like in winter 
On a Sunday afternoon, 

When the wind howls ’round the granary, 
And the fields with snow are strewn. 

As the day grows gray, and father ° 
Can no longer see to read, 

Then he says, “Son, poke up the fire, 
Guess some pop-corn’s what we need.”’ 


OUR grain-drill—are you sure it sows 

the amount per acre called for by the 

seeding gauge? If not, better check up 
on the drill. We'll tell you how to put the 
old drill through its paces, sure. 


Short of wood or coal? Clean up some of 
the trash in the fence corners and burn it. 
There is no economy in a tumbledown fence. 


Using seed grain that grew on your own 
farm? Be sure you get all the weed seeds 
out. You can remove them with a grader. 
Editor will tell you where to get such a 
grader if your implement dealer can’t 
supply you. 


Drying walnuts: The time for drying 
English walnuts has been cut from 50—72 
hours to 12—24 hours by a new system of 
forced draft employed by the Oregon Ex- 
periment Station. Larger quantities of nuts 
are treated at a time in the new system, as 
the heated air is forced through a three-foot 
layer spread over a wire netting 10 x 10 
feet. The air, at a temperature of 105° F., 
is returned to be used over and over again, 
thus saving heat and fuel as well as speeding 
up drying and increasing the capacity of the 
plant. The process leaves the nuts in good 
condition; some of the smaller nuts are 
dried too much but soon regain the right 
supply of moisture on being exposed to the 
air under normal conditions. If the nuts 
are graded before drying this condition is 
averted, but natural shrinkage makes it 
advisable to regrade after drying. 


Millet sowed July 20, on corn that had 
been drowned out, made two tons per acre 
for James Cox, Missouri. The millet was 
cut October 7. W. I. Cox, Mo. 


Vetch as a cover crop increased the re- 
turns from sweet corn $200 an acre for 
Trautwein Brothers, New Jersey. The 
land where fall-sown vetch was plowed 
under raised twice as much sweet corn per 
acre as land without vetch. The use of 
vetch was less costly than buying and 
hauling fertilizers. 


Alfalfa sown in spring with barley was 
two feet high by September 10—and Dave 
Wolf cut it for hay. Dave lives in Greene 
county, Iowa. Ordinarily it is not best to cut 
spring-sown alfalfa late in fall, but 





Any logs to be sawed into lumber? Tell 
us the length of each log, and diameter of 
each end, and we’ll estimate the amount of 
lumber for you. Send stamp for reply. If 
your neighbor has any logs, get the dimen- 
sions, and his subscription, and send ’em in. 


“Coniferous Trees—Growing and Plant- 
ing,’”’ Farmers’ Bulletin 1453, free from your 
Senator or Representative in Congress. A 
worth-while bulletin for folks with waste 
land, and who want to plant evergreens 
on it. 





Dave’s was growing so fast he 
could afford to take a chance. 
Alfalfa needs a good covering of 
fall growth to protect it over 
winter. 





















. For permanent fences, use posts of 
concrete, steel or creosoted wood. 
Here are two very good fences on 

Hoosier farms 


Drilling vs. broadcasting: I have 
learned that one method may be 
better one time, and the other better 








In February Farm Journal was an article 
on metal roofs. After reading it I grounded 
the metal roof of my storehouse. Last 
Friday (October 2) during a tropical thun- 
der-storm I clearly saw lightning strike the 
metal roof of the storehouse. I thought I 
was ruined, for in the storehouse were 
stored rice, poultry feeds, newly bought 
poultry equipment, and some building ma- 
terials for my new home. But there was 
no damage to the storehouse and I am very 

lad I am a subscriber to The Farm 











ournal. Otherwise, instead of hav- 
ing “A Good Living and 10 per 
Cent,” I would have a debt with 
10 per cent. interest. 
B. Monroy, P. I. 


**The old husking peg is the only 
husker for me” one man writes. 
Not all Our Folks feel that way 
about it, though. There are 3,057 
corn-husking machines in the state 
of Iowa alone, and it is a safe guess 
that there are as many in either 
Illinois or Missouri. In 1921 there 
were only 703 husking machines in 
Iowa. They’re the very thing for 
large acreages. 











ed fuel 


The oldest binder is claimed by N. W. 
Miller, Tiffin, O. His machine is 44 years 
old. N. W. bought it for $10 after it had 
been discarded, and put it into shape. Who 
can trot out an older one, still in shape to 
cut grain? 


Pretty late to put the machinery under 
cover, but better late than never. If you 
have no machine-shed, and want to build 
one, we'll tell you where to get blue-prints 
and bill of materials free. Stamp, please. 


high-pric 





A good supply of firewood in these days of 


High-yielding oats developed at 
New York Experiment Station are 
Comewell, Cornellian, Empire, Itha- 
can, Standwell, Upright. Over four years 
each of these varieties averaged better than 
50 bushels an acre. The average for Cor- 
nellian, for six’ years, was 58.9 bushels an 
acre. How long since you tried a new 
strain of oats on your farm? 


C. W., Arkansas, is paling of raising 
sage commercially. Can any of Our Folks 
give him pointers on yield per acre, cost of 
raising, amount of seed that is needed per 
acre, etc.? 


at another time. Broadcasting by 
hand, which wasa common way years 
ago, was likely to sow the oats unevenly 
and the old spike-tooth harrow did not 
cover them well. The spring-tooth often, 
covered some too deep, while the drill 
sowed evenly and covered them evenly—an 
advantage for drilling. But when the sowing 
and covering are done right, broadcasting 
gives as good yields as drilling. F.G. 8. 


Colsess barley is a new variety—a hooded 
six-rowed barley, produced at Colorado Ex- 
periment Station by crossing Coast and 
Success varieties. It yields right along with 
Coast No. 8 barley grown at the experiment 
station. Over a six-year period Coast No. 8 
produced 75 bushels an acre, and Colsess 
74.6 bushels an acre. Chevalier, in three- 
year period, produced 73.9 bushels and 
Colsess 73 bushels an acre. Colsess is an 
early variety; stands up better than any 
variety tested under irrigation. Shatters 
less than Coast and Success. Write the 
Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo., if you want to try it. 


About quack-grass—I had an acre of 
land which I cleared of this pest. The land 
had been given up to the quack-grass for 
years. A year ago last June I had the land 
plowed and put on 500 pounds of fertilizer, 
nothing else. When the plow went through 
it sounded like cutting leather. I imme- 
diately sowed it to Purple Top Canada 
turnips. They came up in a few days and 


took possession of the land gesmsmmmsemmemn 
A good 
e e 


entirely. This year I plant- 
ed the land to corn and 

living) 
and 


have seen no signs of the 
10% 


grass. Thus I got rid of 
the pest. that had spoiled 
the land, and had 300 or 
400 bushels of good turnips 
for my labor. 

C.S. D., Mass. 
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W BIG DISCOVERY! 


For ee lorists 


lakes The Sun’s Violet 
KA ZL Y B 23% ) 10 


Rays ; or k For Ou 


Hens Lay All Year’ Violet Rays Pass Through Better Than Glass 


Every poultry raiser can increase his profits b 
building a VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC scrate 


Ordinary glass stops the sun’s Ultra Violet rays 
—VIO- RAY GLASS FABRIC transmits them. 





shed alongside the poultry house so that the sun’s 
Ultra Violet rays can pass through, giving the hens 
and little chicks a warm winter home in which to 
scratch and develop egg laying vitality. Science 


Glass is expensive and easily broken—VIO-RAY is 
easy to handle, better and cheaper. It makes the 
sun pay you in bigger profits. 





gives you this new wonderful discovery and you 
can now easily increase your egg profits during the 
cold weather. VIO-RAY keeps hens safe and warm 
during zero weather. Stops draughts, prevents 
dampness. Makes hens healthy and they lay 





“Makes the Sun Work tor You” 


om oe +t ‘ a 

Enclose Your Porch 

You can save fuel and enjoy a warmer home by 
simply enclosing your porch with VIO-RAY 
GLASS FABRIC during the winter months. Also 








many times more eggs for you—Bigger poultry 





—— J 





profits. 


scratch shed grow faster and are ready for market 
earlier. You can prevent rickets and loss of little 
chicks. VIO-RAY pays for itself many times over. 


used for enclosing sleeping porches or outside 
exposures. The sun’s Violet rays are the health 


ves j > Ch ic] ks For Scratch Sheds rays and tend to create a healthy atmospheric 
itl hike when ven eur Ue Volt = — Hot Beds—Poultry 
Houses—Enclosing 


condition. 


Early Vegetables 
Build your hot beds, cold frames, temporary 
green houses, out of VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC 


The sun’s Ultra Violet — are the health rays and Porches or Storm Doors and you will produce earlier vegetables and plant 


little chicks thrive and grow during the cold 


winter weather. 


AMAZING RESULTS 


Poultry raisers say: “It is easy to build a 
scratch shed with VIO-RAY and it pays for itself 
many times over.” ‘‘Hens seem to love the sunshine and warmth that 
VIO-RAY gives them.” ‘Hens lay all winter and early chicks grow 
am, faster.” “It is the greatest discovery I ever heard of for wl -sd 

‘Any one can plainly see that their hens are better off under a 
vIO- RAY GLASS F ABRIC scratch shed.’ ” “T am glad I bought VIO- 
RAY. Every poultry raiser should buy it.’ 


G SPECIAL OFFER 
= m2 | ECIZ LL J, 

To acquaint you with VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC and to give ‘you 
a chance to actually test this wonderful discovery the makers of VIO- 
RAY offer to send prepaid a large roll containing 16 yards by 35 inches 
wide. Enough to cover a scratch shed of 144 sq. ft. area, upon receipt 
of only $5. You can quickly increase your profits with the use of this 
wonderful discovery. Use it for scratch sheds, poultry houses, hot beds, 
cold frames, storm doors or windows and if at the end of ten days you 
are not satisfied that VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC lets in more light 
and warmth and gives better results, your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 

If you should desire to make a smaller test send $2.25 for six 
yards. Do not delay. Decide to build with VIO-RAY to-day for you 
can so easily increase your profits. Catalog sent upon request. 
Write to-day to 


VIO-RAY COMPANY 


317 Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


fa) 


life. Science has found by actual tests that plant 


—Green Houses—Cold or animal life will mature more quickly when the 


sun’s Ultra Violet rays penetrate generating their 


Frames, Etc. warmth. By actual test you can prove to your- 


self how wonderful VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC 
really is. 


Suild With Vio-Ray 


It is easy to handle and use—results are profitable and pleasing, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Use VIO-RAY GLASS F ABRIC wherever possible. 
Decide to build now and take advantage of the sun’s Ultra Violet rays 
by making them work for you. 


WHAT VIOLET RAYS ARE 


Through scientific research, science tells us that the sun gives off rays 
known as the Ultra Violet rays which are the healthy and warming rays 
of the sun. By concentrating and allowing the Ultra Violet rays to pene- 
trate, plant and animal life will grow and mature more quickly. VIO-RAY 
GLASS FABRIC is surely the greatest aid to bigger profits ever given 
to poultrymen, gardeners or florists. 


N oO ey I eC E e There is only one VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC. 
. Be sure you obtain the genuine VIO-RAY. 
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H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man” 








Let Me Answer This Question in Our New Catalog FREE! 


Are you dependent upon the whims of 
setting hens—Do you start your hatches 
when you want them or when your hens 
want them? You can put a hen on the 
nest but she has her own notions as to 
whether she stays there. If one could 
figure the cost of hatching chicks with 
hens, I am sure more people would use 
Old Trusty. Old Trusty never needs to 
be coaxed, it is always ready for business 
and one Old Trusty does the work of 
15 to 18 hens. 


Fluffy, Bright-Eyed Chicks 
Every Time 

There’s always one thing sure about 
Old Trusty—bright-eyed, fluffy, healthy 
chicks with every hatch. Old Trusty 
hatches every hatchable egg. No guessing 
about it—just hatches, that’s all. 

Old Trusty construction is the reason 
why. Pure copper, hot water heating sys- 
tem, scientifically designed, clear Cali- 
fornia Redwood case. Covered with in- 
sulation material and covered again on 
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+ 
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all sides, top and bottom, with galvan- 
ized metal. Easy to understand, easy 
to operate, easy sliding trays, heat auto- 
matically regulated, big fuel tank which 
requires less attention—all these things 
mean conveniences and certainty in Old 
Trusty hatches. 


Send For Our New 
FREE Catalog 


Our Latest Old Trusty Catalog is a Winner 


Write today for your copy of this book. 
Get new ideas on hatching chicks at low- 
est cost. Save money and make money 
besides saving yourself a lot of time and 
work too. Mail the coupon or a postal 
TODAY. Sincerely, 

H. H. Johnson, ‘Incubator Man.” 


It’s a home-made catalog printed with- 7 t 


out any frills but it’s crammed full of * 


facts and suggestions that will increase 
your poultry yard profits. Here are just a 
few of the headings you will find in it: 
Good Chicks and how to raise them; 
Bigger Hatches at Lower Cost; Selecting 
the right size incubator; How to select 
eggs for hatching; Feeding young chicks; 
Getting most money from your hens; 
Preserving eggs; Why women are success- 
ful poultry raisers; A $19.80 incubator 
that hatches $20.55 worth of chicks in 
one hatch. 








four ly home sizes. ij 
Quick shipment from ; 
factory at Clay Cen- * Easy Sliding 
ter of warehouseat HE Extra Strong 
Trays. 


Qld Trus 


i Peleiblet-tac)a—m-tele| fait 





Give Your Chicks A Chance 


Just what you need to take care of a flock of 
chicks. Saves work—worry—saves chicks, too. 
Saving just a few chicks more than pays for an 
Old Trusty Metal Brooder Hen. Simple, eco- 
nomical, dependable. Prices in our catalog. 
Send for a copy today. 


M.M. JOHNSON COMPANY, Clay Center, Neb. 


J 
Station KMMJ 
Our new radio broad- 
casting station KMMJ 
will soon be on the air. 
Write for opening date 
announcement and 
| program. 
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our American wives are losing their ° 

health and beauty for the want of outdoor life. They 
point to the ruggedness of the farmers’ wives, to the fresh and 
healthy state of our athletic girls, and call for more open-air 
activity on the part of the wives of city and suburban dwellers. 
Here is where backyard poultry-keeping appeals. 

Time and again it has been proved that women are more adapted 
to the care of poultry than is the average man. They put love in 
their work. A woman will not engage in any occupation that is 
not to her liking. She must have a love 
for the work or she will have nothing to 


Prete American tell us that many of 





By Michael k. Boyer 


middle-aged widow who keeps about 150 
head of stock, and sells eggs and broiler 
chickens, as a side-line with her household duties. She clears an 
average of $4 a week after paying high feed prices. While this 
amount. is not large it is a great help, augmenting the wages her 
daughter receives as an employee in a local bank. Some of the 
most successful broiler raisers in this section have been women. 
For a number of years one maiden lady raised and marketed 5,000 
broilers a year. In foreign countries, the wives of laborers devote 
a part of their time to raising roasting fowls for market, realizing 
enough to pay the rent, or buy the 
groceries, or clothe the children. 





do with it. That can not always be 
said of men. A woman works care- 
fully; she gets down to a system. She 
is a close observer, and does not readily 
become discouraged; she has grit and 
pluck. 

For 40 years I have been identified 
with poultry work, and in that time 
it has been my fortune to look into the 
work of women with fowls. One thing 
that always impresses me is the way a 
woman takes care of the details; noth- 
ing is overlooked. She keeps the 
premises in good order, is regular in 
doing her work, and is continually 
planning and thinking. 


Good Poultrymen Consult Their 
Wives 


A woman is more ingenious than is a 
man, and quicker in devising new ways 
and means for doing things. Tom 
Barron, the great English egg wizard, 
in a lecture delivered some years ago 
in this country, said he made it a rule 








A good poultrywoman loves her fowls 


Wife Partnership on Poultry 
Farms 


In the conduct of exclusive poultry 
farms, a wife partnership spells success. 
I have experienced it; I know. A man 
who takes his wife into his confidence 
seldom goes wrong. I have noticed 
that right here in my locality. To 
some is given the care of the incubators, 
to others the care of the chicks, and 
others attend to the shipments, corre- 
spondence and similar duties. Wher- 
ever I find this combination I find 
added interest and better success. 

There are more women in the West 
engaged in poultry work than there are 
in the East. Failures with them are 
not so frequent as with the men. 
Evidently they are better managers, or 
they do not make so many serious 
mistakes. 

Where a poultry department has 
been established on a regular farm, and 
care of it placed in the hands of the 
wife, the chances are, ten to one, that 








always to take his wife into consulta- 
tion when he was about to make a 
move. He said he valued the advice of his wife above that of 
all others, as he firmly believed a good wife will help a man 
tremendously. He never knew it to fail. 

Not much more than a stone’s throw from my home, lives a 


Packing Eggs 


fy me is money in fresh eggs sent to a trade which will pay 
for quality. Anybody who has any quantity of eggs to sell 
usually likes to ship in wholesale lots to commission merchants, 
high-grade restaurants, and hotels. Shipments thus made are 
usually forwarded in the standard cases adopted by the trade. 

Such cases are 12% inches wide, 12% inches: high, and 257% 
inches long. The Wisconsin Department of Markets states that 
these cases must be made of hardwood, of not less than the fol- 
lowing dimensions: — Sides, top and bottom, three-sixteenths inch 
thick; ends and center partitions, seven-sixteenths inch thick; end 
cleats, one and one-fourth inches wide, seven-sixteenths inch thick. 
These various parts should be nailed securely 


it will be more profitable than will be 
the farm, taking into consideration the 
amount of money invested. I can cite scores of cases where poul- 
try products met notes that were due, paid claims that were 
pressing, and canceled mortgages that had reached the end of 
their term. 


for Shipment 


firmly in place. Where standard excelsior pads are used, dividing 
boards are not required. 

Tests show that six excelsior pads to a case, distributed at top, 
bottom, and under first filler, on each side of the case, prevent 
breakage. The largest shippers use new cases, new fillers, new 
flats and six excelsior pads, and have no breakage to speak of. 

It may sound like extravagance to use only these new con- 
tainers, but the poultryman who is after the fancy trade, with 
the fancy prices, can not afford to use any containers which will 
not carry the eggs safely. An attractive package, plus fresh, 
honest-to-goodness eggs, will build up a trade in a short time, 

and hold it. Dirty containers, or used ones, 





with threepenny cement-coated nails, with 
large heads. 

The express company demands new fillers 
to protect the eggs, as the strength has all 
gone out of second-hand fillers. All trays 
and dividing boards must be of wood-pulp 
board, or of hard-calendar strawboard weigh- 
ing not less than three and one-half pounds 
to the set, and of sufficient size to fill the 
compartments and prevent shifting. 


Use Excelsior Pads 


Bottom dividing boards must be placed next 
to the eggs, and on top of a cushion of loose 
excelsior, or an excelsior pad; the top ratgpe 








often spoil the sale of strictly first-class eggs. 
W. A. Freehoff. 





Green feeds for poultry in winter can scarcely 
be overestimated, is the belief of Mrs. Curtis 
Reeves, Harrison county, Iowa, a breeder of 
Rhode Island Reds. The very first winter 
Mrs. Reeves fed sprouted oats regularly, the 
hens had been laying only three eggs per-hen 
rmonth. Sprouted oats were added to the 
yill-of-fare, and in ten days, and in spite of 
the fact that the temperature was around 
20° below zero, the egg production had more 
than tripled. The first hatch that year came 
off the latter part of January, and the e 








boards should be placed next to the eggs, an 


were 97.7 per cent fertile—an unusually 





covered with loose excelsior, an excelsior pad, 
or a corrugated cushion to hold the contents 


Shipments are forwarded in standard 
cases adopted by the trade 


high figure. 
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Make Extra Big Poultry Money 
The Easy~Quick Way 


My new Free Book ‘‘Hatching Facts’’ 
tells how—write forit today. No other 
machines can give you strongerchicks, 
bigger hatches, more years of service 
or a larger yearly income than my 


Champion Belle City 


ncubators and Brooders 


; Incubators have Copper My Double-Walled, Belle City 
Hot-Water Tanks, Self-Reg- Hot-Water, Coai, Wick or Wick- 
ulated SafetyLamps, Egg Tester, less OilCanopy Brooders Guar- 
Thermometer | Holder.Deep anteed to raise the chicks. Save 
Chick Nursery. Hatch Chicks, $1.95. Order Incubator and 
Ducks, Turkeys, Geese equally. Brooder together. Send only for 





Gypsum for Poultry 
By George A. Olson 

































OULTRY-FEEDING experts have 

found that gypsum, one of the con- 
stituents of our natural waters, is far more 
important than has been realized. Yet 
the supply of gypsum, which gives to the 
water its permanent hardness, 1 is not great 
enough for best results in promoting the 
general health of the flocks. 







' ae 80 Egg Incubator & 80 Chick Brooder.. ti 15.95 It was in the study of mashes for laying 
80 Chick Size $5.95 140 Egg Incubator & 140 Chick Brooder.... ° 19.95 hens that the value of gy psum in water 
140 Chick _ i 230 Egg Incubator & 230 Chick Brooder . 29.95 was discovered. In a series of tests, 
230 Chick Size 9. 230 Egs Incubator & 300 Chick Oil Brooder. 32.95 gypsum, oyster shell and limestone were 


460 Egg Capacity & 500 Chick Coal Brooder 57.45 
690 Egg Capacity & 800 Chick OilBrooder. 77.95 
920 Egg Capacity & 1000 Chick Coal Brooder 105.45 


t Prepaid Champion Belle City 


East of Rockies and allowed to points West. Orders 

_ ped day received. If in a hurry, add only 45c for 
machine (Except Coal Brooders), and [ will shi 
Express Prepaid. Gets machines to you quick, in 

to 5 days. My Champion Mammoth capacity In- 


compared as sources of calcium for the 
formation of shell. Results obtained 
showed that eggs from fowls receiving 
gypsum had thicker shells than those from 
the fowls fed oyster shell or limestone. 

In subsequent feeding trials, gypsum 
mixed with feeding stuffs and supplied in 
the form of grit established the correctness 


Oil Canopy Brooders 




















36" 300 Chick $12.95 
50‘ 800 Chick 14.95 


Coal Can ge cubators and Oiland Coal Canopy Brooders meet f the first findi d als érmed 
0 Chick 1000 oO e first findings and also confirme 
$15.95 $20.95 ree ee peor [a other important facts. One of these was 

Order Your Belle City Today its function as a mechanical aid in the 


digestion of food. The particles of con- 
centrates were separated, and this allowed 
the juices the greatest freedom to carry on 
digestion. This mechanical property of 
gypsum was maintained in the waste ma- 
terial and it functioned at the same time 
as a mild form of laxative. The part of 
the gypsum which entered into solution 
furnished the supply of calcium and sul- 
phate required for bodily needs. 


Thousands order direct from my advertisements. 
You get the Champion Belle City at these lowest 
factory prices, fully guaranteed. Or write today 
for Free book *‘Hatching Facts’ *_the most prace 
tical Poultry Bookever written. Jim Rohan, Pres. 










Stop aching hi Chicks 


Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter rs 

Large White Eggs. Always command to} 
tices. 265-331 egg record stock. Official 
coteat Winners. 2 eee in 


INCE the introduction of gypsum 
Big discount t now. Delivery aan aed 


grit for chicks and chickens, a great 







Remember it is not how 
that 





Kertin'’s View ata Cte arm, Box 16, Center Hal, Pa, many you hatch many poultrymen have observed improve- 
counts, but how many ment in activity, in appearance and in the 

ou raise. Chicks, general health of their flocks. The combs 

pose endive bet 0 Sow and feathers have brightened, thus show- 


auuebeentia. ing that the sulphate in the gypsum has 


qualities which are of importance in addi- 
tion to that of serving as a laxative. 

It is believed that the ammonia and 
other basic materials which split off in 
digestion as waste materials are neutral- 

o Queen ized, just as gypsum used as a dust in 
eourately reawie poultry-houses traps the ammonia and 


yas ee use a Queen. Ag th d N t ll t f Ps 
other odors. Naturally a transformation 
ere St. Lincola, Webr. of this kind in the digestive tract would 
tend to reduce the possibilities of impart- 


ing undesirable flavors to the meat and 
eggs. The contention, therefore, that 
gypsum improves the flavor of eggs is 
well-founded. 

The quantity of gypsum present in 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 
A Queen costs but little more, and the extra chicks 
that live and grow soon pay the difference. Built of 


genuine Redwood, which does not absorb the odor 
rom chicks. to weaken Cater Getehes. 1 The Q 
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B-K Saved Me $3000 


“Our buffs contracted chicken pox 
... later on roup and it looked asif 
we would lose every bird We 
dipped them in a solution of B-K. 
sprayed each bird’s mouth and cleaned 
up the entire flock. B-K in this one in- 
stance saved me $3,000.” W.D. James of 
the well-known James Farms. 
* Ti ai. nbn, 
te ante, Wal aren and stops roup..$ canker, 
B-K is es ente, ast, ” 
5 BK is iseon coneentrated_costs about I' —_ 
u) 
Oe een dila Celie Cpe use y poe 


Write for F REE Book 


Gocatanent and prevention of poultry 
ai v hun 





jisonous germ pier for roup 
. Clearandclean. Leaves 











Think Frei repals 

eae. of Paid 

livered freight paid on 3° Da Mey = 
to please or money back. Incu as 


fornia Redwood, covered with et 
construction Stron, ore 


~4 Le ral 


Money) Back sar 


260 Ege—with ot 

260 Ees—with 32 inch Canopy 

140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, $7. 59s 200 Chick, 810.75 
32 in. Canopy—50 to ee Chick 

44 in. ite tee tig 


see Order from ¢ ao rend 
O0 days and tn if —¥ satisfied we will refund 
an retu 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO.,Box11 , Racine, Wis. 


water is not adequate. Additional gypsum 
must be supplied. In 1921 we received a 
report from a college man in California, 
who stated that gypsum used in amount 
of three pounds per 100 pounds of mash 
was beneficial in egg production, and 
in increasing the thickness of shells. 
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Remarkable Hens 
and Other Items 











M* little red hen laid an egg which 
measured seven and three-fourths 
inches one way, and six and one-half 
inches the other way. 

Ohio. Mirty Callahan. 


Getting proper ventilation above the 
roosts in the hen house is a problem, 
especially in winter when drafts may prove 
disastrous. One poultryman in our 
neighborhood solved the problem by in- 
stalling eight-inch-square air-shafts along 





___ Ventilator 


Opening Roosts 


at 























the dropping-boards of the house. The 
shafts are installed every twelve feet. 
They reach from the dropping-boards 
through the roof about three feet. Open- 
ings 6 x 10 inches in the walls of the 
ventilator-shaft just above the roosts 
carry foul air from.the roosting quarters 
out through the roof without bringing any 
draft to the fowls. 

Kansas. R. E. D. 


My red hen laid an egg which measured 
814 x 7% inches and weighed five and 
one-half ounces. When broken it con- 
tained a perfect egg with a hard shell. I 
also have a sunflower that measures 50 
inches in circumference and 16 inches in 
diameter. Mrs. I. B. M., Ohio. 


Thirty-four eggs in 30 days is the record 
of my neighbor’s hen, a crossbred. On 
five days in July and also in August, she 


laid two eggs each day. 
Louisiana. Mrs. Leila Hano. 


‘Making Hens Pay” is a dandy little 
booklet for poultrymen. Send a two- 
cent stamp and we will mail a copy. 


Our cat was carrying her only baby 
kitten around the yard, and even brought 
it out in the garden where I was working. 
She dropped it before my feet and went 
for a stroll. As I did not care to be 
nurse-maid, I fixed a barrel in the barn 
for them, and the old cat seemed satisfied. 
But one day she came into the kitchen 
looking troubled. I gave her some milk 
and she went out again. When she kept 
coming and going, looking as if she had 
been in a fight, I followed her to the barn. 
She stopped before the barrel, and there 
was my sitting hen, that had left her eggs, 
hovering the kitten, trying very hard to 
comfort the baby. Before I could get 
that usually so-quiet hen out of the bar- 
rel, I had to stand many hard pecks from 
her bill, as she did not want to give up 
her adopted baby. It was quite a while 
before she settled on her eggs again. 

Minnesota. Margaret Geise. 


“We Count 
Our Chickens 
Before They 
Are Hatched” 


The amazing story of a lead- 
ingNewJersey poultrywoman 
who tells how to guarantee a 
full hatch of sturdy chicks— 


from your own eggs! 


“*Runts!’ That’s what we call the 
eggs most poultrymen get from their 
own hens for the spring hatch,” was 
the startling way Mrs. — * of New 
Jersey expressed it. 

“The best layers can’t keep up even normal 
production through the winter and then be 
expected to give us eggs of high hatchability 
for the settings, 

“Unless, of course, they’re Regulated! We 
were amazed to find dozens of our neighbors 
didn’t know there is a way of getting hens in’ 
such condition that you know their eggs will 

- hatch far above the ordinary mark. 

“We literally count our chickens before 
they are hatched. Easy! Because Pratts Poultry 
Regulator tones up and strengthens the vitality 
of our layers. And we know the hatchability 
of our eggs will run 30% to 40% higher be- 
cause of it. 


“Incidentally we raise more of our chicks 
just as we hatch more of our eggs, because of 


Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food.” 


Thousands of poultrymen are profiting by this bit 
of common sense. Regulating your flock now insures 
both fertility in the eggs you set and chicks that live. 

Remember that even a normal laying season takes 
vitality out of the finest birds. Unless you Regulate 
them now, you ma forever the vital strain of 
your best birds in the eggs for hatching. 

Which means more money? Half a hatch of leg- 
weak, undersized chicks? Or an 80% or 90% hatch— 
bright, strong, active and full of abundant natural 
pep. A little Regulator in the mash now may make a 
difference of 50% in the chicks you get this spring. 


prs 


* Name on file in our office. 





Regulator 









Sixty thousand dealers prefer to sell Pratts Poultry 
Regulator. A million packages of it are sold yearly on 
strict money-back guaranty. We'll send you free, a 
meaty little book telling with 100 other facts how to 
prepare for the spring hatch. See the coupon. 





How to Make 
More Money With the 
New Chicks 


FREE 


64-page book giving full 
Sonne on preparing for 
settings, care of chicks, 
feeding, disease preven- 
tion, etc. 


M ing 
Uustrated 
Send Coupon NOW! 








PRATT FOOD CO. FJ-1 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me FREE and postestd your book 
“Some New Poultry Wrinkles.” 


Name 
Address 
P.O State. 
































Fine grit should be the first 
f given to baby chicks. 
The grit should contain 
PHO! ORUS and LIME 


PHATE -LIME GRIT su 
3 goes the essential minerals. 


chicks, pullets and hens. At 
your dealer’s, or direct from 
us in 100 Ib. bags. 


and three samples of t. 
Write today. " o 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 








to build bone and body tis- 


FOS-FOR-US —the PHOS- 


ade in three sizes— for 


FREE: A valuable’ booklet 


Buy ginEct FROM US kor” 


WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES BI 
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We Want You to 
Have This Book 


If you raise poultry—you need this 
wonderful book. It’s just chock-full 
of money-saving ideas that poultry 
experts have found valuable. 
Tells what to feed poultry from the 
time they are hatched until they are 
ready for market—beautifully illustrated 
—and edited by practical poultrymen. 


This book sent absolutely free if you send 
us your feed dealer's name. 
COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 570 
CLINTON, IOWA 













Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
%, prices,. Sold by millions. Make money breedin 

3 = them. We ship everywhere on three months’ tria 

our famous breeding stock. Alls lies. Estab- 
tien. rite n Sg 











ane Sell Your Eggs 


for more money! 


Get this new free book and keep 
——— it handy. Tells how to make more 
Free!!! money on eggs and other poultry 
roducts. Full of new, practical ideas that 
~— been thoroughly tested. 
With each copy of “‘Making Hens Pay” we 
also send free the new Illco poultry equip- 
ment catalog. A really complete line of poul- 
try supplies listed at prices that save you 
money! 
Write today for ‘‘Making Hens Pay” and be- 
gin to get more income from your hens. 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 
238 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. 

















= 
Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


i In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
' you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
' mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 
| I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
: plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brood- 
: er Heater, Galvanized Steel, $4.75; or pure Alum- 
' inum, $6.25; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and 
: if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, 
i return the Heater in 30 days and get your money 
' back. Your dealer will make you the same offer 
: and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not carry 
the Brooder Heater, order it from me. 
Send for free Booklet, “Poultry Helps” 





I, PUTNAM 
— 2 Route 1308 
ip SS 75 Post 
) SEs. Paid 
i Burns 10 days without attention 
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Washington Egg 
Co-Op Succeeds 


Continued from page 50 











take a flock of 5,000 quality hens to carry 
that overhead with a possibility of profit. 
I told him so, and before he left the office 
he had given an order for 2,000 chicks, and 
apologized for knocking his association. 
He is now a successful poultryman, and 
a real friend of the co-op. 

“This sort of increased production for 
the individual poultryman is an economic 
necessity. Farmers here make a _ spe- 
cialty of poultry as a sole source of income, 
with flocks running into the thousands. 
The overproduction grief to the industry 
comes from the abortive efforts of the 
amateur with no knowledge of poultry 
production who plunges into the work 
with no thought of the fundamental prac- 
tises that must be followed to insure suc- 
cess. I never encourage a beginner to go 
into the poultry business.”’ 

“To what do you attribute the success 
of your organization?” I asked. 

“Off-hand I should say primarily two 
things: First, building the business on 
the firm foundation of ample finance. 
Money makes money. No business can 
successfully operate on a ‘shoe-string.’ 
Our members have learned that it is better 
to receive a check at the end of the year 
as a deferred payment, rather than to 
cripple the business by demanding the 
last nickel of the weekly sales’ returns. 
Furthermore, when our directors are con- 
vinced that more capital is needed in the 
business, it is immediately voted. Loyalty 
to the association means more to them 
than mere word of mouth. Too many 
co-operatives falter along and some fail 
because of lack of proper capital. 

“But do not assume for a moment that 
we do not make every dollar work. For 
instance, in 1924 we had a capital of 
$500,000 and did an annual business of 
over $6,000,000. Turning over the capital 
stock completely every 30 days for a 
year calls for extremely careful handling 
of finance. This year our capital has been 
increased to $1,000,000. 


“(THE problem of the western poultry- 

man, who is living in a sparsely settled 
country, where production must and does 
exceed consumption, is to find a market 
for his surplus. The market does not 
come to him; he must gotoit. The eastern 
cities offer him a market for his excess 
eggs, and the immediate problem of the 
poultryman, therefore, is to find ways and 
means of access to it. The great distance 
to the market—a 15-day haul—makes 
financing hazardous for private capital, 
and when there is a tendency toward a 
market slump, private capital is com- 
pelled to reduce its buying price in the 
country, as a protective measure, to a 
point whereby the producer would not be 
able to sustain himself. 

“On the other hand, where the member 
through organization becomes the shipper, 
he is keeping-a constant movement of 
eggs to the market and selling daily, thus 
obtaining all the market has to offer, and 
is not subject to, nor compelled to reduce 
the price to the producer so radically as 
would be necessary under the former 
system. Thus through organization the 
poultryman is able to realize the full 
market price on his eggs at all times and 
to prevent frequent seasons when heavy 
price reductions are such as to almost, if 
not quite, throttle his business. This 
point is probably the prime reason for the 
growth of co-operative selling in this 
state today.” 

All eggs are carefully graded as to size 
In this way each member’s 











Her Hens Lay 
All Winter 


Mrs. Smith tells how it’s done 


‘My neighbors couldn't understand why 
I got eggs all winter and they didn’t,’’ writes 
Mrs. Nannie Smith, Perryville, Mo. Her 
explanation will interest all poultry raisers. 
She says: 

“IT was only getting 2 or 3 eggs a day from 
36 hens in December. After using Don Sung, 
I got as high as 26 a day. Several of my 
neighbors have started using Don Sung since 
I showed them my eggs. In addition to laying 
well, my hens have been in good health ever 
since. My pullets had Don Sung and laid good 
all fall—better at their age than any pullets 
I ever had.”’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Mrs. Smith used, aré opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well, should 
bear in mind that Don Sung is positively 
guaranteed to do the work or money promptly 
refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Right 
now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of 
fresh eggs all winter. The tablets can 
obtained by sending 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
790 Allen St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Write for It TODAY 


Don’t buy a brooder until you get this cata- 
log and learn of the many superior features 
of the New 1926 Sol-Hot Wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Brooder. None other on the market can 
compare with Sol-Hot. Free Folder tells why. 
Sol-Hot is made in sizes to meet require- 
ments of large and small poultrymen. Prices 
very attractive. Send for it NOW. 


H. M. SHEER COMPANY 
41 Hampshire St. Quincy, Illinois 
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Roup Quickly Checked 


Simply by Putting This in 
the Drinking Water 





Roup is a germ disease. It’s terribly con- 
tagious—once started, it often sweeps through 
the entire flock. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor 
that never fails. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves as they drink, 


Stopped Losses Next Day 

Win. R. Massie, Mechanicville, N. Y. writes: 
“I have had very good results with your 
Roup Remedy used in the water on incubator 
chicks. I stopped losing them the next day. 
My neighbor had the same trouble and I 
ave him some with the same good results. 
f always use it now in the drinking water.” 

Prices—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. 
can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 


Stops and reduces swelling of membranes 
in eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. _ 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid. (209) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book will be sent for only 
6 cents stamps to pay postage. The G. E, 
Conkey Co., 6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. ° 
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eggs are individually classified and valued. 
This not only insures the best possible 
price for the extra-fancy eggs, but also 
enables the eastern buyer to bid intelli- 
gently on a carload of eggs of a known 
grade. Since the association candles and 
grades all eggs, and pays the producer for 
them accordingly, it is to the producers’ 
distinct advantage to market eggs of the 
highest possible quality. Stale, dirty, and 
off-grade eggs are immediately detected 
by the candler, and generally bring five 
cents to ten cents per dozen less than 
first-quality eggs. 


HE seasonal fluctuations in egg pro- 

duction are a source of worry to 
some poultrymen. Seasons of heavy pro- 
duction have caused trouble. This 
difficulty has been practically overcome 
by the Washington association. During 
these periods the undergrade eggs are 
“canned” as “egg-meats,’”’ and stored for 
future sale. This relieves the market for 
better-grade eggs, and these bring pro- 
portionately higher prices. 

Canning the eggs consists of breaking 
the shells and putting the egg-meats in 
sanitary cans, to be delivered during the 
fall and winter months to bakers, con- 
fectioners and others, who thereby get a 
uniformly high-grade product, which they 
use according to measure. This saves them 
the labor of removing from the shell. 
Canned eggs are frozen during the period 
of storage. 

The uninformed may wonder how eggs 
produced 3,000 miles from point of con- 
sumption can possibly bring better prices 
than strictly fresh eggs, produced a few 
miles from the consumer. One of the 
secrets is a comparatively new method of 
preserving eggs, known as “sealing,” 
which consists of treating the eggs with a 
harmless, colorless oil. This hermetically 
seals the pores of the egg, and permits it 
to retain its freshness for an indefinite 
period of time. Consumers are now de- 
manding ‘‘Silver Sealed.” 

Three thousand miles to market mean 
little to the poultryman with a modern 
marketing machine at his disposal. That 
is why the Pacific Coast poultrymen are 
pushing eastern poultrymen so hard. 





Sayane: — Levi Zink 
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No man ever gets to be so much the 

master of his own household that he 

can use an embroidered Fide real- 

and get away with it. rida real- 

estate salesmen are in a promising 

business — they’ll promise mighty 
nigh anything 
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Lets Ultra-Violet RaysThru 
Weather-proof—Transparent—Unbreakable 


1-8 COST of GLASS 


How Ultra-Violet Ra ys Develop 
ese are the life-givin 

Chicks 1 -3 F. aster energizing, tissue build: 
ing rays of the sun. Chicks under glass eet practically none 
of these rays: they won’t pass throu gh glass— and chicks 
out in the weather are LEX ect to cold and disease. But— 
put your chicks under FLEX-O-GLASS. This new wonder 
material sorts out the sun’s rays as they strike the surface. 
The ultra-violet cone pass through, in concentrated 
form; your chicks will become full of pep, grow like weeds, 
and lay 44 quicker, -_But FLEX-O- GLASS ‘st necessary to 
give your chicks full benefit of the light-sorting process 
which passes ultra-violet rays in concentrated form, State 
Experiment Station recommends FLEX-O-GLASS in prefer- 
ence to glass; your protection. 


What this New Wonder Material Is 


Tien-0-Giese is a strong, durable cloth base sheeting coated 
witha ag A discover preperation making a transparent 
substitute fo or glass at the cost, yet better as it lets the 
healthful Ultra-Violet rays of the sun thru (glass doesn’t 
and holds heat better. Absolutely waterproof, air-tight an 
unbreakable. Keeps out cold, rain, snow, and storm. Admits 
only warm — sunlight. : Easily installed. Just cut with 
shears and tack o' 


HOT BEDS—RAISE sl ee PLANTS 
QUICKER Because Flex- ga 

O-Glass admits concentra’ \ 
Ultra- Violet rays, makes 
plants grow much a — 
stronger than under “dee 
Quickly pays ig q 
for hot houses , 
scatters light ame as Paeied and does not chill as glass 
pr fe yy FA TE RA 

used in fac office and school lows iffuse 

sunglare. Actually makes room lighter. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. COMPANY. Dept. 105 
1461 N. CICERO AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MAKE THEM GROW FASTER — LAY EARLIER 
WITH NEW WONDER 


Ss Flex-0-Glass 


SCRATCH SHED 


Makes hens lay all winter. Build this scratch shed 
for your hens quickly and cheaply. Give poultry the 
soft sunlight full of Ultra-Violet rays indoors during 
winter months that they must have to produce eggs. 
(Glass stops these rays.) Keeps hens comfortable and 
healthy in all kinds of weather. Sunlight is the only 
— and health producer nature offers. Why not use it? 

. ro hens scratch and feed in comfort and they 
in ay the eggs. This new scratch shed will pay for 
itself in a short time. Makes ideal sunroom for 
early hatched chicks. ALSO USED TO ENCLOSE 
PORCHES. 


Use Flex-0-Glass at Our Risk 
Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then youdo 
not find results better than if glass were used or if you 
are not more than satisfied send it back and we will 
refund your money without question. Isn’t that fair? 


PRICES—AIll Postage Prepaid 
Per yd. 354 inches ie 7 SOc; & yds. at 40c; 
10 yds. at 35c; 25 yds. at 33c; 1 06 |S. Or more 
at 32c per yard. Quantity prices F. 0. B. on request, 
For $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. of 
SPEC IAL Flex-O-Glass 34 teehee ~ ehabe 
$5 Offer Paiste eq.ft.) Covers scratch shed 
15 ft., {onea h for 200 chicks 
Order today, you take no risk facti ‘action pat mat | 
or your money refunded. Add 8 per yard outside U.S. 
Free book with Kae od order, contains instructions and 
information on poul andr Don’t 
lose our address. ee direct from factory today. 
mam VAIL THIS COUPON NOW====, 


Fliex-O-Giass Mfg. Co., Dept. 106 
i 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: Find enclosed §.............. .for which send me.............. a 


. yards of Flex - O- Glass a be. wide, by prepaid 
B parce post. Itis understood that if I am not satis- 
ied after using it for 10 days I may return it t and g 

: you will refund my money. 
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30 30 Days Trial Freight Paid Svar 


140 Egg Incubator with Drum Brooder . . . $18.95 
140 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $21.95 
180 Egg Incubator $15.95; with Drum Brooder, $21.15 
180 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $28.65 
250 Egg Incubator $22.75; with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $35.45 
340 Egg Incubator $30.75, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $43.45 
500 Egg Incubator $45.50, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $58.20 
1000 Egg Incubator $91.50, with 54 in. Canopy Breeder, 107.60 


i comeeeees BROODERS 


Our new improved Drum Heated cn) 
Brooder pictured above s 


for small broods 


burns 5 to 6 days with 4 - 
. Eas So eees and 
ur Canop 
Brooders have famous Sol- 
heaters, — wickless, 
hot blue flame, no Smoke, 


no foes. Absolu 


jo day and might. Prices 
and n' 
take no Risk in entering Girest from a i come Seater 


OV You 
42 in., $17.35 this ad. W. 30 Days 
52“ "20.95 back if not satisfied. § 


jal—money 


nd for catalog. Canopy Brooder 18. 3 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Dept.10 , Racine, Wisconsin 
























MAKE HENS LA 


larger, more vigorous chicks$ 
omaha "oie by feeding cut bone. 


MANN'S "52205 


F.W. MANN CO., 801 40, MILFORD, MASS. 
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Sectional All-Steel Grain 
increases egg yield eee Fs pong é 
| we chicks grow double quick time. 
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Making New Horse History 


of our forefathers to the scientific ones 
- staged every week during the fair season. Then it was the 
stone-boat whose load was increased by another stone or two; 
now it is the dynamometer, mechanically adjusted for every pull, 
which is used to gauge old Dobbin’s prowess. Then, as now, 


I: is a far cry from the crude pulling-contests 


By E. H. Rohrbeck 


fairs in Iowa. The ease with which this outfit 
can be moved by its own power from place to 
place has contributed largely to the popularity of the contests. 
In one week last year in Pennsylvania, contests were staged at 
fairs in Ebensburg on Monday, at Brookville on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at Dawson on Thursday and Friday and again at 
Ebensburg on Saturday. Such a 





record is made possible only be- 














cause the truck can be moved 
rapidly from one contest to another. 


How the Dynamometer Works 


Simplicity marks the principle of 
the dynamometer. On the bed of 
the machine a number of weights 
are arranged so that they can be 
lifted vertically when the team pulls 
on a cable which passes over pulleys 
attached to the frame. The pulleys 
are so arranged that the tractive 
pull, in pounds, developed is twice 
that of the weights lifted. 

When the weights go up the 
movement releases an oil pump 
which sets up any desired resistance, 











This team is pulling the dynamometer without any trouble 


the winners were determined, but no accurate figures were ob- 
tained which could be used to decide which type of animals should 
be bred to obtain the best pullers. 

Interest in pulling-contests has always been intense. Straining 
muscles, quivering flanks and forward lunges pull crowds as 
well as loads. In the new type of contest every 


controlled by the placing of extra 
weights on the large one attached 
to the cable. Any number of these 
weights can be attached to the vertical cable which runs over the 
two pulleys at the top of the frame and then around another pulley 
to which is attached one end of the cable upon which the team 
directly pulls This latter cable runs down under a pulley at the 
rear end of the machine and to it is hitched a pair of doubletrees. 
The free end of the 





horse that takes part is weighed and is measured 
at important points about the body and legs. If 
the team makes a record, correlations can be drawn 


= first cable is anchored 
ts eA This pulley doubles the of 
7} | i Wa) pull’required to lift to the frame. 
| t HWY the weights 






























and comparisons made with other horses and Valves pads perm Wicd | Meitoded ceaie” W te ag 
their pulls. by connection \to weights + | ; Chain Drive from est Pu 

The general purpose back of the pulling-contests pee a pomp The method of con- 
is to center public attention on the utility value of | Be S Telescoping ducting a horse pull- 
horses and mules for city and farm work. The Tongue ing-contest is com- 
tests bring out in an official way that the tractive be 25 * yee “To — parable to that used 
pull required to move most loads is relatively light. Sy, Doubletree in certain athletic 
Seldom is a tractive pull of more than: 300 pounds rae events, such as the 


required after the load is once in motion on city 
streets. Tractive pull is the energy needed to move 





Here’s how the dynamometer works 


high jump and the 
pole vault. The 








a load. The records show, too, that good draft- 

horses and mules have a reserve pulling-power from six to eight 
times greater than the tractive pull they are ordinarily called 
upon to exert. 

Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse Association of America, 
says that a three-ton load (6,000 pounds), once started, requires 
only 83 pounds tractive pull to keep it moving over a concrete 
road, but if the driver turns off the concrete and pulls through a 
mud hole the tractive pull required may run up to 654 pounds. 
Usually from two to ten times as much tractive pull is required 
to start a load as is needed to keep it moving. This depends 
entirely upon the road surface. 

First Used in Iowa 
In our present pulling-contests tractive pull is determined by the 
dynamometer, which measures energy used to start or move a 
load. This apparatus was invented by Professor Edgar V. Collins 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. The first machine, 
used at the Iowa State Fair in 1923, was very heavy and cumber- 
some, and could not be moved readily from fair to fair. Hence its 
use at many fairs in a season was impossible and expensive. In 
1924, however, Professor Collins used a new model mounted on 
the chassis of a standard one-ton truck at 14 district and county 


weights are increased 
until the various teams have all reached the limit of their power. 
In the early contests it was discovered that a horse exerts his 
maximum pull for about ten seconds, during which time a distance 
of about 2714 feet is traveled. This [Continued on page 96 


























Part of the crowd watching a Pennsylvania pulling-contest 
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The “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. 


s outfit Its smooth rubber surface ft os r : 
lace to washes clean like a boot. Made : Ww, Y We ue Z On 






































tests. either red or black—and with 

ged at 4 or 5 buckles. B d 6 j; 

and boots ana Uvershoes 
yain a ce 

Such a og . / 

ily be- give onger Wear 7 
moved 

os her. OUGH as seasoned hickory! Yet as 
W orks flexible and comfortable as you could 
iple of wish. These are the qualities built into 


bed of : ere “U. S.”” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes. 





pe Before you’ve worn a pair a day you'll see 
nega the stuff that’s in them. And after you’ve 
adios worn them for months you’ll wonder how so 
pulleys much solid wear and comfort could be built 
ractive into rubber footwear. 
S twice Here’s how we do it: ““U. S.” Blue Ribbon boots 
and overshoes are made with thick, oversize soles 
up the of the toughest rubber. The uppers are made of 
pump rubber that resists cracking or breaking—so live 
stance, and elastic it can be stretched five times its 
f extra Iength! This rubber is backed up by the strongest 
tached reinforcements ever used—4 to 11 separate layers 
f these of strong fabric and rubber. 
ee aa “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes will 
dp si Stand all the knocking about—the bending and 
ef rena straining—all the wear and tear that rugged work 
letrees. spi, gre : 
of the Ask for “‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbons. Get the longest 
ichored wear a boot or overshoe can give! 
4 United States Rubber Company 
par 
Ul 
of con- 
se pull- ee 
; com- Cs he 
ithletic 
as the if you cut a strip of rubber from a 
nd the “U. S.”* Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
The shoe, you'd find it would stretch 
creased more than 5 times its length! Rub- 
power. ber like this stays flexible and water- 
rts his proof long after ordinary rubber 
istance would be cracked and broken. 
page 96 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or 
black—knee to hip lengths. 
Look for the “U.S.” Trade 
Mark and the Blue Ribbon 


on every one. 
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BOOTS: WALRUS --ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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It Pays 
Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quicke. and Cheapest Way 


FULLER “the HERCULES 
"Sma 41 Stump Puller 


Make Big Money in spare time pulling stumps with the Hercules. 
$1400 is what J. A. Replogle, Appanoose Co., Ia., madein one year, 
spare time. ~~, 000 in 6 years! Think of itt If you just clear your 
own farm, the Hercules pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold -his Hercules. The 
Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 
will be for you, too. 
“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 

So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about the Hercules. Thou- 


sands of others, including W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 


Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest- 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big or little—atlowest cost. 1926 models 
®@ow ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 


10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly ~ 


pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will mene a pe 
any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me 
show you the easiest, surest way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules. Send name and address, No money. 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, easy-payment offer for 
a limited time only. Write 


Quick—Today: 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1611 29th St., Centerville, lowa 
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Rich Soil 


beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 
gen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, P 
Mon ~ acer wal 
Calcium, Iron. 
Yield big money- 
making crops. 
1 Write for 
BigCatalog 


FREE 


Only 10% down 
brings any Her- 
cules at once on 
Easy Payments. 
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Get Free Book and details 
of my easy payment plan 
—10% down, balance easy 


payments. 














FOREST RANGERS 


MEN wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk and other govt. positions, write for 
particulars. Mokane, 276, Denver, Colo. 


WORLD’S GREATEST SALVE 








Greatest 


Terms. Write for 





—l ever made. One man saws l6 cords a deve 
b] Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use we A 

gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 

from Factory or nearest ed Branch Houses. Cash— 

rial 


30-Day 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
991-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, 


Corona Wool Fat Discovered by | _‘—™"_°91-W Masee Bids., 








Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


LOG SAW Offer 


Offer and big FREE book. 














Ohio Man Has 100 Uses Wuites Stes /mproved 


A new wonder ointment with sancion. age 
properties is the discovery of Mr. C. G. Phillips of 
Ohio. Compounded from the oil seoasihent ex- 
tracted from the wool of sheep, it gives quick and 
positive relief from Cuts— Sores — Burns—Scalds 

—Boils—Corns, or any flesh wound on man or beast. 
Even stubborn cases of Eczema—Chapped Hands 
yield to its soothing and healing powers. 


For live stock troubles such as Barb Wire Cuts— After 
Sore Shoulders—Collar Boils—Grease Heel—Caked 10 Days’ 
Udders, or any wound—it has no equal. Trial 





Mr. Phillips wants every household to try his Easy 
wonderful healing ointment. He wishes to send a Terms 
liberai FREE TRIAL package of CORONA WOOL |# 
FAT to you. Write teday for your FREE sample FREE Booklet on 
and booklet telling all about it. Address Mr. C.G. booklet and full 

illips ; 


CORONA MFG. CO., 45 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 












New Duplex 


LEVEL 


For draining, ditching, grad- 
ng, building, levelling walls, 
quarin foundation s—all 
ypes of farm work. Simple, 
durable, accurate. 


Complete Outfit 
pe newly- patented combination 
el-Transit with Tripod, Flex- 
ible “Rod. Carrying Cs Case, ete. No 
tras to bu diame lens 


down, $6 a month for five monthe. 


use of level on farm. Write for 
particulars today. ; 


WHITE CO., Inc. 


payip 
905-15 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Choose Good Milkers 
for Raising Pigs 
By R. C. Ashby 











N choosing brood sows too little attention 

is paid to udder development and indica- 
tions of milk production. Both breeders and 
swine judges err in this regard. 

A recent experience illustrates very well, 
although it may be a bit extreme. Ninety- 
five students recently participated in a 
college judging-contest, and several classes of 
hogs were judged. In one ring of under-year 
sows there were two notable individuals, one 
a flashy sow with beautifully arched back 
and good sides, while the other was a bit 
straight on top but very long both in body 
and under-line. 

One outstanding difference between the 
two sows was udder development. The 
first sow carried but nine teats, one blind, 
with the front pair placed nearly at the mid- 
dle of her belly. The other carried twelve 
prominent teats, well developed, all well 
spaced and well placed. You can readily 
see why one sow was more valuable than the 
other, assuming that both should farrow 
ten or more pigs. 

Yet, out of the 95 student judges, coached 
by livestock professors, less than 15 made 
adequate reference to udder development 
and brood-sow qualities in giving reasons on 
that ring of sows. Possibly several had noted 
that difference but forgot to mention it 
when the time came. However, too many 
of them were thinking and talking just 
“hogs” instead of ‘breeding sows.” 

Years ago Professor Henry of Wisconsin 
reported that it requires 293 pounds of feed 
for 100 pounds of gain on pigs going from 
15 pounds to 50 pounds in weight, whereas 
it takes 400 pounds of feed for 100 pounds 
gain on pigs going from 50 pounds to 100 
pounds each. Pigs are suckling most of the 
time while going from 15 pounds to 50 pounds 
in weight. They get their feed in the form 
of milk and the mother must have an udder 
or the pigs don’t get the milk. Moreover, 
the mother must have constitution and di- 
gestive capacity in order to supply to the 
mammary glands the nutriment from which 
milk is secreted. 

Has any one seen a ton litter, the dam 
of which was not a good suckler? 





Scoop-Shovel Feeding 


“‘Scoop-shovel”’ feeding is bad stuff, our good 
friend E. J. Perry declares, and we pat him 
on the back for saying so. He points out 
that if a man overfeeds one-half pound of 
grain daily for a month, it is just the same as 
putting $6.40 in the manger. If the cows 
are underfed the same amount, the owner 
loses 810 pounds of milk, worth $24.30. Sub- 
tract the grain cost, and you hav e a net loss 
of $17.90. Really, the only way to do is to 
weigh the feed for each cow, and keep in- 
creasing her allowance only as long as her 
milk checks pay for the extra feed. The 
rule is, feed all the good legume hay a cow 
will eat, and one pound of grain for every 
three or four pounds of milk. Of course, 
rules are made to be broken, and so this rule 
should be only a starting point. If a man 
isn’t going to check up on every cow's feed 
and milk, then he had best follow the rule. 





Tagging Ewes 


Ewes should be tagged at least twice an- 
nually. I usually tag just before the breeding 
season opens, as the ewes get with lamb 
more readily if this matter is attended to. 
Maybe you have noticed that if there are 
some ewes in the flock that have tails and 
some that have not the ewes with tails fail 
to get with lamb until after the ones without 
tails have been bred, unless the tails have 
been clipped. 

tag again in the winter season, about 
three weeks before the lambs are expected. 
At this time I remove all filthy wool from the 
hind quarters, and I clip the wool away 
from the udder, too. This tagging lessens 
the danger of infection if there are troubles 
in lambing, and permits the lamb to have 
freer access to the udder. Ewes may easily 
be injured at this time, so be eareful how 
you handle them. Br 
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Minnesota Cream, 
Soys for Pigs, etc. 











300 pounds of fat per cow, 
2,000 pounds of pork per sow, 
Legume hay to fill the mow— 
Make these resolutions now. 


TON litter in 102 days is the record made 

on the W. T. Raleigh farm, Illinois. At 

the end of the 180 days allowed for reaching 
a ton, the litter of 16 pigs weighed 4,789 
pounds. See photo on picture page. Another 
litter of 15 pigs weighed 4,51114% pounds at 
180 days. The best record previous to these 
litters was a ton litter in 124 days. Who 
knows of a better record than any of these? 


Ten per cent increase in milk due to the 
use of running water and individual drink- 


- ing-cups in the stalls, is the announcement 


from New Jersey Experiment Station. 

















Ned mule is 25 years old and has helped 
plow many an acre. With little Thelma on 
the tractor, he is probably thinking: ‘This 
beats the old way.”” Geo. J. Bevis, N. J. 


W. F. Liebenow’s pig (a red one) got caught 
under the fence and after he was released his 
hair began to turn white. In four weeks the 
pig’s hair was pure white. Must have been a 
bad scare. W. F. lives at Fredericksburg, Va. 


After two years in a testing association 
Chris Rasmussen’s profits per cow had 
climbed from $7.10 to $11, for the same 
month of the year*(August). There were 
17 cows in Chris’s herd, so his extra income 
was 17 times $3.90, or $66.30 for the one 
month. Chris lives in Iowa. 


Cream from Minnesota is being shipped 
to eastern markets in glass-lined tank-cars in 
train-load lots. These tanks, which are of 
the thermos-bottle type, are also being ex- 
perimented with for use in milk shipments. 
This was one of the points made at the 
recent annual meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. Competition 
of this nature must be met by duplicating as 
far as possible the cheaper milk-production 
costs in the West, where alfalfa plays an 
important part in the dairy rations. 


After reading the article on Africanders, 
G. J. A. Hattigh, of South Africa, wrote us that 
“a four-year-old ox will fetch £10/10, as 
long as he looks like an Africander, because he 
can stand hard work.” 


Want a Sheep Bulletin? Write for Bulletin 
304, Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. A good one. 


For hogging down with corn, there is 
nothing equal to soybeans for making quick 
and heavy gains on hogs, when one con- 
siders the cost. I put 65 head of pigs in 
seven acres of corn and soybeans and got 
gains of something like 3,500 pounds in 45 
days. I mix soybeans and corn together in 
the planter boxes, but there is always a 
tendency for the beans to work to the 
bottom. For that reason I like a regular 
soybean attachment on the corn-planter. 

W. F. B. 


Many horsemen believe it brings bad luck 
to ask the name of a horse you are buying, 
so I listened to see if I could get the name, 
without asking, of the last saddle mare I 
bought. “As the animal was very high-strung 
and fidgety the dealer kept saying, ‘‘Take 
care, take care now” as he was showing the 
horse. I named her ‘“Take Care’’ and found 
the name fitted very well. G. J. E. 

















“It's great to see the 
Milk Pails Fill Up 





” 


wo a real pleasure to board a stable full of cows that 
month in and month out fill the pails as you know 
they should ! Good cows and good feed, alone, often fall short 
of what you expect simply because winter feeding conditions 
impose a heavier burden than the milk-making organs, 


without aid, are equipped to meet. 


Kow-Kare Takes the Slump 
Out of Winter Milkings | 


This wonderful all-medicine tonic offsets the sudden change 
from green foods to dry, coarse winter diet. It builds into 
your cows the power to convert their food into rich yields 
of milk—does away with the “‘boarder cow.” 


Kow-Kare is all medicine. Used sparingly at very slight 
outlay it brings back your small investment in cow health 
quickly— and many times over. As little as a tablespoonful 
twice a day, one week each month, will pay big dividends 
in added milk and healthier cows. Don’t fail to give Kow- 
Kare a careful test; you’ll never get along without it again. 


Your Private Veterinary 


For the ills common to cows—Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc., your can 
of Kow-Kare is always the ready remedy. Its re-building, 
invigorating action on the genital and digestive organs assure 
a quick return to health and productiveness, Thousands of 
dairymen would not think of getting out of Kow-Kare. 


If you have the least difficulty in getting Kow-Kare from 
your general store, feed dealer or druggist, order direct from 
us—by mail, postpaid; $1.25 and 65c sizes. 


Valuable FREE Book 


Nearly a million dairymen each year use our reliable treatise 
on cow diseases—““The Home Cow Doctor.” We will gladly 
mail you a copy on request. It contains much general infor- 
mation on the care of cows. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Department J 


KOW - KARE 


ELC ET» sluggish milkers 
BAG BALM 


keeps little hurts from getting big 


Grateful letters like 
these come by the 
hundreds 


From 
Grover Schellinger, 
Glenwood City, Wis. 


‘It is difficult to express 
in words the good results 
I have obtained by the use 
of Kow-Kare. I find that 
by giving cows Kow-Kare, 
before calving time, brings 
fine results. I also give my 
cattle Kow-Kare when off 
feed and it is no time at 
all before they are again 
filling the pails with an ex. 
tra amount of milk. 


From J. O. Elnie 
Horseheads, N. Y. 


*‘We have used your Kow- 
Kare with good results. 
Have used three large sized 
cans and are on the fourth 
can. It keeps the cows in 
good condition, therefore, 
good flow of milk is the 
result,”’ 


From A. C. Hays 
Unionport, Ohio 


“I have been using your 
Kow - Kare for five years. 
Wouldn’t do without it. It 
not only increases the milk 
but I get a better test in 
butter fat,” 






















It is your last 
act of love 


E do not love the flower less be- 

cause it wilts and dies. The 
massing of a dear one gives you a 
fast opportunity to show your love, 
to prove that you really do care. 
You can do but one thing, if your 
sentiment is real. 
And that one thing is to provide the 
utmost of burial protection, to make 
sure that the remains are undisturbed 
by the elements. 
It is not necessary to build a great 
mausoleum. You do not need to 
show the world. You need only to 
prove to your heart that your love 
is uncompromising by providing posi- 
tive and permanent protection. This 
can be done easily and simply by us- 
ing the Clark Grave Vault. 
Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Keystone copper-steel 
is used for greatest rust resistance. 
This vault provides the required 
burial protection at a reasonable 
cost. There is no family that can not 
afford to use this vault. 
Leading - funeral . directors recom- 
mend this vault, because they know 
it has never failed over the twenty; 
five years it has been manufactured. 
They give with each one a fifty-year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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MeNary-Haugen 
*‘Stabilization”’ 


Continued from page 8 











The MecNary-Haugen plan and its substitutes 
fly in the face of this natural evolution, by 
which farmers might escape the decreasing 
export market. Unless “‘stabilization’’ raises 
prices, it is a failure. By raising prices, it 
encourages a false hope in grain and cotton 
farming, and it penalizes dairying, poultry 
and livestock raising with higher feed costs. 
It prolongs the life of an unsound system 
that must eventually die. 

That is the chief argument, as I see it, 
against McNary-Haugenism. It interferes 
with the natural remedy for the surplus prob- 
lem, and only puts off the evil day that must 
be reckoned with usury. Not even the 
Government can safely encourage production 
in commodities that have declining demands. 


Prices Fixed by Politicians 


While it is being pushed, the pushers and the 
farmers are losing sight of the things that 
might be done to advantage. The wrong 
remedy is not only wrong in itself, but it con- 
ceals the right remedies. And its by-product 
of ‘‘war on tariffs’’ is especially dangerous to 
American agriculture. If the ‘‘bold peas- 
antry’’ is going to insist on tearing down 
tariff walls to get even with “big business,”’ 
the other elements of society are not going to 
put up much of a fight for it. 

Still another reason for my doubt about 
the McNary-Haugen plan is that, once 
adopted, the price of wheat or the price of 
corn or of cotton becomes a major issue in 
political campaigns. And our American 
Government is not designed to stand the 
strain of a political war over farm prices. 
Can we not see $l-wheat Senators and $2- 
wheat Senators, and hate and viciousness 
developing to such a point as to endanger our 
political institutions? We have enough dis- 
putes without any such politically insoluble 
questions. 


The American Principle—Help 
Yourself 


Experience has given me another argument 
against these artificial stabilizing plans, 
whether by Government or by private or- 
ganization, which I may or may not be able 
to express intelligibly to my readers: No 
plan ean bring success to farmers which is 
out of line with the spirit of the American 
Constitution, or which imposes business 
duties on a central government designed 
purposely to be weak in action and power 
over the citizen. The spirit of this docu- 
ment expresses the real spirit of our nation, 
and we soon get sick of what is at variance 
with it. 

In a temporary excitement farmers or 
workers or any other element may cry for a 
plan that is out of step, but they-soon find 
that-they don’t want it. Back in 1892 or- 
ganized labor cried for compulsory arbitra- 
tion: In only a few years it was crying to 
escape it.. A few years ago we wanted to 
bust all trusts into tiny fragments, and now 
we are happy that large-scale industry 
makes such economies, and has such a 
favorable effect on prices and wages. 

Why not save time, effort, and disillusion 
by comparing proposed plans with the con- 
stitutional. yardstick? Does government 
price-fixing conform to the spirit of our 
Constitution? 

I think not, and because it does not, it 
will not conform for long with our national 
way of looking at things. Almost before the 
»oliticians can inform the farmers that they 
fave been saved by it, the farmers will be 
crying to be delivered from it. 

LS RRSREN Or eR 


King and Latham are the only two varie- 
ties of raspberries I consider worth planting. 
But some people make the mistake _of 
pinching back the canes after they have 
made a growth of three or four feet. This 
forces out a lot of side branches that will 


throw a lot of weak side sprouts, and many | 


of them will not bear fruit. Plants handled 


that way will have to be staked or wired up. . 


It is much better to get a large strong growth 
and in the fall cut back to within three feet 
of the ground. Then the cane will be strong 
enough without staking. A. B. 
























How much easier—and pleasanter— 
to milk cows that have perfect udders 
and teats, soft, silky, pliable. No nervous 
twitching, no kicking or holding back of 
_— ds of d Bag Balm 
ousands of dairymen use Bag regu: 

larly as their guardian of the udder and teats. 
For quickly healing sores, chaps, cuts, inflam- 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc.,ithas 
no equal, In the most stubborn hurts the first 
application starts quick relief. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant to use and does 
not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce can of this 
wonderful penetrating ointment only 60c, at 
feed dealers, general stores, druggists. If you 
have trouble getting Bag Balm we will send 
by mail, postage paid, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept.J, Lyndonville, Vt. 4 









MADE BY THI 
KOW —~KARE. PEOPLE 








CLIP 
Cows 


“Cows gained 3 quarts more milk 
daily since clipping,” says C. O. 
Woodall, Marcus, Ia. Hundreds 
of other farmers write of similar 
results: Clipped cows give 
more milk, sweeter milk and 
cleaner milk—are more com- 
fortable. Use a 


Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


Best made. Easy to use. Clips 
fast. Strong and sturdy. Same 
machine clips horses and mules 
also. Guaranteed, satis- 
faction or money back. 
Pays for itself quickly. 
Price $14 at your dealer’s or 
send us $2 with order. Pay 
balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5574 Roosevelt Road, C 
World’s dor pest makers of .Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Catalog No. 77 on request. 
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Dept. 3-5 1929 West 43rd St., 











SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our __\ 
risk, Then, after you findit => 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, |. 

and the best separator for 
the least money, you may ~ 
poy balance in cash or easy month- 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
Monthly payments as low ag 


. ee 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
ox 3 ainbridge, N. Y. 











Save On Dime = 
Harness ”’”. “. 


Before you buy a new set of harness 
orany repair parts send for Knight's 
big “pb ergo f catalog, 

prices. This 






KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., CEPT. S, MONROE, WS, 
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Buying Electricity 
Wholesale 


Continued from page 11 











downward as the consumption of energy is 
increased, so that farmers who use enough 
current may have the rural charge reduced 
to zero, and pay nothing more than city rates. 

But this basis of rural rates has not proved 
satisfactory. The farmers, except in a few 
cases, have not used enough current to reduce 
the rate, and on a low consumption the rate 
is much too high. 

It requires about 30 KWH per month to 
light the farmhouse and buildings, and if 
only that amount is used the cost would be 
$5.45 per month, or 18 cents per kilowatt- 
hour used. For 100 KWH per month the 
cost would be $12.80, or 12.8 cents per 
kilowatt-hour; and for 150 KWH per month, 
$16.80, or 11.2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

At least two farmers that the writer met 
in this district, Emil Nitschke and Walter 
Puls, were averaging 100 KWH or better per 
month in the first half of 1925. They were 
using it to light their houses and all out- 
buildings, pump water, operate the milking- 
machine, separator, washing-machine, iron, 
and so forth. Both agreed, in spite of the 
cost, that they could not get along without 
the electric service. 


The Newest Rate Basis 


But the majority of farmers, on the Burnett 
farm line, the Prairie du Sac co-operative 
line, and elsewhere, are using the power for 
lighting their homes and for little else, and 
on that basis electric service in the country is 
not and can not be economically a success. 
Hence, the Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
pany is introducing a new basis of retail rural 
rates, that cover the cost if only lighting is 
used, but provide every inducement to 
farmers to increase the use of current for 
power purposes at a reduced cost. 

Under this new rate basis, the power com- 
pany will build the rural line and maintain it, 
wherever sufficient farmers will utilize the 
service to justify the expense. Then it will 
make a flat service charge sufficient to cover 
the fixed costs of the service, which must be 
carried by the company whether any energy 
is used or not. In addition there will be an 
energy charge at a low rate for the actual 
consumption of current. 


Use a Lot, Cost Little 


The service charge will depend upon the size 
of the transformer which must be installed 
at the farmer’s gate. A one and one-half KW 
transformer will serve the majority of farm 
homes. Then if a farmer uses energy only 
for lighting, he will use about 30 KWH per 
month and the cost will be $7, or 23.3 
cents per kilowatt-hour. If he uses 100 
KWH per month for lighting and power 
purposes, the cost will be $9.10, or 9.1 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. For 150 KWH the cost 
will be $10.60 per month, or seven cents per 
kilowatt-hour; and for 200 KWH, $12.10, or 
six cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Thus the farmer can increase the con- 
sumption of electricity a great deal without 
materially increasing the monthly cost, and 
with a substantial reduction in the unit cost. 
It gives the farmer an incentive to use more 
power on the farm, and most people believe 
that is the only way that electricity can be 
taken to the country on a commercial basis, 
and used there economically. 





The Sale of Sheffield Farms 


Continued from page 46 


fortune, and what's their good fortune is my 
good fortune.” 

One more quotation from Mr. McInnerney. 
I asked him straight, ‘‘Is your company a 
step toward monopoly?” 

“It would be ridiculous for any one con- 
cern to try to get a monopoly of the milk 
business of this country,” he said. “It 
simply can’t be done. There are over 
25,000,000 dairy-cows in the United States, 
and the annual value of their products is 
more than $2,500,000,000. We must face 
competition all the time the same as any 
one else.” 

So, as I said_before, let us reserve judg- 
ment while we watch this new development. 
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Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in this way. 









Hand- Electric- ‘Be It 


our skimmilk! | '660,," 1430 DOWN 


“THESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval 
Separator skim a quart of rich cream from a can of 
their skim-milk. They thought their old separator was 


Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. c oud to 


skim cleaner 


Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval wien need eatin a 


and try this simple test : 


the wonderful “‘float- 


After separating with your old separator, wash —ing bow!” —the great- 


its bowl and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold 


est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 


the skim-milk at normal room temperature is guaranteed to skim 
and run it through a new De Laval. Have the leaner. It also runs 


easier with milk — 


cream thus recovered weighed and tested. through the bowl, 
Then you can tell exactly if your old machine lasts longer. 
is wasting cream, and what a new De Laval Send coupon otf 


will save. 


our De Laval 
The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever gent and a 


cream separator manufacture. 


made. It is the crowning achievement of 48 years of pont cat. < 
NY 





SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 


The DeLaval Milker See Your 


If you milk five or more cows, a De Del aval 
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POWER MILKER 
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AWA MFG.CO. 
117 White St., Ottawa, Kansas 
117 Mogee Big., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We Furnish You New Ford 


and Start You In Busimess 
No Capital Required! 


S D2 | ‘ils 
A. : ho i 
‘An extraordinary opportunity to get >) he nt 
Into business for yourself. Not a single 4 
dollar of your money necessary to start. 
You own both car and business. You 
may have touring car, roadster or coupe 
just as you prefer. Car delivered im- 
mediately—not next year or after you 
have sold $5,000 to $10,000 worth of 
goods but right now. You get your car when you start and it is yours 
to use for both business and pleasure. We trust you and you pay for 
everything out of the big profits you make. Walker men clear BIG MONEY 
each week all the year ‘round. 

You must be ‘honest and reliable and come well recommended. This 
offer is not open to triflers or those looking for a soft job or easy snap, 
but if you are honest, industrious, reliable and worthy of confidence it is 
the opportunity of a life-time to establish yourself in a big paying, per- 
manent business of your own. 


Quick Action Necessary 


We want one good capable man—and only one—in each locality to advertise, take 

for and deliver Walker Products. The Walker line includes household neces- 
sities, toilet preparations and food specialties. Quality, quantity and price make selling 
easy and insure a big repeat business. W. & H. Walker, Inc. was established in 18387 
and is the largest company of its kind in the world. Walker Products are well and 
favorably known from coast to coast. 

— want to get into business for yourself, don’t hesitate. Never before have 
you had such an opportunity to establish @ real business of your own without money. 
Previous selling experience will be helpful, but not necessary. With our sure-fire new 
plan of introducing Walker Products into homes where not now known, even the man 
who has never before sold goods can make a big success. Write at once for full de- 
tails. If you measure up to our requirements, we will furnish you a new Ford 
start you in a big paying business of your own without any money down. 


W. @ H. WALKER, Inc. Dept. 53 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BUY DIRECT From Factory 


40 years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Write for Free 
Catalog today. LEAHY MFG. CO., 

10 Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo. 
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- he = Dollar Bis eet 
with U.S. Fatm Sales Co. 


Jaim this thegrea We believe the farmer’s dollar porchasing power. If he only got 
harness valuein —— 10% —— on mee he bare te Amy — . n Dollars would make the mills and 
this ad—work ita 2actories hum. Eve ‘ould be pros can prove this by our own business 
' pe yams refunded if not where THE ranmine DOLLAR bo $ Bt suY MORE. 

‘ satisfactory. We Manufac- 9.0 farmer customers sa pothounntnet dollars by baying Why We can and DO 

ture All Our Own Harness. direct from U. 8. Farm Sales Our business has sell for less 
is proves that the ar will bay where his dollar buys Aang 4 1.—Making a set of har- 
CORD TIRES Don’t Pay cake the whole country can get on this basis marvelous results. ae lem Snakeny 


yor High prices Factory toFarmer Saves You Money | "<2 22 =ixxtes. 
i ed ee sy below ‘There isn’t any reason Seeman cheulin’t bay [ian ntabend iol 
= fice price. 30x34. 7000, Mi direct from Cada wholesale and save m 8.—Selling harness to 95,- 
| Fcecord 8: ctbersie, Soa tec oe reagent me Bretece my Secu | Sacreranaatett 
Maa) eae eee [reat 
| bd on Harness, Collars, Latest Wholesale Price 
Lowest Wholesale seston Teva Tahoe FREE Eotnos. Hundreds of 
ete. Save $20 on asetof harness. We make your dollar buy D ying for 
more, Our Guarantee: Money Back If You — So, borse pame today ~ post card ad your 
Write today for latest FREE Catalog and compare Our Wholessie Prices. 


U.S.FARM SALES Co., 154, ‘Salina, Kansas 





























Folly of Foundling 
Bay 
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“T doubt if Mr. Heminway has met any 
of Watts’s friends, Doctor Lamson. He 
never goes out in town, works day and night, 
but from the first he’s been determined that 
Folly should make a fashionable marriage. 
Watts is not only well connected, but quite 
a social lion; he’s a gifted portrait painter, 
there’s no doubt about that. And Mr. 
Heminway craves the things for Folly that 
he can’t do and be himself. That's the 
whole story in a nutshell; I think you'll agree 
with me. 

“And the girl herself—in love with the 
artist?”’ the doctor was eyeing Max quiz- 
zically. 

“There’s such a thing as _ professional 
etiquette, Doctor Lamson,’”’ Max. replied 
with hesitation. . “I’m in an embarrassing 
position in every way; but the truth is, I 
don’t know how Folly feels.” 

“Professional etiquette,’’ the doctor re- 
plied slowly, ‘‘that’s what's keeping me 
silent, my boy. But .at a time like this, when 
a girl’s whole life is at stake, how far should 
that go?”’ 

“Doctor Lamson,” asked Max, tensely, 
“vou know something about this Meeker 
woman that would incriminate Watts?”’ 

“Exactly that, Max. But my lips are 
sealed for another reason. Revelations that 
would incriminate. Watts might prove 
mighty unpleasant for seme other people as 
well—innocent people, that’s the truth!” 


PAUSE followed Doctor Lamson’s ex- 

planation of his attitude on professional 
etiquette, and an especit ully dangerous strip 
of road absorbed Max’s attention for several 
miles, so that the journey was nearing a 
close when he again took up the subject 
uppermost in his mind. 

“You've been coming here for the summer 
as long as I can remember anything, Doctor 
Lamson,”’ he said. ‘I suppose you've always 
known Mr. Heminway?”’ 

‘Yes, and long before he settled here. He 
started life in Providence, where I have al- 
ways lived. We went to school together. 
Many a time we've fished off Block Island 
together, and up and down this bay.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Heminway died in this cottage, 
didn’t she, sir?”’ 

“Yes. A fine woman, Max. Her death 
was tragedy, for Heminway worshiped her. 
At the last she asked me to look after Folly. 
That’s one of the reasons I’ve been putting 
in a mean time since I heard of this marriage 
—and yet—" 

“You’ve known my father a long time, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Thirty years and more. Many a time 
we’ ve chatted over the rail of the light.”’ 

“Did you, happen to be around when he 
took me in?’”’ Max hardly knew why he 
asked that question. It seemed to come of 
its own accord. 

“Believe I was. Sturdy little kid, you 
were, I[remember. Captain Ingham’s a good 
man, Max. For 40 years he’s followed the 
joys and sorrows of this scattered community. 
Many a person has gone to him in trouble 
and come away comforted. A lighthouse isa 
queer place, neither land nor sea, and full of 
secrets. Did you ever stop to think of that?” 

“T haven’t lived with father for nothing, 
Doctor Lamson.”’ 

“T’ve been thinking, Max, that perhaps 
the captain is the person to help Folly get 
rid of this worthless fellow. Ingham is not 
bound by professional etiquette, and he’s 
afraid of no man. 

“But what could he do? What does he 
know? He’s never seen Watts. Mr. Hemin- 
way isn’t going to listen to advice from a 
light-keeper.”’ 

“It’s not necessary for him to have seen 
Watts. He knows Mrs. Meeker! Oh, yes 
he does! I see you’re incredulous, but let me 
tell you this, Max. Mrs. Meeker was not 
always the smart, city matron she is today, 
not by a long sight. She began life on a 
light herself! Just a little ocean flower, you 
might say. Bring the old man ashore and 
I'll get hold of Mrs. Meeker on some pre- 
text or other. It’s worth trying out, at 
least.”’ 

“The wind’s dying down,’ Max was 
thinking aloud in his eagerness to grasp this 
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new clue, ‘‘and as soon as we know Hardy’s 
chances I might row out to the light. By 
that time Watts will be coming along and 
he may bring the woman with him. To 
think of her being a light-keeper’s daughter; 
I can’t believe it yet!’’ 


HEY had reached the cottage and the 
doctor hurried in, meeting Folly in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, Doctor!’’ Max heard her cry as he 
ran up the steps, “I thought you’d never get 
here! He’s still unconscious, but he’s 
breathing. Do you think there is any hope?” 

Max steadied her with his arm as he 
watched Doctor Lamson’s deft fingers at 
work on Hardy's skull, while Heminway 
paced to and fro, breathing hard. 

‘“‘He’s not dead,’’ Doctor Lamson’s pro- 
fessional voice sounded through the quiet 
room, ‘‘and his skull is not fractured—”’ he 
went on with his examination, and Max 
held Folly closer. ‘‘Left arm broken below 
the elbow, cuts and bruises, of course, but 
he’s had a merciful escape—nothing short of 
a miracle! He’ll come to, presently; mean- 
time I'll set his arm. Max, I'll need you. 
Folly had better go out of the room, and 
you too, Heminway.’’ Then as he looked 
at his friend, the doctor arose abruptly to 
his feet. ‘‘What’s the matter, old fellow? 
Don’t take it so hard, this man’s coming 
around all right. Here, sit down!’’ 

‘“‘Lamson, Lamson are you sure?’ the 
words came with great difficulty as Hemin- 
way swayed forward, and before the doc- 
tor could reach his side, the Wall Street 
plunger kad toppled over onto the floor in 
a dead faint. 


OR the rest of that afternoon Doctor 

Lamson had two patients in the Hemin- 
way cottage. Hardy was still unconscious 
from his accident; and Heminway, ex- 
hausted from his long strain, did not revive 
from his fainting spell for three hours— 
hours during which Arnold Watts arrived, 
accompanied by Mrs. Meeker, who tactfully 
remained waiting in the automobile. 

Max noted that all thought of the wedding 
had vanished from Folly’s mind. Not until 
suddenly questioned by her fiance did she 
say abruptly: 

“‘We can’t have our wedding at present, 
Arnold, no matter what happens. Father 
has had a bad attack of the heart, and will 
have to be kept quiet for a week or more. 
You'll have to explain our disaster to the 
wedding party and let them go home until 
we can make further plans.” 

“Tt’s a most painful disappointment to 
me, my darling.’’ Arnold’s soft tones stirred 
up murder in Max’s soul. ‘It’s such a shame 
your father did not get the license before all 
this happened, and then we could have been 
quietly married right here at home.” 

“I’m very sorry, Arnold,’’ Folly spoke 
with finality, ‘‘you’ll have to be patient, for 
I’m in no mood for marrying just now. The 
last hours have changed many things for 
me. I need time for readjustment.” 

Arnold turned away, his face registering 
keen annoyance, and presently he returned 
to the automobile and entered into earnest 
conversation with Mrs. Meeker. 

‘*‘Max,”’ Doctor Lamson suggested as he 
and Max and Folly sat watching their 
patients, ‘‘why not row out to the light now 
and bring your father in to confer upon the 
subject we were discussing. I see the wind’s 
eat gone, and we can manage without you 

ere. 

Max arose reluctantly. 

‘You'll take care of Folly?” 

“Of course, but ask Watts and the lady 
to stay within call until you return.” 


M ‘ix hurried through the gateways to 
the shore, finding his boat safe in the 
crevice where he had often safeguarded it 
of old. Launching it carefully he succeeded 
in putting off, and with his whole force 
thrown into each stroke he made the light in 
good time. Years of pulling across that 
stretch of bay had hardened his muscles, 
and after a sleepless night and hard day 

spent in steering a car through floods ot 
water, the physical activity did much to 
restore his nerves. Hardy's accident had 
told upon him, and his employer’s fainting 
attack might well arouse anxiety in family 
and friends. Max wondered many things as 
he rowed along. Why had his own life al- 
ways been a storm center? on neg with 
the battle for an education through long, 
bleak winters on a lonely lighthouse, he had 
continued the struggle in Heminway’s New 
York office where {Continued on page 97 








HEN you think of the 

responsibility a West- 
clox America carries, $1.50 
seems like a ridiculously low 
price. 

It sits on a shelf or hangs 
from a nail and tells the time 
to everyone who glances at it. 
It ticks on, twenty-four hours 
every day, three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year. 


Big Ben Baby Bea America 
$3.25 $3.25 $1.50 





Westclox | | 





A lot of work for $1.50 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 
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It calls in the morning, it 
times meals, starts children 
to school, times trips to town, 
says when to tune in for 
market reports. It is one of 
the most useful things in the 
house. 

That trade mark Westclox 
on its dial is an assurance of 
dependability and service. A 
lot of both for $1.50. 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Pocket Ben Glo.Ben 
$1.50 $2.25 


Jack o’ Lantern 
$3.00 





























~ . Send Now for 
New Gift List Ready 3"? Now er 
fine rewards given for getting subscriptions 
for The Farm Journal. This offer is open to 
boys —girls—men and women. Any one 
can get these things for a few minutes’ spare- 
time work calling upon friends and neighbors. 


No experience is needed. 
Easy To Get Full lacteuctioite given 
free. Outfit costs nothing. Send your name 
and address today for this new list. It’s full 
of things you want. Address ‘postal to 
The Farm Journal Reward Man 
Dept. TC 3, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARRESTERS 


FOR YOUR RADIO 

They are made to give 

you maximum protection 

=—not to meet a price. 

Insist on a Brach. 

L. $. BRACH MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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— To save money on new farm rtu at 
t—Cream Separators, Engines, 
Incubators, Radios, Washing } 


‘ es to thousands of shrew 
Given to Galloway Separator custo- eer a one big surprise after another. 
mers in big Surprise Sales. A din- § Set of Dishes given with Separator, surprise prices, 
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Serene, Chad cvaty Semesters sale literature on catalog. Start t . new year 


be proud to own—a 32-piece set. : 7 
Write today for special sale bargain Be ‘allowa’ 7 7 50% on what you buy. 
book telling how to get a set of dishes " oway %S 
with Separator, also giving low prices 
that save you 40 to 50 per Sw, . Cream Separator 
cent of your buying dollar. . f eh “Special features of construction make 
: the Galloway last longer and skim 
closer than ordinary separators. Self-centering neck 
and low speed bowl does away with vibrations 
owl, assuring more pears of cream saving under 
Helical cu ser running in an oil 
bath -that assures easy running and longer life. 
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20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES.......... $1.00 Bargain Tree Catalog 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES............ $1.00 AppleTrees 25c, PeachTrees, 20c each, Postpaid 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES.......... $1.00 | Growers of Fruit Trees, Plants, Vines, 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE. Flower and Garden Seeds 
Box A, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Felsbury, Nebr. R 
- Write today and save money 
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Is Fruit-Growing 
Profitable? 


Continued from page 10 











possibilities when properly conducted. Be- 
cause nine out of ten men go at it wrongly is 
nothing against the industry itself. The 
fault is with the methods used. 


NY grower who attempts to gamble with 
Nature on a ten-acre peach farm, or a 
five-acre strawberry farm—or with any other 
size farm all set to any one kind of fruit—is 
running risks that are out of proportion to 
the possible gains over a term of years. 
he diversifies his fruit planting, his risks are 
lessened materially of course; but even so it 
is a precarious business except in a very few 
cases that only help to prove the general rule. 

A farm planted all to fruit, as most com- 
mercial ones are, is sadly up against it when 
a bad year comes—as bad years have a 
habit of doing. Income stops, expenses go 
on, and the grower runs in debt before the 
next good crop can come along. His farm is 
a fruit farm, every foot planted to his pet 
specialty. He doesn’t keep a cow—too much 
bother, and no room for her. Chickens? 
Maybe a dozen, maybe none; seldom 100 or 
1,000 or enough to do any good in the way 
of food or income. Vegetable garden? Prob- 
ably not. ‘‘Bothersome—no space—cheaper 
to buy truck than to raise it’’—you have all 
heard these arguments. Pigs? ‘Oh, no, 
we haven’t time for such things—all our 
efforts go toward our strictly money crop, 
for our living comes out of it. 

That’s just the trouble—the living must 
come out of that crop. When there is no 
crop or when market conditions are bad, 
there is no living. 


HE policy of a genuine diversified farm 

is one that a grower can lean on with 
some measure of security. It means stability, 
less worry, fair average profits, better credit 
at the bank, happier homes, no sleepless 
nights or troubled days. It is a business, 
not a gamble. It builds. up and never tears 
down. 

If I were asked to give a recipe for a suc- 
cessful fruit farm, one that I could rec- 
ommend to my best friends, it would be 
something like this: 

1. Locate the farm in a proven fruit dis- 
trict suited to the kind of fruit you wish to 
grow. In other words, don’t attempt to 
grow peaches on strictly apple land, nor 
pears on cherry land. Stick to the district's 
specialty. 

2. Make sure of your market, and get as 
close to it as you can. Long hauls or distant 
shipments are a disadvantage. 

3. Try to locate near a co-operative 
marketing organization. Join it and be loyal. 
Or locate within easy reach of a cannery 
where your crop can be used and contracted 
for in advance. Trying to pioneer things 
and market your own crop is not good 
business nowadays. Several growers all 
working together and shipping one product 
in carload lots have everything in their favor. 

4. Diversify your plantings and money 
crops. But do not overdo this. Too many 
crops are worse than too few. You should 
have enough of several things to ship each 
in large enough quantities for good marketing 
results; a lot of little driblets will not get you 
anywhere. 

5. Try to plant such money crops as will 
follow each other in succession, so as to fill 
in the time evenly and round out the work 
with the least strain. Thus you will be able 
to hold the same pickers, etc., throughout a 
long season, and make them want to come 
back next year. 

6. Plan your plantings so as to leave some 
land for feed or pasture for a cow, pigs and 
chickens. Have a vegetable - garden big 
enough to raise all the potatoes and green 
stuff needed by your family. If you have a 
woodlot, hang onto and conserve it, for home- 
grown fuel is a great help. 

7. Endeavor to have some paying work or 
crop in the winter months. It may be 
chickens, cows, pigs, mushrooms, greenhouse 
crops or what-not. Anything is better than 
nothing. Loafing all winter is bad for your 
liver, your disposition, health and income. 
Do something through the cold months, if 
you have to fire the hired man and darn 
your own socks. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











AKE a month of the year, add a pointed 

tool, subtract a ship’s jolly boat, add an 
uncivilized person, subtract a barrier, sub- 
tract another barrier, and the resulting let- 
ters will spell the name of the Roman em- 
peror called the Apostate. 


A Riddle a la sop 


A fabulist tells of a hungry wolf who, seeing 
a fat little goat sleeping on a roof, resolved to 
capture a meal by impersonating a police- 
man,-who would accuse the youngster of 
throwing snowballs 
| at him, and of having 
butted him on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

“How could I 
throw snowballs at 
you in July?’ said 
the trembling kid as 
he came down from the roof. ‘Moreover I 
have been asleep for an hour and never 
dreamed of such a thing, and I am not the 
kind of a kid to toss coppers.’ 

“You offer an ingenious equivocation in 
place of a straight denial, and I despise a 
person who puns,” replied the cruel wolf as 
he seized his victim. ‘‘To pelt a cop with 
snowballs is only a misdemeanor, and would 
only have cost you your pelt, but out of 
your mouth you ‘are now convicted of a 
heinous crime, and I will have to take you 
in.’”” Which he proceeded to do. Of course, 
the moral of this tale is that it is folly to 
come down from a roof to argue with a cop, 
but who can tell the serious crime of which 
the poor kid was convicted by his own 
testimony? 


A Puzzle for Job Hunters 


The head of an employment department 
tells me that he uses a modification of 
Thomas Edison’s questionnaire plan in 
weeding out applicants. 

“But, rather than a sounding of one’s 
store of information,”’ says he, ‘“‘I seek to 
test a fellow’s powers of concentration and 
capacity for thinking along straight lines. 
For example, the other day I was in the 
market for an exceptionally bright office- 
boy, and I culled him from a group of likely 
looking youngsters by handing each candi- 
date a square piece of paper and offering the 
job as a prize to the first one who marked 
off his square into six smaller squares. It 
looks simple, but only one succeeded in 
showing the solution within the time limit 
of eight minutes. Of course, the six squares 
are not all of the same size. 

Now, let us see if we are as smart as that 
boy who landed a job by marking off a per- 
fect square into six smaller squares. 


A Puzzling Equation 


The schoolmaster asked his class in arith- 
metic to substitute 
figures for letters so 
as to produce the 
result shown on the 
blackboard. To 
solve the proposition it will be necessary to 
discover a number composed of two figures, 
which when squared will produce a four- 
figure number whose last three figures are 
alike. Who can do it? 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


A noisy annoyer: CROWD plus RAKE 
minus DRAKE leaves CROW. 


Fitting advice: ‘‘Do unto others as you 
would be done by.” 


A plumber’s bill: A tank whose bottom is a 
square, 10 x 10 feet, and its four sides each 
5 x 10 feet, would require 300 square feet of 
copper and have the required capacity of 
500 cubic feet. A tank with a square bottom, 
and its depth one-half of its width, is the 
most economical form. If a top were re- 
quired, then a cubical form would best 
fit conditions. 


A billet doux: The picture rebus is de- 

ciphered to read: A chin well rounded is a 

charming feature (H in well round ed is 
arm in G feet ewer). 
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Keep your boys on the farm 
by giving them warm, com- 
fortable rooms. 





Farm homes now enjoy same heat 
as the Finest City Homes 


Healthful warmth and comfort in every room. No “chilly, drafty” 
spots! Clean, dustless, hot water radiator heat! The Ideal ARCOLA 
has made this possible to all farm homes—can be installed anywhere 
—does not require a cellar. Connecting AMERICAN radiators heat 
all rooms alike. Burns coal, wood, coke, or oil and soon pays for 
itself in the savings. The ARCOLA Automatic fire controller gives 
just the temperature you want—without watching or worry. AR- 
COLA’S smooth, beautifully enameled surface requires no polishing. 


You get in the smaller, compact ARCOLA all the genial cozi- 








ness, fuel economy and other benefits which the larger IDEAL 
Boilers give to large residences and buildings, and at propor- 
tionately lower cost. Ask your local heating and plumbing 
merchant about the new low price. TEN MONTHS TO PAY. 
Write Dept. T today for illustrated (free) book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


816 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


RCOLA 





Hot Water Radiator Heat — 





SAVE MONEY 


By Grinding at Home 
Wheat, Corn, Rice, S etc. Env 
joy the natural vor. Freshly 
ground as needed, Grinds 
quickly, coarse or fine. 

alifetime. Other sizes, large or 
small. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send today for catalog. 
= Easton Eng. & Mach. Co. 
= Successor to Wilson Bros. 
BoxF, Easton, Pa. 














Easiest ;Giaeien Mill 
Made 






KELLY DUPLEX 
lle Be Beat 





Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bepi.23 Springfield, Ohio 


CUT WINTER FUEL oe 





Tet farmer bet Bae fo Sora AS 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE C0., 2633, State St, CHICAGO, 1. 
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rod for a 26 in. 
17 frien pecan 
j we Pay THe FRc 
MS rt aly 
SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Write for free catalog’ new. 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


BEST FOR ¥ 


An American Institution maintained for 
American Trappers and Fur Shippers and 
providing a Market for American Furs. 


For Highest Prices 
of the Season 


World’s leading fur buyers attending the Taylor 
Mammoth Sales want enormous quantities of furs 
now, assuring top of the market cash prices for all 
furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers always receive the 
full benefit of this exceedingly keen competition. 


Big Demand Now 


Send for Fur Price List, Book of Traps, 
Tags, all FREE to trappers — WR TE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


400 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


want to save big money 

— Pupolice. * eras to- 

day for Price Arp 
*s Guide, fee to G 


log. Gam ty ane “Laws FREE Sis fen 600 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

379 H Hin Pias-. St. St Louie, Mo 
Send me FREE ide, 
Supply Catalog, — 

















«=. FURS-HIDES 


on Mest, eas » = ay selling at oon 
es pai for Hides, Fu 
~K a, "Bocowas. No co: commission. 
 ieades Tanned Into Robes 
$2.50 to$10. We exchange Harness, 
Sole, Lace Leather for Hides, Furs, 
etc. Write for Price List, Est. 30 yrs. 


AN H BROS. Dept. 113, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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oS ‘Two - Trigger 


The best 
Trap s ever made 


King of _ all. No “‘Wring-offs.’’ 
No broken sores. 65c each or $7.00 
a dozen, eretpet id. 

oeiBBs NGLE-GRIP” TRAPS — 
Lighter, wen, narod per cost no more 
than other single-grip 

At your dealer — or = e will supply you. 


Prices on request. rite 
W. A. GI8RS & SON, cept B-1, Chester, Pa. 
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Two eid Snares—sy Dale R. Van Horn 


USKRAT fur becomes prime later, 

Mi perhaps, than any other common 

fur. But unfortunately, just when 

the fur is best, the streams are buried deep 
under several inches of ice.° 

However, if you will carefully note the 
signs along your creek before the water 
freezes, noting where the paths are in the 
bed of the stream, you can use this in- 
formation to good advantage later. A 
good plan to follow will be to blaze a shrub 
wherever there is a particularly likely place 
for a set. 

Never go after the ’rats until you are 
sure the pelts are good. Perhaps more 
pelts are graded as No. 2 or No. 3, when 
they might rightfully have edged 


osition shown. It will take but a very 
ittle movement to dislodge the knot and 
when this is done the sapling will spring 
upright. 

Unless the opening in the ice is pro- 
tected from the cold it will of course 
freeze over. The covering of roofing- 
yaper and straw serves to prevent the 
nole freezing over. 

If there is some special inducement for 
the muskrat to attempt to walk through 
the noose, so much the better. A little 
ingenuity will help you in driving stakes 
along the’ sides and planting some suitable 
bait at one end, with the snare reposing at 
the other. A piece of cabbage is good 








into the first class, because the 
skins were taken too early, than 
for any other reason. It is all 
right to be eager to get into the 
work, but certainly unbusiness- 
like to start too soon. Better 
wait until the ice breaks up in 
the spring if you can not other- 
wise trap them. Muskrat furs 
are good until winter weather 
begins to go. 

Now, after you have located 
good places for sets, wait until 
the water has frozen over. Then 
chop a hole a foot in diameter, 
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Notched board 
A SQA 





CORED ATE 










Prone wire 


Straw J. 





A Musktal Stare 








drive your stake into the mud, or 








attach the chain to a log laid on 
the ice and make your trap set. 
Then cover with roofing-paper and straw. 


9 we tpees: way is to make a snare in 
this trail. Note Fig. 1. Through the 
hole drop a snare made from small piano 
wire, with a rather large loop for the wire 
to slide through. The upper end is at- 
tached to a sapling -which® grows con- 
veniently near on the bank and which 
has been trimmed as shown. 

To hold the snare in place, form a knot 
in the wire about one-half inch in diameter 
and provide a small board with a carefully 
constructed notch in one edge. Place this 
board under the ice across the -hole, with 
the wire knot in the notch. When in this 
position the noose should assume the 


Fig. 1 


bait. This runway of stakes can be 
covered. 


KUNKS, minks and some other ani- 
mals like to walk across a log over a 
stream, particularly if there is half an 
excuse for doing so. An elaborate double 
snare like the one shown in Fig. 2 might 
prove too suspicious, but if the bait is 
tempting and that particular period of 
the winter unusually cold and barren of 
food, hunger might dull ordinary care. 
For this double set it will be necessary to 
locate two saplings nearly opposite and of 

about the same size. 
Place the log (if possible, use one which 
has been in this position for a long time) 
and then use piano or steel 





wire for the snares. Besides 
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A Dinka Lag Se“ 


the loop for the noose, an- 
other loop must be provided 
into which the trigger fits. 
The trigger consists of a 
single stiff wire, stapled to 
the side of the log and with 
the upper end bent sharply 
at right angles. This prong 
hooks into the upper loop in 
such a way that the least 
movement releases it. The 
snares proper are fitted over 
the log so that no animal can 
easily get around them when 
going for the bait. The bait 
is placed in the center, as 
the drawing shown at the 














left indicates. 





Fig. 2 


In dense underbrush, you 
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1, you 


can afford to take pains in building a snare, 
for here a wire will not be so noticeable as 
where the noose stands alone. One good 
method for a.trap is to drive two staples 
in the trunk of a tree and fasten a nail to 
the wire which connects to the noose, in 
such a way that a slight tug or pull will 
pull the nail out and cause the sapling to 
spring upward. The nail must point 
upward, of course. 

There are two distinct advantages in 
favor of the snare. First, it is more 
humane than steel traps, death usually 
resulting within a few moments. Then 
too, there is less chance of wring-offs. 
But another big factor in favor of the 
snare is that the pelt is unharmed and 
free from blemishes. 





Why Home Tanning Fails 


HOUSANDS of dollars are wasted 
each year by folks who try their hand 
at home tanning. I do not refer to those 
who try their skill on such skins as rabbit, 

















An attractive red-fox scarf 


squirrel and groundhog, but upon valuable 
furs like muskrat, mink, raccoon and 
others. Usually the experimenter gives 
up after once starting, and then seeks to 
sell his ruined hides, but he soon finds 
that no fur house can handle them at 
any price. 

It is not utterly impossible to do a good 
job of tanning at home. There are some 
very good preparations on the market, 
but every manufacturer, if he is honest 
will tell the user that the product should 
not be used for expensive pelts. 


) ponte season I get letters from trappers 
who want to make up furs they have 
caught. I always advise them to have 
some good custom tanner do the work, 
for if the pelt hunters attempt it, they are 
almost certain to fail. 

Maybe one man has a fox pelt he wants 
to make up. It is an animal he has caught 
and he wants to present it to some one 
dear to him. Another has mink, another 
skunk, another raccoon, etc., to be manu- 
factured into muff, scarf or throw. And 
these trappers think they can do the 
work themselves. It is to save them from 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Building 









If Your Farm Could 
Talk—It Would Say: 





Take concrete into partnership. Use 
it to modernize old buildings. Use it 
.to construct new buildings. Use it to 
increase the value of your farm, in- 
crease production, cut repair bills, save 
labor and to make the business of 













farming yield greater satisfaction. 
Crib or granary walls, floors, and 

foundations of concrete, effectively 

keep out rats. You can’t sell rats. Why 


feed them? 


More milk and more beef per acre 
result from concrete silos. 

Concrete walks mean less work for 
your wife. They keep mud and dirt 


out of the house. 


Clean dairy barns mean healthy, 
contented cows, a greater quantity and 
a better quality of milk— hence in- 
creased dairy profits. Concrete in the 
barn is easy to clean and keep clean. 

Concrete gives fire protection. It 
protects people in houses, cattle in 
barns, and feed in silos. It is firesafe. 


Send today for our free booklets, 
“Permanent Repairs on the Farm” and 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 











H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
ts, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
hed. Money - arantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 






S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. _ 





3 
CATALOG all kinds saws, eng 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc.—direct to you at lowest 
factory prices. H. & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced witb Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our cialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service need fer your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property values 
with these quality equipments. 


Samiquip Septic Tanks 


/>~, for water toilets without sewers, Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. usands in use, 
ae failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily in- 
stalled. = Before You Order Any, System 
Write for San-Equip folders and 
free plan sheets. ive us the brief 
details of your problems and we 
will do the rest. No obligation on 
your part. 
CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
748-752 Free , Syracuse, N.Y. 
‘*Makers also of San-Equip Waterless Toilets’’ 
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FURS SKY H 


’Possum, ’Rats and Wolf at once. 
We are paying the highest 
market prices and giving 
the best possible grading. 
We want all of your “a 
furs and will pay A 


sky high prices 
for them. 


Ship er 


pt Ne 











-Trappers, Dealers, Storekeepers—we nett 
enormous quantities of Skunk, ’Coon, Mink, 


Headquarters for American Furs 


tee 
Plentiful in every state 
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BROS. & CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





F.B.&Co. 






































of mounted specimens, qa how you can learn and 


earn. 
life should have this 
mame and ress. rite today, 





* amie 

Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, an game- 8, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfally eventing « and 
fascinating. Easily, ee © od fa 
spare time, Save your trophies. 

= room and home ot wd ys of art. 
taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable ochecl— 75,000 
specimens and moun a, others. 


> the work. Have a business of your ow: 
money in spare gh: for athletic” goods, 








YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. bt 

or any animal hide tanned with, fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 







LETUSTAN 


orse, Cow, Bear, Dog 


Hides tanned into Harness, 





TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


Send us your furs for Summer Storage 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


586 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





s%, traps, radio, books and wacations. 
portunity. Grasp it. Write today, 
Donutifes fllustrated book, 
How to Mount Game.” 
Explains the secrets of tax- 
Dozens of pe 









one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
at book. Just send your 
No obligation. 


Smeneonh 
ran estern | nest of Taxidermy 
































| CLOVERS&nczin 


mm warehouse 
A A. BERRY SEED “co., 








A trouble-proof timer 
for Fords. Entirely new 
principle—needs no oil, no 
attent ion— gives a surer, 





ROOF 


a25x100 Ft 


Save $ $45 to $100... to $100. Amazing new di: new discovery— 
entirely different. Goes on directly over il 
composition roofing. Easily, quickly applied. 


NEW KIND 
OF ROOFING 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Fireproof, acid proof, alkali proof. Sold on 
easy monthly payments, direct from our fac- 
tory at rock-bottom prices. Write Quick for par- 
ticulars and sensa sa! money-saving offer. 


Hascall Paint Co., . _yt. 25-01. Cleveland, Ohio 


bf eel 








cleaner, hotterspark, a quicker ~ 
starting motor and a sweeter, smoother 
running engine at any speed. 


Eclipse v::s Timer 


Genuine Bakelite — water- proof —short~ proof. If 
you want a realtimer, better than you've ever seen, 
justsend us your name and address and we'll send 


you one on trial. 
Pay the postman $1.50 on de- ONLY 
livery, and if it isn’t all we claim 
after 500 to 1000 miles, send it so 
back and get your money —as 
ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO 


2952 Meinecke Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Fe twenty years our purely Americafi 
Organization, headed by the real Amer 


ican namé “Smith" pes given Seu tee 


2 ise Ene Sekt tr Cy 
38S.E. “te 9 ANNING Moines, Ia. 
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government tot te mixed 

ot Glover, Sweet Clover. ver, Timothy an = all Freid 
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Men Wanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen, colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience unneces- 
sary; first class roads; no strike; 
name position wanted. 

Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind 








their folly, and to answer some of the 
questions asked me each year, that I have 
written this article. 

First of all, the trapper and his family 
have a right to wear furs the same as other 
classes, if they wish. And when one 
catches the animals himself, he can save 
much money over the average dealer’s 
prices. 

All kinds of foxes—from the expensive 
black to the low-priced gray—make fine 
scarfs and muffs. It takes one skin for 
each—sometimes more, if the pelts are 
small and the manufactured articles are 
elaborate. It usually costs about $15, 
when you furnish the pelts, to get the 
ordinary scarf or muff made. The tanners 
charge more for handling black and silver 
fox because, no doubt, of the extra risks 
and more exacting work necessary. 

The owner of the pelts (if they are red 
or gray) can have the skins dyed almost 
any color he wishes. This includes the 
fashionable taupe, black or brown. It is 
my personal opinion, however, that noth- 
ing equals the natural beauty of a: fine 
red fox. 

When a scarf similar to the one shown 
is made of raccoon, it requires two skins, 
although for a small woman, a very neat 
article can be made by the use-of a 
single large pelt. 


MALL skins, such as mink, opossum 

and muskrat, make beautiful chokers. 
When these are not elaborate—that is, 
only a single hide used—the charge for 
tanning and making usually runs about 
$10. To give those who are interested in 
the number of pelts necessary to make a 
woman’s coat, the following will serve as 
a guide. 

For a garment approximately 32 inches 
long, 35 large muskrat skins are neces- 
sary; if made of raccoon, a coat of, the 
same length requires about 14 pelts. If 
you want to make it of mink or opossum, 
you can figure that it will take just about 
as many hides as it would of muskrat. 

When several pelts are needed for a 
garment, they should be carefully se- 
lected. The colors should be uniform, 
and the fur of good quality. Poor pelts— 
thin furred—ought to be sold rather 
than made into a garment. 

If you do decide to have some of your 
furs made up, be sure you know what you 
wish before starting out. That is, do not 
send a good red fox and a poor one to 
be made into a set, for you will never be 
satisfied when you get it. A reliable cus- 
tom tanner will not use such a combina- 
tion in their natural state unless you 
insist. 

When you have valuable furs tanned, 
go to some one who makes a business of it. 
If you want to have some fun with the 
small worthless pelts, you can experi- 
ment with home tanning. 

Another thing—don’t forget that skins 
which are tanned can not be sold to raw- 
fur dealers. Pelts intended for market 
must be dried in a cool place, where there 
is plenty of air. Do not put them in the 
sun or near a fire, for this is likely to dam- 
age them. George J. Thiessen. 





‘‘Keep young—grow the new varieties,” 

says our good friend, A. Brackett, of 
Minnesota. “If we had stuck by the old 
varieties of apples that have been grown 
for the last 50 years or more, apple-grow- 
ing in Minnesota would not have amounted 
to much.. When I came here 25 years ago 
I planted 75 varieties of grapes and 40 
varieties of strawberries. It did not take 
me long to find out that if you are growing 
grapes for profit there are only a few 
varieties that are suited to this climate. 
The varieties of strawberries that I con- 
sider the best are Senator Dunlap, Minne- 
haha (Minn. No. 935), Minnesota (Minn. 
No. 3), Progressive, Superb and Duluth.” 
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Dalea a Failure in 
Small Grain 


Continued from page 22 
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but still there are so few plants that the 
seeding is considered worthless. Herbert 
Meyer was unable to find any plants at 
all. Emil Kroeger had a few plants, but 
not enough to be worth while. 

In contrast with these reports Dalea 
that was seeded on onion ground, after 
the removal of the crop, on P. J. Johann- 
sen’s place, while it was a little slow in 
coming, has made a remarkable growth— 
thicker than hair on a dog’s back, P. J. 
says. 

On Carl Lau’s farm where Dalea failed 
to. grow, Hubam came up thick last 
summer from a planting two years old. 
County Agent Hoffman tells of a garden 
in which Hubam was sowed five years 
ago, and plants have come up every year 
since, although no plants have gone to 
seed since the first crop was harvested 
five years ago. 





Pasturing Sweet Clover 


EST results in pasturing sweet clover, 

says J. H. Messman, Madison county, 
Nebr., can be secured by sowing a field of 
the legume each spring. In that way 
there will be both one-year fields and two- 
year fields available. When seeding sweet 
clover in native pasture land, J. H. says to 
disk the ground as early in the spring as 
possible. Also, give a light covering of 
manure to the pasture portions which are 
to receive the clover. 

“‘Sow sweet clover as early in the spring 
as you can work the ground,” says he. “I 
prefer corn-stalk ground; I give it a light 
disking, and follow with a harrow. One 
can not get the seed-bed too firm for 
sweet clover.” 

Messman says sweet clover is better 
than native grasses because it remains 
green even when the weather is hot and 
dry. In his locality, he does not pasture 
the crop the first year until about the 
middle of July, and in a reasonably good 
year the pasture will take care of one head 
per acre till November or hard-freezing 
weather. 

In the second year after planting, Mess- 
man turns in stock about the middle of 
April. A good stand will carry two head 
per acre until the middle of July. Then 
the cattle are taken off, so that the sweet- 
clover seed crop will mature. Pasturing 
the crop until the middle of July and then 
clipping it prevents excessive growth 
which would prevent the binder handling 
it easily when harvesting. i. Be 
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Willie Egg (after a year’s absence): 
“Gosh! I feel just like a spring 
chicken” 
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And I'll Sen 


‘(EDWARDS 
FARM 
EO) | Clarence Rutledge, Ontario says: 


I can save yous lot of  ‘Havegivenmy Edwards Engine 
we them for bots four years steady work. It runsa 
fiber unmounted a: 28-inch saw, 8-inch feed ye, 


frames, Weite the ensilage cutter, and does al 
prices. —_ chores. Have had tenotherengines 
—the Edwards beats them all.” 


I'd like to send you my free book show- 
# ing hundreds of letters like these—let- 
ters that tell how the famous Edwards 
Farm Engine—six engines in one— 
not only breaks wood-sawing records, 
but also all ot her kinds of records for 
farm engine service. 


It Will Do All Your 
Farm Power Work 














pL out the saw, us 

mar wonderful fine. Ove  T want you to know what makes my 
our won - want you to kn Ww ma 

Si'sisee sod for ail'sun engine so different from any other en- 


Doses. Strong, durable gine ever built. I want to tell you how 
i sage. Our this one engine will saw your wood, fill 

7 selling direct your silo, run your washing machine, 
antess yeu lowest pices, gtind your feed, pump your water—in 





Highest Development in a Wood-Sawing Outfit 
The saw mandrel is connected directly to the crank shaft of the 
Edwards Engine by means of a flexible coupling, eliminating 
belts, friction clutch pulleys, idler pulleys, and delivering one- 
third more power to the saw. The shaft may be disconnected 
from the engine so that the engine can be used for other work 
when not needed on the saw. Equipped with 70-Ib. balance 
wheel to insure smooth running. 28” saw blade, filed and ready 
for use. Mounted on sturdy 4-wheeltruck. The weight of the 
entire outfit is only 975 Ibs., making it easy to move 


to place. N 
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your 30-day free trial 
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Wood Sawing Records Broken 


Here's the Engine that Did It. 
it to YOU on 
30 Days ‘zi 
AYS TRIAL: 
C. E. Gilbert, Ohio, says: “I bought my Ed- 
wards Engine in 1920. Have been sawing wood 
right beside an 8 H. P. engine. The 8 H. P. 
sawed 24 cords in the same time that I sawed 
32 cords, We both used the same size saws. I 


—= can also pull a pair of 8-inch burrs wide open 
= and elevate the feed 8 feet above the mill.” 


fact, do practically every power job 
you have on your farm. 


Change Power as You 
hange Jobs 


I want totell you howit can be changed 
from a 1} H. P. engine all the way up 
toa 6H. P. engine—how you change 
power as you change jobs—how it 
saves fuel, starts without cranking 
even in the coldest weather, does not 
vibrate, is light and easy to move from 
one job to another, and yet is rugged, 
durable, and trouble-free. I want to 
tell you how it has made good with 
—- in all —— <— ‘age more 

n nine years, and why it is just the 
engine for you to have. 


30 Days Free Trial 


You risk nothing. Just send me your 
name and address, and without the 
slightest cost, or obligation, I'll mail 
you my book of letters from farmers, 
send you all the facts about this 
remarkable engine, and give you all 
the details of my liberal free trial offer. 
This is an ho bona fide 
straightforward offer with- 

out any strings tied to it. 

Don’t buy a farm en- 


gine until you have 2 = 
before you all the 2 
ae facts G The * 
‘wa 
about the Mesartan s 
Write 642 Main s 
today. J Springeld,Obio + 


Without obliga 
me, send me free boo 4 
and all information about @ 
your engine; wood saws; 
other farm power machinery. 
Quote me prices and tell me about 
your easy payment plan, also about @ 
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€merican Fence 


na 


Banner.z 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions. 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots 
your dealer. 





firmly into the ground. 
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Americ 


Posts 





el & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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Barn Roofs and Mangers 


By J. S. McClure 














T used to be that when anybody in our neighborhood wanted 
to build a barn, he would decide how big he wanted it and 


then let the barn builder do the rest. 


Now it is different. The man who needs a barn shops ’round 


for a while and compares the merits 
of the various types of barns, and 
when the shopping is done, does all 
the bossing and a lot of the work 
himself. As one man said to me 
not long ago: ‘‘We don’t let the 
carpenter put up four walls and a 
roof like we used to; we plan the 


farmers. 


The gambrel-roof barn (Fig. 2) is more common than the 
Gothic-roof type, and is a favorite with dairymen and general 
Pennsylvania and Ohio folks, who store a great deal of 
grain in the barn until threshing time, do not take so kindly to 


this type, however. 

There is much to be said for the 
gambrel-roof barn. It requires no 
timbers except those that most any 











barn and hire the carpenter to do 














the work we can’t do ourselves. We 
see that the carpenter does it the 

















lumber dealer would carry. The 
roof weight is carried uniformly on 








all the studding, and a sagging roof 
is almost an impossibility. <A 
gambrel-roof barn requires no big 
zy ~=heavy roof-timbers and is not so 























way we want it, and not the quick- 
est or cheapest way.” 
There have gone up, in our com- 


munity, seven new barns in the last year, and no two are alike. 
Yet all are the last word in modern barn efficiency, and every last 


man thinks his barn a great deal better than 
“That’s only human nature,’”’ you say. 
But it is something more than that. It is 
securing efficiency by building a barn to 
suit the owner’s own peculiar way of 
doing things. 
Aside from those fine points, however, 
there are certain outstanding things about 





57 
4-6" to 5:0" 
Curb—} 
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Rare mene nha 
Fig. 1 


all the other six. 
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Y, 


rafters are put up. 
used for patterns in cutting the others. 
braces are cut, the rafters can be spiked together on the mow 








<4 hard to put up. The mow has no 
obstructions. 

The studdings are set in place 

and the mow floor is laid before the 

One set of rafters is cut and the pieces are 

When all rafters and 


floor, then raised in place. The rafters 
can be nailed together, one on‘ top of 
the other, laid fiat with the end of each 
arch resting on the wall plate. Then 
when finished, raise them into vertical 
position. After the first one is raised and 
firmly nailed and braced, the others can 


barn building. Each type of barn has its F) eA OF. be hoisted by a rope and pulley fastened to 
own advantages. £ the collar beam of the first. Brace with 
” y/ pieces “ oar until the sheathing boards 

IR instance, there is the Gothic type . are nailed on. 
of barn that has been meeting the Pu ! The length of timbers used for barns of 
wants of a lot of folks in the last few years. : reste various sizes and capacities is all worked 
Besides being easy to look at, it provides // Frs!O 2406 Ki out to a fine point, and most any dealer in 
a roomy hay-mow, and in building it z omens x building supplies can tell from his tables 
there is a chance to use lumber of small 42K 1Z what lengths to use for rafters, how much 


dimensions which is carried in stock and, 
is easily handled. This type of building + 
also suits the man who is sawing out his 
own lumber and has but few trees fur- 
nishing lumber of large dimensions. 
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Take a look at Fig. 4, showing how raft- f 
ers of a Gothic roof are built up. They 
are made of five thicknesses of 1 x 4-inch 
board nailed together with box nails. The 
boards are laid together so ‘that joints do not 
come closer together than three feet. The built- 
up rafter or rib extends clear down to the foun- 
dation. Green lumber can be bent into shape 
easier than dry, and will be all right to use. 

To make the ribs, lay out a diagram on the 
ground and drive stakes, around which the rib 
can be built. A barn 30 feet wide is shown 
in the sketch. Mark two points, A and B, on 
the line of span connecting C and'E. The 
radius for the curved part of the rib is two- 
thirds of the span, or 20 feet. Use points A 
and B as the centers from which the two 
curves are made. A cornice can be 
built on by cutting pieces of 2 x 8 and 
nailing to each rafter, as at F. 

Nail the boards about three nails to 
the foot, in a zigzag fashion. The 
strength of the rafters depends on how 
well they are nailed and how careful you 
are not to let the end joints of members 
come too close together. The ribs 
should be fastened with collar beam, as 
at D, and raised as finished. Hold the 
ribs together with ribbons and floor 
joists until mow floor and sheathing 
are on. 

A change from this form of construc- ™ 
tion, but giving practically the same 
appearance, is seen in Fig. 3. Some 
engineers claim this is stronger than the mR 
type in Fig. 4, as the rafters do not J 
break at the ridge of roof, but are one 
continuous rib. A built-up peak is ¥ 
made by using pieces of 2 x 4-inch 
material. The curve at top of rib is 
sharper than for the rest of the rib— 
use a ten-foot radius for the top part, 
instead of 20-foot radius. 
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‘of the concrete floor. 











lumber is required, and how much hay 
the mow will hold. [We will look these 
up for you in our tables.—Editor.]} 


No about mangers and floors. Fig. 1 
shows a cross-section of standard 
dairy-barn floor. It is really first-reader 
stuff—directions for putting the floor and 
mangers in. For the benefit of beginners’ class, 
though, the directions are as follows: 

After barn walls have been built all rubbish 
and refuse within the enclosure should. be 
removed and the floor area graded to the 
required level, allowing,,of course, for thickness 
he soil where the con- 
crete is to be laid should be firmly packed. If 
there is any chance for water to get under 


‘the floor at any time, use a fill of clean gravel, 


cinders or broken stone and provide suitable 
drainage for this fill. The gravel or cinder 
sub-base, if used, must be thoroughly packed 
by tamping or rolling. 

Forms for defining floor slabs, alley- 
ways or other areas to be concreted 
should be of smooth lumber, rigidly 
braced in line and carefully set to proper 
grade. The stanchion curb is usually 
placed first. It should be not less than 
five inches thick and is usually about six 
or seven inches high on the stall side. 
Uprights supporting stanchions may be 
of several types. Some are attached to 
anchors which are set in the curb, and 
others are embedded in the concrete. 
The latter type must be in line and care- 
fully plumbed before placing concrete. 
One manufacturer has devised a clamp 
to bolt over the curb and support the 
stanchion. 

In order to accommodate any future 
changes in stanchion equipment, whether 
it be wood or steel, place strips of tar- or 
felt-paper along each side of stanchion 
curb aries the stall platform and 
manger are built so that the old curb 
can be removed easily and with little in- 
convenience without disturbing the re- 
mainder of the floor. {Continued on page 88 
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Write For 1" 
1926 Prices ~ 
and Books! | 


Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 402—Size 30x36 Gordon -Van Tine Home No. S06 
Gambrel-roof barn — Floor plans to $9 14 Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern $ 
suit—20 other sizes in book - - - labor-saving conveniences, Materials - - 2 i 74 


Build the Gordon-Van Tine Ready- 
Cut Way— Save Up to $2000 wz 


You can have highest qual- We own four big mills—cut Coupon for 
ity lumber and material for that material for hundreds of houses 
new home or barn—and yet at a time—ship by trainload. 
save 30% to 50%! That’sthe Our volume enables us to sell 
way 200,000 customers buy— at rock-bottom prices—and we 
direct from mill at wholesale operate on one small profit. 

rices! You will find Gordon- et our latest 1926 prices 
Van Tine homes and farm build. and books NOW! We ship 
ings inevery state inthe Union. direct to your station. 


ccsnte vce v.,,. Many Customers Do Their Own Building 


staunch, roomy. ne waste The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut plans are so easy 
20 other sizes inbook. to follow and the material so accurately cut and 
marked that many buyers put up the houses and barns 
themselves. Studs, joists, rafters and sheathing are 
cut at mill, by power-driven saws. Every part fits 
to 1-64 of an inch. Blueprints and simple directions 
make it impossible to go wrong. Construction is easy, 
sure and unbelievably fast! Material also furnished 
Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


5,000 Building Material ae" 
SS 































8 Bt tack Lumber Windows Floorin 
Poultry (> & Shingles Doors Resta’ Mouldings 
House N° 479 6c Lath Bathroom and _ Screens Stairs 
12 20 Buffets Plumbing Paintsand Furnaces 
Cabinets Supplies Varnishes Wallboard, etc. 





tele UA Fi wh | $89 
A Gomnber Bilis Flee! = 


~ Wesell lumber, millwork, hardware and paintsin any 
quantity. Whatever you are going to build, remodel 
hm OF repair, send your list of materials and we will fig- (a i Wl 














ae] ‘ T 
; 4 
i Bil f ¢ 
sun a an 
ntti steals coat ace 


90-Year Guatunten ure it free, and give you lowest, freight-paid prices. gg Gordon-Van Tine Co. 





We guarantee your home 660 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 

it" Gordon-VantTine Co. in 
Cavenpert, tows . i ESTABLISHED 16865 - ie a a a a 
Gian, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

on —- nen ae: Nene 660 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa RRR EE RRND Rene pa. 
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Hunting-Birds of Long Ago 


By Werner P. Meyer 

















F it hadn’t been for the invention of gunpowder, probably 

every farm boy in the United States would be a falconer today. 

Since firearms were invented before America became a nation, 
however, the art of training faleons became lost to our sport- 
loving race. 

In the pre-powder days, faleons were a necessity to capture 
certain game and birds. Bows and arrows would never do. The 
only method by which to get a wild-goose supper was by “‘sicking”’ 
a falcon after the bird in flight. 

A falcon is nothing but a hawk born wild and trained to hunt 
for his master. It is pretty hard, even in Europe, to find many 
people who can still train a falcon. There are some families in 
Holland, and a few in Scotland, who have been falconers for 
generations. It is through them that the society folks in France 
and England, who have tried to revive the sport since the war, 
are able to get their trained birds. 

The modern mind, however, finds the art of training one bird 
to kill another a little unpleasant. Perhaps we should look at 
hawking as a thrill out of the past—the days of knights and castles 
and Robin Hood. 

“Tt is perhaps best as a picturesque link to the past that falconry 
may he enjoyed,” says Louis Agassiz Fuertes, ornithologist 
and the leading authority on falcons in this country. “It is 
manifestly against the trend of feeling to start such a sport now.” 


“A TOBLE birds of prey” these trained hawks were called in 

the days of King Richard. But even long before this, it is 
said Charlemagne loved his pet flier almost as much as his favorite 
war-horse. Even in the days of Napoleon falcon-hunting was 
still a hobby among kings and high nobility. 

It. was at the time of the Norman conquest that the sport was 
at its height. Falcons played an important réle in the literature 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. The rank of a noble could be 
told by the falcon he carried on his arm, and some claim that the 
eagle which serves as a shoulder decoration to colonels in our 
army dates back to the falcons of knighthood. 

From the ‘Boke of St. Albans” published in 1486 we learn that 
the birds carried by noblemen of different rank were as follows: 

The emperor carried an eagle; the king a gerfalcon or the male 


of a gerfalcon; prince, falcon gentle or tercel gentle; duke, rock- 
falcon; earl, peregrine; baron, bastard; knight, saker and sakeret; 
squire, lanare and lanret; lady, mezlyon; young man, hobby; 
yeoman, goshawk; poor man, tezcett; priest, sparrow-hawk; 
holy-water clerk, muskayte. 

Tercel is the name applied to the male, and originally the females 
were considered the only true falcons. Some claim that the 







The hawk swooping on 
its prey, in this case an 
unfortunate pigeon 











This shows the leather 
hood that is put over the 
falcon’s head in the field. 
It is taken off just before 
the bird is released 
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Carrying the hooded falcons to the hunting-fields. The flossy 
clothes go with the sport 

















Falcons waiting for their masters to start the hunt. The 
hoods prevent them from seeing and flying away, but the birds 
are also tied, in case a hood should come off by accident 





reason for calling the male tercel is that the male is a third smaller 
than the female. Others say that as a rule the male is always the 
third bird in the nest, while the other two are female. The female 
is always considered the more deadly in striking its prey. 

A good deal of training is necessary before a falcon is ready 
to take up the business of hunting. The young falcon, called 
an eyas, is more easily trained than the mature bird, or haggard, 
but the latter makes the better hunter. 

The hunting and killing of prey is instinctive in falcons, but 
they must be taught to return to their taking-off point after a 
flight. The modern method of accomplishing this end is to attach 
one end of a 15-foot cord to the falcon’s leg (the bird is always 
hooded, except when in flight) and the other end to an automobile 
(or, as an officer in the Marines’ flying corps did, to an airplane). 
When the hood is removed the bird takes to the air, ‘but upon 
reaching the end of its tether it is jerked back to its starting 
point. After many repetitions of this experience, the bird will 
always return to its perch. 

After weeks of taming and petting, the hawk has a helmet put 
over its head and the only time thereafter that it sees daylight is 
at meals or when it is sent into the air after prey. 


OME of the birds which were and are being hunted with falcons 

are the heron, a large African bird which migrates annually 
from the Nile to the northland, the lark, magpie, wild duck, 
pigeon, and many other varieties of small birds. Falcons and 
eagles, both of the same bird family, are the undisputed rulers 
of the sky. In India even animals as large as deer are hunted 
with trained falcons. 

Most of the American hawks which could be used for faleonry 
are on the black list as harmful birds. Among these are the 
American goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, the sharp-shinned hawk, 
and the pigeon-hawk. Most of these will always hover in woods 
and hedges, or hide in cliffs and other high spots. The large hawks 
which we find flying over the open country and meadows, how- 
ever, are mostly beneficial to the farmer. 

Regarding the training of American hawks for hunting Mr. 
Fuertes says: 

“Our sparrow-hawk would be quite useless as a hunting hawk. 
The European sparrow-hawk is an accipiter, like our sharp-shinned 
and Cooper’s hawks. Ours is a kestrel, largely insectivorous, only 
catching small birds as a last resort when other and more easily 
taken food fails. 

“T have never known any of our accipitres to be trained, al- 
though a few have tried our peregrine falcon or duck-hawk. That 
is a very rare species, however, and very difficult to obtain and 
hard to train. Nothing smaller than the goshawk or peregrine 
would answer for hunting rabbits, though the Cooper, if trainable, 
would do well for small birds, quail and others.” 
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Easy as A~B~-C ! 


You Can Play Any Instrument 
In a Few Months 


This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. Grate- 
ful students say they learn in a fraction of the 
time old dull methods required. You play 
direct from the notes. And the cost is only a 


few cents a lesson! 


task. If you can read the alphabet, 
you can now quickly learn to play 
your favorite instrument! That's 
actually true. A delightful new method has 
made it positively easy to become a capable 
performer within just a few months. And the 
cost is only a fraction of 
what people used to spend 
on the old, slow methods! 
You don’t need a pri- 
vate teacher, this new 
way. You study entirely 
at home, in the privac 
of your own room, wit 
no one to interrupt or em- 
barrass you. Practice a 
lot or a little, as you like 
—according to your de- 
sire to get ahead—and 
enjoy every minute of it! 
For, strange as it may 
seem, the new method is 
agreeable as well as 
rapid. 


You Needn’t Know a Thing About Music 
to Take This Pleasant, Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know one note from an- 
other now, you can easily grasp each clear, in- 
spiring lesson of this surprising course. The 
things you must know are presented in such 
a concise, graphic way, that even a child can 
understand them—yet not a minute is lost on 
unnecessary details. You instantly “get” the 
real meaning of musical notation, time, auto- 
matic finger control and harmony. 

The lessons are delightfully 


| oe: music is no longer a difficult 


























long ability to please your friends, amuse your- 
self and, if you like, make money (musicians 
are highly paid for their pleasant work). 


The Surest Way to Be Popular and Have 
a Good Time 


Do you sit ‘‘on the sidelines” at a party? Are 
you out of it because you 
can’t play? Many, many 
people are! It’s the mu- 
sician who claims atten- 
tion. If you play, you 
are always in demand. 
Many invitations come to 
you. Amateur orchestras 
offer you wonderful after- 
noons and evenings. And 
you meet the kind of 
people you have always 
wanted to know. 

Never before have you 
had such a chance as this 
to become a musician—a 
really good player on your 
chosen instrument—with- 
out the deadly drudging and expense that were 
such drawbacks before. At last, you can 
start right in and get somewhere quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly. 


How You Learn Any Instrument So 
Easily This Way 

The amazing success of students who take 
the U. S. School course is largely due to a 
newly perfected method that makes reading and 
playing music almost as simple as reading 
aloud from a book. You simply can’t go 
wrong. First, you are told 





human. Youlikethem. You 
get ahead fast because every- 
thing you have to do is so 
reasonable and so _ pleasant. 
Even scale practice, the old 
bugaboo, is reduced to a min- 
imum and made interesting! sons.” 
And almost before you realize 
your progress, you begin play- 
ing real tunes and melodies 
instead of just scales. Thus 
the course interests you all 
the time—inspires you—en- started.” 
courages you. 


No Tricks or Stunts—-You 
Learn from “Regular” 


Yes, the new way teaches day School.” 
ou to play from notes, just 
ike the best musicians do. 
There are no trick “num- 
bers,”’ no “‘memory stunts.” 
When you finish the U. S. 
School of Music course, you 
can pick up any piece of 


understand it. Think what 
that means. You'll be able 
to read music, popular and 
classic, and play it from the 
notes. You'll acquire a life- 


ing to play. 
with them.” 





PROOF! 


“IT am making excellent 
progress on the ‘cello—and 
owe it all to your easy les- 


George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 
Mage Pogo pi hed = grams, all the music you 
simple pieces. 
ing about music when I 


I knew noth- 


Ethel Harnishfeger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
“I have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost 
: any kind of music I wish. 
Music My friends are astonished. I 
now play at church and Sun- 


Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, IIl. 
“I have been playing in 
the brass band 
months now. 
play from your easy lessons.”’ 
C. C. Mittlestadt, 
Mora, Minn. 
regular printed music and “Your lessons are the 
easiest way I know of learn- 
I am delighted 


Mary P. Williams, 
Gest, Texas. 


I learned to 


how a thing is done, then a 
picture shows you how, then 
you do it yourself and hear 
it. No private teacher could 
make it any clearer. The 
admirable lessons come to you 
by mail at regular intervals. 
They consist of complete 
printed instructions, dia- 


need, and music paper for 
writing out test exercises. 
And if anything comes up 
which is not entirely plain, 
you can write to your instruc- 
tor and get a full, prompt, 
personal reply. 

Whether you take up 
piano, violin, ‘cello, organ, 
saxophone, or any other in- 
strument, you find that every 
single thing you need to know 
is explained in detail. And 
the explanation is always 
practical. Little theory— 
plenty of accomplishment. 
That's why students of this 
course get ahead twice as fast 
—three times as fast—as those 
who study old time plodding 
methods! Read some of the 
letters on this page and see 
for yourself. They don’t 


or several 














guarantee that < 
every one can be- Learn to Play by 


come a good 


player in three note 
or four months; /|Piano Cello 
but they are writ- {Organ Harmony and 


ten by people [Violin Composition 
who didn’t know |Drums and Ly inging 


any more about gen ber oma 


playing when Tenor Hawaiian 
they started the Banjo Steel Guitar 
U.S. course than |Mandolin Harp 
you do now. Cunenet Cones 

Note that if ute iccolo 
Hae do ‘tena Saxophone Trombone 

. Voice and Speech Culture 
thing about see 

BOme Automatic Finger Control 
music now, the |pijano Accordion 
U. S. School of 
Music grades : 
you and instructs you accordingly.) 


Send Now for the Free Book that 
Makes You a Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U. S. 
School course can not be told on this page. So 
a booklet has been printed—‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home.” You can have a copy 
absolutely free, for the trouble of filling out 
the coupon below—and in the booklet you 
will find a special offer that makes the U. S. 
course available to you at a very low price— 
if you act promptly. With it will be sent a 
Demonstration Lesson which explains better 
than words how delightfully quick and easy 
this wonderful new method is. There is a 
good reason for this big reduction, as you will 
see on reading the booklet, but since the spe- 
cial offer reduces the lessons to a few cents 
each, we want only people who are seriously 
interested to take advantage o1 it! If you are 
really anxious to become a good player on 
your favorite instrument, mail the coupon 
now—today. U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 














Please write name and address plainly so that 
there will be nodifficulty in booklet reaching you 


U. S. School of Music 
571 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane. Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


(Please write plainly) 
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Do you 


RE you like the woman from 

Montana who said she had 

tried for ten years to learn to make 
cake? Here are her own words: 

: “I held my breath when I put a 
cake into the oven and simply prayed 
that it would not fall—and always it 
came out a tough, leathery substance 
that even my tears could not soften.” 

When finally persuaded to try 
Swans Down Cake Flour, her very 
first cake came forth “beautiful, fluffy, 


Send Weforcopyot velvety.” “And from that day to this— 
recipe booklet “Cake : 
Secrets," if youdon't to be exact, just fifteen years—I have 


desire the Cake Mak 


ing Set at thistime. noyor had a cake failure!” 


You'll find, too, that if you take 
ordinary care in mixing 
and baking you need 



















You’ll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1,256 at Denver and west, $1.50 in Canada) for complete 
set of Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, such as we ourselves use. 
We buy in carload lots and sell to you at ourcost. Just send a dollar —s 
(money order or check). Money Tefunded if not entirely satisfactor: 





i Set consists of: 
q 8 1-2 in. pebemhes Angel Food cake (iepicee measuring 

pan (tin in. steel spatula (tot remove 
8 = i heavy cake pan (tin) wand ice cake) 
Set aluminum mpensuring spoons wooden mixing spoon 
Copy of recipe booklet “‘Cake Secrets’’ "Eesnete package Swans Down 











“Cake Secrets" is only item in this set sold separately 
No orders accepted for shipment outside United States or Canada 
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‘hold your breath” 


when you put your cake in the oven? 
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never have a cake failure—so long 
as you use Swans Down Cake Flour. 

Swans Down does more than pre- 
vent cake failures—it saves on the 
cost of your cake as well. This 
famous cake flour is naturally so 
rich in itself, less shortening is re- 
quired. While it is so very much 
lighter and airier than any bread 





flour, you may use fewer eggs and 
still cake far fluffier and 


more velvety in texture. 


have a 


Really you pay for Swans Down 
whether you use it or not. So why 
not always keep this time-tested 
special cake flour on hand and 
have just as delicious cakes and 
pastries as it is possible to make? 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 3001 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down, Swans Down Whole 
Wheat Graham Flour and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplie 


SwANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


If he does not have 


Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years 


%4 cup butter or 
substitute 
1 cup sugar 


First: 
slotted wooden spoon until it has a whitish 
appearance around the 
add the sugar to the butter, beating the 
mixture meanwhile. 

Second: 
“7 powder 

Third: Separate eggs. 
light. 

Fourth: 
and fluffy. 

To the creamed butter and sugar add eg 
then alternately the %4 af 
milk and the flour with the baking powder. 
Beat thoroughly until smooth. Add flavor- 

Then carefully fold in the egg whites. 
‘ake in 2 round layer greased pans (8x11% 
inches) or in a loaf { 
moderate oven (350° tb 375° F.) 


yolks 





Swans Down 


Two-Egg Cake 


3 level teaspoons 
baking powder 
) 


2 eggs 
2cups Swans Down % cup milk 
Cake Flour 1 teaspoon flavoring 
(true) 


Beat or work the butter with a 


edges. Gradually 


Sift the flour, measure, add bak- 
and sift three times. s 
Beat yolks until 


Beat egg whites until very light 


cupful 


an (7x7x2 inches) in 


Mocha Icing 


6 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
6 tablespoonfuls cold cooked coffee 
4 table spoonfuls cocoa 
Confectioner’s sugar enough to stiffen to 
spreading consistency’ 
Spread between layers and on top and 
sides of cake. 


Decorate with walnut meats, 





Just WhatSwans Down Is 


As you know, Swans Down Cake 
Flour is not ‘‘just another flour.” 
It is a different kind of flour. Its 
unusual quality results from these 
three things: the particular de 
of soft winter wheat selected; the 
part of the kernel used—only the 
delicate inner portion is choice 
enough for Swans Down; and the 
special method of milling. Swans 
Down is 27 times as fine and feath- 
ery as a gvod bread flour. 

It takes 100 pounds of the finest 
wheat to/make 26 pounds of Swans 
Down There’s nothing in it but 
wheat—the choicest to be bought. 


Not one atom of corn starch or ny 
otber ingredient has been add 
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Soups—E:conomical and Delicious 

















vegetable soups, meat-stock soups, and meatless vegetable soups. 


The first class is usually made with a single vegetable, such 
as peas, celery, corn or potatoes, as a base. The vegetable, after 
being cooked, is pressed through a sieve or colander, added to the 
required amount of milk, or milk and water, boiled up, thickened with 
flour rubbed smooth with butter, and seasoned. 


; ) veact are easily divided into three classes—purees or cream of 


The second class has, as a foundation, meat stock, to which the 
vegetables are added. Every particle of meat, bone and gristle should 
be made to yield its last atom of nourishment in such soups. Put the 
scraps in a pot over the fire and just cover with cold water, letting it 
heat gradually and simmer long and slowly. The flavor can be varied 
by different vegetables or seasoning. There are qualities in the bones 
and gristle, as well as in the meat, that are needed in the body. Bones 
from uncooked meat will give a better flavor if cracked into small 
pieces and browned slightly in the oven before being put into the 
stock pot. 


Soups of the third class are perhaps the simplest and most eco- 
nomical. Such soups can be made entirely of left-over vegetables, 
or can include both left-over and newly cooked vegetables. Perhaps 
there are some cooked potatoes (cooked any way) on hand, a little 
gravy, a few spoonfuls of peas or shelled beans, and a little turnip. 
Put in a kettle enough boiling water to make the required amount of soup 
for your family. Into this kettle slice one or 


and season with salt, a sprinkle of red pepper and a little celery salt. 


Onion soup is popular with European peasants. It requires two 
large or four small onions, three level tablespoonfuls of fat, three pints 
of boiling water, or water and skim-milk (half and half); one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt; one-fourth level teaspoonful of pepper 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour. Melt the fat; when hot, put in the 
onions, which have been thinly sliced; cook slowly until the onions 
are soft, then place over a hotter fire until the onions are brown, but 
not burned. Add the boiling water, or water and milk, thicken with 
the flour stirred up in a little cold water, boil up well and serve very 
hot. It is a common custom to pour the soup over pieces of browned 
bread before serving. A mild cheese, grated, is a good addition to 
the soup, particularly if it is made with water. 


Philadelphia pepper-pot is a hearty soup for cold weather, and makes 
use of tripe, a valuable by-product. The tripe must be carefully 
washed, soaked a while in salt water, scalded, and boiled about an hour. 
Then you may be sure it is clean and tender. To one pound of the 
boiled tripe add one-half pound of shin of beef, two cupfuls each of 
dumplings and diced raw potatoes, one cupful of diced carrots, one- 
fourth of a cup of finely cut onion, a tablespoonful of parsley or celery 
cut fine, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and a tablespoonful of dried sweet marjoram. Put the beef 
in two quarts of cold water, boil one hour, add the tripe (cut into half- 
inch dice), add the carrot, potato and onion, a quart of water, or better 

still, any vegetable stock on hand. Boil until 





two onions, two or three carrots and a few 
more raw potatoes if needed. Cook until 
tender, add the left-over vegetables, gravy 
and some salt (pepper if liked) and boil up. 
Now use a wire potato-masher to reduce the 
vegetables to a smooth, delightfully blended 
mixture. A most pleasing variety of soups 
can be had by varying the ingredients. Ripe 
tomatoes in any form can be used, even to 
the rinsings of the catsup bottle. Boiled 
beans, baked beans, squash, corn, a little 
cabbage, a bit of parsnip, celery, macaroni, 
rice, oatmeal, the left-over meat pie (crust 
and all) can all be utilized in this way. 
Celery makes a most delicious soup. The 
celery itself can be used, or crushed, dried 
leaves or celery salt can be used for flavoring. 
When a straight vegetable soup is made, add 
fresh or evaporated milk or a little cream to 
give the desired richness. Lacking these, 





Fancy-Shaped Cookies 


LAIN cookies cut in fancy shapes make 


the vegetables are tender, add the seasoning 
and dumplings. The dumplings are made 
by sifting together a cupful of flour and a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, with enough 
milk to hold them together; roll out, cut into 
dice, and boil for ten minutes after they are 
added to the soup. 


Lentil soup is another European favorite. 
To make: Wash and soak one and one-half 
cupfuls of lentils overnight. Fry until light 
brown one-half cupful of diced salt pork 
and a medium-sized onion, thinly sliced. Put 
pork, onion and lentils in the soup pot with 
two quarts of water. Season with salt and 
pepper, simmer two hours, then rub through 
a sieve. Return to fire and thicken with 
two level tablespoonfuls of flour moistened 
with a little cold water, let boil up well and 
naw serve. A slice of hard-boiled egg can 
served in each plate as an attractive addition. 






butter or a little good cooking-oil can be used. 

With plenty of good soup, good bread and 
butter and some fruit or a simple dessert, 
a good, hearty meal can be prepared in a 
short time. Cold weather is just the time 
for a hearty hot soup, too. 


Lima-bean soup is good made of the dried 
beans. Soak two cupfuls of beans overnight, 
drain next morning and add three quarts of 
cold water. Cook until soft, then rub through 
asieve. Fry a small onion in four table- 
spoonfuls of butter or butter substitute for 
a few minutes, then take out the onion and 
rub well into the butter three tablespoon- 


‘‘narty’’ refreshments for the children. A 
good recipe requires one-half cupful of butter 
or other shortening, one cupful of sugar, two 
eggs, two cupfuls of sifted flour, two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one table- 
spoonful of orange juice, and the grated 
rind of one orange, or omit the orange and 
use one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

Cream the butter, add sugar slowly, beat- 
ing the mixture until creamy. Then add 
the eggs, well beaten. Sift flour and baking- 
powder, add remaining ingredients, mix and 
knead lightly. A little more flour may be 
required. Turn ontoaslightly floured board, 


If the water boils away too much, add more 
to restore to the original quantity. 


Browned-flour soup is quickly made thus: 
Melt four level tablespoonfuls of lard in an 
iron skillet, add eight level tablespoonfuls of 
flour and stir until smooth and a rich brown. 
Draw aside, add two quarts of warm water, 
salt and pepper to taste and return to the 
fire where it should gradually come to a boil 
as you blend the ingredients, rubbing and 
stirring with a wire spoon. Let simmer 
five minutes, then pour boiling hot over two 
well-beaten eggs. The heat of the soup will 
cook the eggs and they will appear as golden 








fuls of flour. When smooth stir it into the 


roll thin and cut with cooky cutters. 





threads in the hot broth. This is a good 








boiling soup. Add two cupfuls of hot milk 


emergency soup to serve with a slim dinner. 


- CORNERED” 7 es 
cuvcroees A Four-Cornered Supper 22i2ncromiel.t 


in the gymnasium of a schoo 

building. The neighborhood 

was made up of people who had come from all parts of the United States, 
all sections of the country being represented. The committee in charge 
of the affair was made up of people from the North and South, the 
East and West. The committee appointed groups and each group 
took charge of one corner of the room and was responsible for the 
table, the menu and the decorations. Invitations were sent to every 
family in the school district, and advertisements were inserted in the 
town papers extending a welcome to all. 

The invitations were unique, being square cards printed in the 
corners (carrying out the four-corner idea). The name of the supper 
appeared in one corner, the date in another corner, the place in another 
corner and the fourth corner announced the time. In the center 
appeared this couplet: 


North, South, East, West, 
Come and prove which is the best. 


When the guests arrived they found the tables arranged in the 
corners, and as the people entered they were registered, each one 
being assigned to the table to which he belonged. Sometimes a wife 
had to go to the table marked ‘‘East’’ while her husband was ordered 
to the ‘‘West” table. Children whose parents came from different 
parts of the country were allowed to choose their tables. This division 
of families caused much merriment and promoted acquaintance. 


Lass centerpiece on the ‘‘North’’ table showed a lake (made of 
looking-glass) surrounded by grass and tiny trees made of crépe 
paper. The menu included fried fish (game could be served, if pre- 
ferred), mashed potatoes, cole-slaw, coffee and rolls with ice-cream 
and frosted cake from the “‘frozen north.” 

On the table for the ‘‘South’”’ appeared a log cabin (made of corru- 





had been procured and _ the 

cotton blooms and pods inter- 
ested the northern folks. Pretty girls in summer frocks, and talking 
with a southern accent, served fried chicken, sweet potatoes, corn 
bread, preserves and cake. 

The table for the ‘‘East” had for its decoration a large bean-pot 
filled with old-fashioned flowers. The waitresses, dressed demurely 
in Puritan costumes, served clam chowder, baked pork and beans, 
brown bread, apple sauce, doughnuts, election cake and tea. 

The Girl Scouts had charge of the table for the ‘‘West’’ and served 
roast beef with vegetables, flapjacks, raisin pie or prune cake. The 
centerpiece showed an Indian village in miniature. 


ACH group had charge of a booth where local products were 

offered for sale. The northern group offered home-made bread, 
rolls and apple butter. The southern group sold candy wrapped in 
packages resembling cotton bales, orange marmalade, and candied 
orange- and grapefruit-peel. The eastern group sold tea aprons, tea 
cakes and pots of baked beans. The western group sold raisin bread, 
raisin cookies, prunes and other western fruits. 

The various groups vied with each other in giving an entertainment 
stunt in keeping with their parts of the country. The southern double 
quartette was splendid in darky melodies, the eastern professor held 
his audience with a ‘take-off’? lecture on a most weighty subject. 
The western cowboys conducted the assembled crowd across the 
plains by the aid of stereoptican pictures. The northern entertainers 
gave selections from lumber-camp stories and sang songs of the North. 

Every one pronounced the affair not only a success as a money- 
raiser, but a source of great advancement toward neighborly socia- 
bility and acquaintanceship, for every group was anxious to make a 
good showing and the enthusiasm was contagious. 

Margaret Conn Rhoads. 
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Do You Understand Your Children? 


HE understanding of children is a gift 
[iste in some people’s natures. We 
see it illustrated by the spontaneous friendliness with which 
a child will greet some strangers. Perhaps it might be an appar- 
ently uncouth wayfarer, with whom the child is brought in momen- 
tary contact, but the man instinctively knows what to do and 
why, and how, and the child unquestioningly responds. Then 
we are startled to find the reverse true, and with equal surprise 
note that an educated person, who fain would make advances 
toward the same child, meets with an uncomfortable and reluctant 
greeting, or else the child turns away altogether, both of them 
unaware of the deep-lying reason. 
But the understanding of children can be acquired or developed 
by any one who has a sincere desire 


By Ruth Brereton 


into a sunny, generous and thoughtful child, 
having character and “‘stuff”’ in his make-up. 
This happens just as soon as the atmosphere of understanding, 
which the kindergarten affords, envelopes his harassed little soul. 
He will blossom forth, suspiciously at first, but with ever-increasing 
confidence as he finds his difficulties understood, until he appears a 
different child. The same atmosphere of happiness, content, and 
understanding can be developed at home. At this stage, wise 
parents will make efforts to win back their child’s confidence, 
and go forth with him to his new-found consciousness of his own 
worth, and his rightful attitude toward others. 

Too often parents are taken up with a multitude of duties 
and give but a moment to finding out their child’s problems 
and how he is meeting them. The 





to possess it. Like all worth-while 
attributes, it has to be gained at 
some expense of effort by any one 


A Basket Bed for Baby 


child quickly senses this, and learns 
a reserve that protects him against 
a hasty or annoyed reply of his 





not fortunate enough to be born 
with it. The essence of it is sym- 
pathy and tact. Sympathy de- 
mands an imagination that enables 
a grown person to put himself in the 
child’s situation, that makes him 
grasp the child’s all-important view- 
point. To the gifted ones, this 
comes without effort. There is a tie 
between the child and that adult 
which unconsciously draws them 
together, so that the child realizes 
that the older person understands, 
and the older person can impart 
whatever he feels fitting, and know 
that the child will receive it will- 
ingly. It is this spirit of trust and 
of mutual give and take, which so 
many parents find lacking in their 
relations with their children. This 
is the source of so much unhappi- 
ness on the part of both, and is at 
the root of many avoidable mis- 
takes. Parents who know that they 
have this handicap, would do well 
to consider it thoughtfully and 
apply the remedy in time. 








parents to his wondering questions. 

“Don’t bother me now, don’t you 
see that Iam busy?” Hearing this 
habitually, after a while he simply 
doesn’t ask them. But those ques- 
tions and problems, little, passing, 
forgotten ones in his tender years, 
grow bigger as he develops, and the 
habit of reserve, formed as a child, 
grows, too. But he must have 
answers, and he finds them else- 
where, from people, or books, or 
harmful sources, from which his 
parents would give all they possess 
to have kept him. 


HIS same thing happens when 

a child finds immature and per- 
haps amusing ideals laughed at by 
tactless parents. He is puzzled and 
hurt; soon keeps them to himself, 
and a reserve is established which 
probably never will be broken. As 
the years go on, this gap brings 
about a heartache and loss, which 
any parent and child who have suf- 
fered it, will recognize as one of 








HE time to solve this problem is 
during the earliest years of a 
child’s life. A child of three or four 





With this home-made stand it is easy to wheel the bed 
wherever baby can sleep most comfortably. He should 
be placed outdoors for his midday napwhenever possible 


the greatest deprivations that they 
have experienced. It could so easily 
be avoided if parents would try to 
see these problems with the child’s 








years—happy, irresponsible as he 

may appear outwardly—is already establishing habits which 
reflect their influence through all his later years. As a kinder- 
gartner, I have found that there is the greatest variation observable 
in the relations between even these small children and their re- 
spective parents. One child runs eagerly to his father or mother, 
telling of any event of the day which has particularly aroused his 
enthusiasm, sure of his parent’s instant interest, which is shown 
with a few leading questions or congratulations. Another child 
goes gravely to meet his father, looks at him with a sort of dutiful 
awe, responds to any embrace, perhaps, but all with a reserve 
that marks instantly a gap between that parent and child. 

A worried mother takes her child to school and says (and this 
happens all too frequently): ‘I can not do anything with Billy 
at home, and so I am bringing him to kindergarten.” Inquiry 
develops that his attitude toward his parents is one of extreme 
bad temper and general unruliness. But what is their attitude 
toward the child? And whose attitude came first? 

After.a short time, the mother returns to say that Billy has 
changed. -The same child who was brought in kicking and scream- 
ing and known to have this attitude toward his parents every 
time his will came in conflict with theirs, will invariably turn 


vision first, and then with tact and 
gentleness mold it and fashion it as they know best from their 
own experience and testing. 

Getting the child’s viewpoint is the stumbling block to the 
non-understanding parent. He fails to do it, and if he is really 
striving for it, wonders why he fails. The secret lies in putting 
aside his own foregone conclusions, and mature judgments, no 
matter how much wiser he knows them to be. He must hide these 
securely at the back of his mind, until the proper time to bring 
them forth, using his whole energy and intelligence in trying to 
make his child’s viewpoint his own. He must try to fathom his 
child’s reasoning processes with the same amount of eager interest 
that he displays in his business dealings, but with a tenderness and 
indirect probing that does not injure or obstruct the sheer deli- 
cateness of a child’s groping, puzzled reasoning. Often, too, a 
sense of humor, if contagious to the child, will help him to a 
quicker realization of the point the parent is trying to make. 

With this spirit of mutual trust and confidence comes an under- 
standing which leads the child to his parents. Such parents know 
a glorious joy, sharing the pleasures and troubles of their children, 
a privilege which often saves from moral shipwreck those whom 
they hold dearer than their own lives. 
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Why Quaker Oats 
“stands by’ you 


through the morning 






















A 10-Second Education in the 
Scientific Reasons 





D? you feel hungry, tired, hours before meals? Don’t 

jump to the conclusion of poor health—much of 
the time you'll find it’s largely brought on by an ill- 
balanced diet. 


To feel right, you must have well-balanced, com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, at lunch- 
eon and dinner. But the great dietetic mistake is usually 
made at breakfast—a hurried meal, often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged today. 
The oat is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 





Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder; 
58% carbohydrate, the great energy element; is well 
This Quaker on a label means the supplied with minerals and vitamines. . Supplies, too, 
world’s standard in cergal products the roughage-essential to a healthful diet that makes 
... a symbol of the fi WESE EFAENS that laxatives seldom needed. Few foods have its remarkable 
grow, of the finest milling known. balance. That is why it stands by you through the 
morning. 











Quick Quaker 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
The world’s fastest and most easily prepared breakfast 


Put on the scales of scientific anal- § Judged from the standpoint of 
ysis, Quick Quaker holds supreme as_ easy preparation, Quick Quaker is 
the ideal starter for an active day. the world’s fastest breakfast. Cooks 


Measured in deliciousness, none 19 3 to 5 minutes, ready before the 
compares. The flavor is rich and won- coffee. 
derful, for all that rare Quaker flavor Why start the day, then, with less 
is there; the famous flavor thatcomes nourishing, less delicious foods? 
of large, plump grains milled as only Quaker Oats and milk has become 
Quaker experts know. the dietetic urge of the world. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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ERE’S the lamp that assures you plenty of the 
right kind of light when you sit down toenjoy 
your evening reading. It’a a Coleman Quick- 

Lite—famous for its pure-white brilliance— 
brighter than 20 old-style oil lamps. 

Under the Quick-Lite’s soft, restful radiance 
you can read the whole evening through without 


Read All Evening Without Eye Strain 













eye strain. This good light protects your eyes— 
and ye. is priceless! Lights with ordinary 
matches. akes and burns own - from common 
motor gasoline, Price in U.S. A., $9.00. 


Sold by 30,000 Hardware and General Stores. See 
your Dealer for Free demonstration. If he cannot 
supply you, write our nearest office, Dept. FJ71. 





THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Canadian 


Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles 


Factory—Toronto 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


“The Sunshine 











7) Old-Fashioned Quilts 


Aninteresting bookletwith manyrarede- 
signs, their story, and how they are made, 
with special instructions. Price 25csilver. 








Cartie A. Sexton, 847 Ridge Ave., Evanston, lil. 











Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles in 
your joints and muscles, get out 
your good friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gen- 
tle, healing warmth; then comes cool- 
ing, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster, Musterole works without 
the blister Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion ofall kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jaror tube on the bathroom shelf. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











of the Night” 
Easy— (Sworn proof) introducing New Style 
Guarante ed Hosiery —Must wear or replaced free. 
Experience unnecessary—spare time sat isfactory. 
Your pay daily in advance. Simply write 
4 orders. We deliver and collect. Samples fur- 
nished. All colors-grades including silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE TEXTILE CO., CARD 2171 = 
Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or mode for instructions or write for FREE 
book, *‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, &879E Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 

















New Year’s Party and 
Entertaining Children 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE suggest invitations, refresh- 

ments and decorations for a Watch 
Party for New Year’s Eve. 

For invitations, cut from yellow card- 
board the outline of a large open-face watch 
(like grandfather’s old one). Cut it double, 
making the fold come at one side, and loop 
a small ring of gold cord through the fold. 
Over the front of the ‘‘watch’’ paste a smaller 
circle of white paper and draw upon it the 
numerals and hands, using black ink. The 
hands should both point to twelve. Inside 
write the following verse: 


When ’26 comes to our town, 
We'd like to have you here, 

So come around next Thursday night 
To greet the brand-new year. 


On one of the inner sides write your name 
and address and on the other write ‘ ‘Come at 
9:30 and stay as late as you like.’’ This 
admonition is very wise, for if your guests 
come too early, the time before midnight is 
likely to drag a bit. 

For simpler invitations write this ‘‘resolu- 
tion’’ on correspondence cards: 


RESOLVED: That I will begin the 
New Year with a jolly good time from 
9:30 P. M. until 12:30 A. M., at the 
home of Mary Smith. 


Please sign on the dotted line and return. 


With Christmas greens for the back- 
ground, decorating for the New Year affair 
will be simple. You can easily give the re- 
quired touch by cutting bells of all sizes from 
red and silver cardboard, stringing them on 
cord and hanging them in festoons from 
doorways, over windows and under the pic- 
tures. Real bells, to be rung at midnight, 
should be hung from.the chandelier. 

Make the clock conspicuous by twining it 
with garlands, and on each side place a red 
candle in a cardboard candlestick shaped 
like an hour-glass. This can be done by 
turning two cones so the points meet and 
running three short pieces of cord from base 
to base to represent the supports. These 
can be built right over any straight candle- 
stick. Be sure your clock is right to the 
second. When the guests havé all arrived 
ask each one for the exact time according to 
his or her watch and according to whether 
their watches are slow, fast or just right, tell 
the owners their fortunes for the coming year. 


OR one game, just before the clock strikes 

eleven, pass around maple leaves cut 
from green cardboard and numbered. Use 
light green for the girls and dark green for 
the boys. As the clock strikes, every one 
must “turn over a new leaf’ and write a 
resolution on the back of it. Then the 
leaves are passed around and every one tries 
to guess who wrote the resolutions, writing 
the numbers on a slip of paper with the 
names opposite. 

An appropriate centerpiece for the refresh- 
ment table could be made by using a large 
book, covering the backs with red paper. In 
the center insert two leaves of stiff white 
paper on which, in large letters, write “A 
Happy New Year.’’ The book should be 
kept closed until the guests are seated, and 
narrow red ribbons running from its pages 
to each place should end in tiny red card- 
board booklets with the guests’ names 
written on them, and sealed with little New 
Year seals. Inside could be written a good 
wish for the New Year, or you could use 
calendars or diaries for favors. 

If the table is round it could be covered 
with white paper with the face of a clock 
drawn on it. The hands could be cut from 
black cardboard. Cardboard cut in the 
shape of hour-glasses will make clever place- 
cards. Cunning little favors can be made 
by dressing tiny dolls in flowing robes, adding 
long white beards of cotton, and paper 
scythes. These representations of Father 
Time could be fastened to paper cups filled 
with nuts or candy. 

Serve sandwiches (cut in the shape of 
clocks, bells and hour-glasses), olives and 

celery, ice-cream, and a cake iced in white 
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with the clock dial drawn upon it with a 
brush dipped in melted chocolate. Also, 
tich cookies (cut in the shape of bells), 
coffee or cocoa with whipped cream, and 
cream peppermints. 


LEASE give suggestions for interest- 
ing young children on days when the 


weather is bad, and during long winter | 


evenings. Mother Carey. 


Children can be interested in quiet games 
and creative occupations. The following 
ideas were suggested at a meeting of a 
women’s club: 


The making of a paper town is an interest- 
ing occupation made possible by the use of 
old envelopes. These the father may be 
able to save for the children if he is careful 
to slit the envelopes in his incoming mail 
carefully across the end with a knife or 
scissors. Plain pieces of white paper can be 
pasted over the name and address, making a 
plain white envelope which will stand up on 
end if you open it a little way. 

By using different-sized envelopes the 
houses will be of different sizes, and the 
larger ones can be used for the stores, post- 
office, schools and churches. With a ruler 
and pencil, mark windows and doors on the 
envelopes and then cut them out carefully. 
Little curtains of tissue-paper might be hung 
at the windows by pasting carefully on the 
inside of the envelope, and across, the win- 
dows. With colored pencils, ‘‘paint’’ the 
houses different colors. Brick and stone 
houses can also be made in this manner. 

Colored pictures of vegetables can be cut 
from old magazines and pasted in the 
grocery-store windows, a row of shoes in the 
shoe-store window, or books for the book 
store. Strips of brown paper should be 
used for the streets and brightly colored 
flowers and trees should be pasted along the 
sides. There could be a city park with foun- 
tain (cut from a magazine and pested to a 
stiff cardboard back). Automobiles could be 
parked in front of the houses, and paper 
children might make their way to a paper 
schoolhouse. A railroad station with freight- 
cars and locomotives would appeal to boys. 


HEN the children tired of the paper 

town, one family ‘tried the ‘“‘animated 
doll family.”” For this take several heavy 
wire hairpins, straighten them out and then 
bend one end over until it resembles a shep- 
herd’s crook. Hang the pins on the edge of a. 
table, lapboard or chair (wherever they can 
swing freely) and they will swing back and 
forth many times with just the slightest 
touch or jar of the table. Then from old 
magazines and papers cut men, women and 
children and, with a little glue, paste the 
“cut-outs” to the wire hairpins. Animals, 
birds and butterflies can also be used in this 
way. Blowing gently across the figures will 
cause the hairpins to bob around in a way 
which is very amusing to small children. 


Plastic clay sculpture is another popular 
pastime. Plastic clay in different colors can 
be obtained in boxes of different sizes, rang- 
ing in price from ten to 50 cents a box. 
Pictures of different objects that can be 
molded are also included in the box. Even 
a very young child enjoys work with clay. 


Making necklaces appeals to girls. <A 
few cheap glass beads and some melon, 
pumpkin and sunflower seeds, dried and 
saved from the year before by the thought- 
ful mother, will provide quiet entertainment 
for several happy evenings. The seeds can 
be strung through the small end, placing a 
bead between every two or three seeds. 
They can also be strung through each end; 
making two threads through the entire 
string, first placing a bead and then a seed, 
and so on. 


The matching game can be made with old 
seed and flower catalogs. Allow the children 
to choose and cut out as many pictures of 
different kinds of flowers and vegetables as 
they can. The children then all gather 
around a table with their pictures. The 
first player puts down a picture from his 
pile—a picture of a tomato, perhaps—and 
all the other players try to match this by 
putting down pictures of tomatoes from 
their hands. When all have played, the 
first player gathers up all the pictures that 
have been played on his pile and the next 
player lays down a picture of a vegetable or 
flower, which all try again to match; the 
second player gets all the pictures that 
follow his lead. The loser is the one who 
holds the largest number of pictures at the 
end of the game. 
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Rich with 
otled-down goodness 


YEARS OF THE 


@H.J.H.CO.'26 


When you reach for a bottle of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup you know it is all Ketchup—the full- 
bodied, boiled-down, undiluted essence of Heinz- 
grown, sun-ripened tomatoes. There is real 
granulated sugar in it, and the choicest of spices 
bought by Heinz in foreign lands, where they actu- 
ally grow, to insure your getting the finest and best. 
Such appetite appeal! Always ask for it. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
Is ALL Ketchup 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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Of resolutions we renew—_ 
Smith Brothers heads the list; 


For well we know that in this way 
All coughs we shall resist. 





lives of passengers on ocean 
liner (1909) 

24 | Su. | Gold discovered in California 
(1848) 

25 | M. | Robert Burns born (1759) 


Pres. Jackson (1835) 
31 | Su. | African negro organizes first 
jazz band (1908) 











Bliz- 5 ¢ 


~1| Fr. | New Year's Day P a 
2)|Sa. | First American flag rai ce ° 
over — head- - Unto the third 
quarters (1776 inter 
3 | Su. | Battle of Trenton (1776) Cold storms are and fourth 
4|M. | Wedding of corned beef and 0 here! Take sé 9 
cabbage (1247) North Smith generation 
5 | Tu. | Pocahontas saves life of Capt. Brothers : 
Smith (1608) winds Cough —the seeret of preventing and 
6 | W. | Joan of Arc born (1402) Drops curing colds, hoarseness, and 
7 | Th. | LAST QUARTER sore throats, has been handed 
8| Fr. | Washington delivered first down! As early es 1847 our 
ennual Presidential mes- f refathers discovered that 
sage to Congress (1790) o 7 
9|Sa. | First balloon ascension in 7 ae omy re 
U. S. (1793) ok out es was, not only the easiest, 
10 | Su. Werkagien gardener grafts for those but the cheapest. Forit was 
M Konan = Pot Sta _ 1) led rome A in that year that Smith Broth- 
il ° , author o r Span, as . 
ee died (18 43) ’ ie Smith pe rote ra ——— 
12 | Tu. | John Hancock Nag (1737) Brothers a Diessing Co all sulferers from 
13 | W. | Woodworth, “The Old Oaken protect you] the results of bad weather. 
Bucket” author,born(1843) Since that time millions of 
14| Th.| NEW MOON 4 : 
15|Fr. | First locomotive built in people have experienced the 
U. S. completed (1831) soothing, cooling, healing ef- 
16 | Sa. | English Act forbids women fects that come from Smith 
to read New Testament in Brothers Cough Drops. As 
71s B En lng (1706) — up | they dishaive tn the peo 
u. en Franklin bo! armly, 
18| M. | Daniel Webster born = and use they oe and a the 
19 | Tu. | Edgar Allen Poe born (1809) Snow Smith irrita aSSUCS, CORE UEC SIF 
20| W. | FIRST QUARTER Brothers passages, and relieve condi- 
21|Th.| Adam buys Eve a fur coat i tions which might otherwise 
(10,001 B. C.) Tops develop to the danger point. 
22 | Fr. | “Peace without victory” ad- P : P 
dress by Pres. Wilson (1917) There are two kinds: the black 
23 | Sa. | First use of wireless to save S. B. Drops and the Smith 
26 | Tu. | Jack climbs beanstalk (97) Keep a 

27 | W. | Patent for Sy oy a - = = 

nted to ison (1 

28 | Th. | FULL MOON con- Brothers SS 

29| Fr. | Kansas joins Union (1861) worsg in _ re 

30 | Sa. | Attempt made to assassinate pocket : write 


Brothers’ Menthol Drops, 
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Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1925-26 Fall and Winter Cotaiege 
containing 500 designs of ladivs’, misses’ and chi 

dren’s patterns, oad 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to Pat- 
tern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Advertisement. 








New Way 


(Placa tet 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully ony, 
cool and comfortable in <_< home. Ends 
stove drudgery forever. Use it'anywhere, ro 
doors or outdoors. Saves steps. 








ments. No tubes, no wires nor 

cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 

ulated heat. Alwaysready. Lasts 
alife time. Guaranteed. 


Liberal Trial — ie 


See for yourself without risk 
how you can save hours of Ve 
ironing time — save work — 
ste cut cost in two 
with this amazing new iron- 


ing invention. Try it 30 days AGEN TS! 


4 send it back if not satis- EARN BIG MONEY 


Just write for th _ 
pecial ““Cash-in’’ on big demand. 

Price Offer to quickly intro- [New plan. Simply accept 
duce this Iron in your locality. forders. No experience re- 
Bethe firsttosend yourname quired. Moyer, Pa., made 
rite now be- §$164in one week. Exclu- 

fore you miss this opportu- [sive territory. Write me 
nity. Descriptive circular— | personally, say. — ‘Send 
“A power a ‘olron’’—FREE fAgents Special Outfit 
THE AK LAMP co. Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 
71 tron Street Akron, O. 














BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.. Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 








NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, Smoke or 
noise—no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











Patterns for Winter 
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5306. Dress for stout figure with small hips. 9 sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust 
measure. 

5303. Ladies’ “Coat”? Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 

. 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
5308. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
. 18, 20 years. 
5091. Cate’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
5260. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
, 18, 20 years. 

5347. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5343. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5052. ng A Bloomers and Petticoat. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 

0, 12 years, 

5079. Pa Coverall Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-86; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

5317. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years, 

5309. Ladies’ Princess Slip. 4 sizes: Small, 34-86; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4479. Ladies’ Apron. 1 size: Medium. 

5006. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

4979. Children’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
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Complexion Troubles 
By the Beauty Editor 


Continued from December 











T might not seem necessary to discuss the 

washing of the face, but the right way of 
doing it brings the best results, and results 
are what we want. 

Cold water, or that which has had the 
chill taken off (not lukewarm), is the most 
refreshing for the morning wash, and if the 
skin is properly cleansed at night, soap will 
not be needed in the morning. 

A very oily skin should be washed with 
warm water, A person who is exposed to 
dust and grime will feel more comfortable if 
the face is rinsed several times during the 
day, with a good scrubbing at the close of 
the day’s work, or just before retiring. The 
pores can be cleaned by means of a cleansing 
cream, or by means of soap alone. 

Cleansing cream is lighter than ordinary 
massage cream and does not nourish the 
skin, but it does soften it and loosen the dirt. 
Work the cream well into every part of the 
face and neck—for the neck gets more grime 
rubbed into it than you can imagine. You'll 
be amazed to see the dust come from the 
pores, and to see how fresh your skin will 
look. Wipe off this soiled cream on an old 
soft cloth, rinse the skin with hot water, 
then rub a lather of soap on the face-cloth 
and go over and over the face and neck 
gently. Finally rinse with hot water until 
the skin is free of soap, then rinse with cold 
water to close the pores. Better still, take a 
piece of ice and rub over and over the face 
until it tingles. 


The First Signs of Age 


Ice brings the blood to the skin, draws up 
the pores, makes the complexion fine-grained, 
and pulls up the lax muscles that are the first 
signs of age. If you have no ice, pat the skin 
with a cloth wet with a mixture containing 
a few drops of tincture of benzoin to a small 
bowlful of water. 

Two or three times a week, just before 
retiring, cleanse the face with warm) or hot 
water and soap. The face-cloth should be 
wrung out of hot water and placed over the 
face for several minutes. Repeat the process 
until the pores are opened. Next, wet the 
fingers, rub them over the soap, then rub the 
soap over the face, working it well into the 
pores. Soap applied in this way gets right 
down where it is needed and cleanses the 
skin much more thoroughly than can be 
done with a face-cloth. After a thorough 
rubbing rinse off the soap, first with warm 
water until all soap has been removed, then 
with cold water in order to close the pores 
again. If the skin becomes rough, a healing 
lotion is applied. A good lotion consists of 
equal parts of lemon juice and glycerin. 

When the skin must be cleansed in a 
hurry, or when traveling, use bay rum or 
toilet-water. Bay rum is used full strength, 
toilet-water is diluted; one-third toilet-water 
and two-thirds plain water will do. Use 
either remedy on a bit of absorbent cotton 
and rub on the black spots until they have 
disappeared. The tiny black spots which 
appear on the nose and on the neck and 
shoulders are easily removed by this method. 
Use bay rum also for cleansing the neck and 
chin when begrimed by contact with furs. 


Whitening the Skin 


Cucumber juice, tomato juice and _ butter- 
milk all have a whitening effect upon the 
skin. The following lotion is recommended 
for the girl who tans: Rose-water, one-half 
pint; pulverized borax, one-fourth ounce; 
strained lemon juice, one-half pint. Use 
freely after being exposed to the sun. 

An active liver and regular habits are 
absolutely necessary if one would have a 
clear complexion, and the importance of the 
all-over bath has already been mentioned in 
this column. Oranges and lemons both 
assist the liver, and several oranges a day 
(eaten without sugar) will be of great benefit. 
A half-hour before breakfast, take the juice 
of one lemon in a cupful of hot water, adding 
a dash of salt. 

As skin troubles are slow in yielding to 
treatment, do not become discouraged if you 
fail to get immediate results. Weeks and 
months may elapse before you can note 
improvement, but improvement will come 
unless there is some serious trouble which 
needs the attention of a physician. 
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One important lesson 
women 
can learn from men 





Dear... 


A TIME when business men take stock, compute 


profits or losses, and determine new policies. . . An 
excellent custom in business. A lesson which women 
would do well to learn from men! For women, too, 
have a business—the welfare of their families. 
Take stock, then, of your family’s health! Decide 
what must be done to turn losses into gain. 


A good time to do it—the New Year—now! 


* * 


his business of being a wife—a 

mother—is possibly the great- 
est responsibility in the world. And 
a great many women are taking 
their job more seriously than ever 
before. 


They know the rules of health. 
They believe in fresh air. They 
realize the need of regular exercise. 
They have learned about food— 
how to choose it, how to prepare it. 


One outstanding evidence of the 
new knowledge of health is the 
swing away from such stimulants 
as caffein. For a number of years 
mothers have realized that their 
children should not have caffein, 
and now there is a growing ten- 
dency to exclude it from the diet 
of the whole family. 

Every day this step is taken in 
thousands of homes. And they still 
serve a delicious, appetizing hot 
drink at mealtime. They 
change to Postum! 


* 


* * 


seem shortsighted to continue the 
use of any harmful element, when it 
is so easy to change? More and 
more, women are answering, “ Yes.” 


You are beginning another year 
in this business of running a house- 
hold—of mothering a family. As 
one step in the right direction, we 
suggest a thirty-day test. Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demon- 
strator, makes you this special offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will send you one week’s supply, 
free, and my personal directions for pre- 
paring it. 


“Tf you would prefer to begin the test to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other hot drinks— 
only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, send me 
your name and address. Please indicate 
whether you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON! 





Consider this: Postum 





is made of roasted wheat 
and bran. It has a won- 
derful flavor. Doesn’t it 














Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P.—F. J.1-26 








Instant PosTuM........++05 OO Check 
© 1926, P. C. Co. (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 

Postum CEREAL. .-seseeeees O prefer 

Postum is one of the Post Health (prepared by boiling) 

Products, which include also Gra 

Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- thick Name 

Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 

Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer Street... 

sells Postum in two forms. Instant 

Postum, made in the cup by adding City State... 








boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
— is also easy to make, but should 





In Craede, address Canapian Postum a Co., Ltd. 





5 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








boiled 20 minutes. 
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No—Don’t Bob 


Gra 
Hain | 


Let It Grow or Restore It 


OU must make this choice if your hair is 
gray, for gray-haired bobs won't do. At 
least, that’s the way stage stars, society and 
business women feel. They know that the bob 
is a youthful style, so keep their hair young 
by restoring original color with Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. 
The use of this scientific preparation is never 
suspected. It brings back original color with- 
out streaking, discoloration, dyed appearance. 


Accept Free Trial Bottle 


Mail coupon for Special Patented Free Trial 
Kit. Test on a single lock of hair. Learn how 
this dainty hair cosmetic (colorless) restores 
youthful color when combed through hair. 
Then, when you know you needn't have gray 
hair at any age, get full-size bottle at drug- 
gist. Or order direct. Mail coupon today. 


w= om a Please print your name and address a a a = = 








{ MARY T. GOLDMAN, ; 
' 982-A Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. i 
: Please send your patented Free Trial 8 
4 Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black........ i 
dark brown................ medium brown........... i 
q auburn (dark red).......... light brown............ y 
y light auburn (light red).......... blonde........ J 

' 
- Name i 

! 
; LET AER NO ee | —— 





Our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries 
wi - dows, sweeps, cleans 

Costs 


a . scrubs, mops. 


Over ha 


Write + HARPER. ‘BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


SEAAS 1/3, to 1/2 





AT FACTORY PRICES 








Quotes you fac 
f 
75 nation ranges, and 
wood ranges an 
test. 24 —¥ ship- 
ements. 560,000 BO pleased Kala- 
to to $75 savin yoy 4 
postal for FREE book today. 
Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo Stove 
10Rochester v Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazco, 


i crerea Oo) eu en me oe) You, 


Salesmen Wanted | 


Teev Farm Journal now has 
































several permanent, well-paying 

-the-year-around positions open 
for reliable, steady men from 21 
to 60 years of age. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. 
Farmers are the finest folks on earth to 
deal with, and all our men have to do 
| isto travel the country districts tak- 
ing orders for the lowest priced, eas- 
iest selling and most necessary farm 
proposition in the world 


Previous selling experience desirable, but | 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
| knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
| away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy roads. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field under an ex- 
pert, before being allowed to travel alone. 
Also, there is advancement and higher pay 
for men who make good. 


While men owning automobiles or horses 
and buggies can cover territory more com- 
fortably, steady hard workers, who are 
willing to walk their territory, will be paid 
just as much and sometimes more, and 
their services are equally desirable. 


Write at once, stating age, qualifications 
for position, business experience and when 
you can start. 


Sales Department 
ts 


hasten Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 











Pretty Embroidered 
Quilt-Blocks 

















Our New Sunlight 
Laboratory owned 
and protest exclu- 
sively by this con- 
cern, is one 
Sinest’ ond most up- 
n America. 











RUNNING ASTORE 4a 
ON WHEELS “2 oy 


We are looking for aman witha car to runa 
McNessStoreon Wheels in yourcounty, Ours 
is the largest and finest line—Toilet Goods, 
Perfumes, Food Products, Sanitary a 
Stock Remedies and “Never-Shed” Brushes. 
It is easy to take orders direct from 1 home 
owners. No experience necessary. 


We Supply the Capital 


to start you in the business. Very interesting—you 
are your own ~work when you please. he 
more you work, the more you make. Popisil of Kans., 
Chapman of Texas and many others earn 


$10 to $25 a Day 


Onur planis entirelydifferent.Ouradvertising creates 
thedemand. Plentyof premiums, samples and gifts 
make business easy to Start. Business is profitable 
and grows each month, 241 items mean a sale at 
every home. * cated one guaranteed—sure repeaters. 


FREE BOOK tells 
aboutit © 


Shows you how to be happy and 
successful in a business of your 
own. Write forthe book today. 

FURST-McNESS CO. 


Dept.127 Freeport, Ill. 
Capital and Resources over $1,000,000 
































Fig. 1, No. 418—1; Fig. 2, No. 429—1; 
Fig. 3, No. 439—1 
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Fig. 4, No. 424—1 


OUNTERPANES or quilts made of 

plain and embroidered blocks are popu- 
lar. The simple stitches include outline and 
cross-stitch, an occasional dot and the lazy- 
daisy stitch. The designs are stamped on 
18-inch squares of bleached muslin, a con- 
venient size for pick-up work. 

Fig. 1, No. 418—1, shows the favorite 
basket pattern which is done entirely in out- 
line. The basket and handle are done in 
golden tan, the bow-knot in blue and the 
flowers in pastel shades of pink, blue and 
lavender. 

In Fig. 2, No. 429—1, we find a graceful 
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Anke jj! 
Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
Hy teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything ( 


cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands 

" of customers. ‘‘You saved me $400.00,’’ 
says Mr.¥dw.Borkosky of N.J Write today. 

HARDIN-LAVIN CO., Dept. A, W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 


LOOMS $9.90 


<<} AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
Pee WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from Tags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
PB» Weavers are rushed with orders. 
sure tosend for freeloom book. If 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 


Unnon Loom ‘WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonvitie,N.¥ 


BoTHNGIVEN x 


Se’ Larce powerful 
4 S ‘miner’s head Flashlight 
with battery, or this fine 
5year guaranteed American 
77 made W ates given forselling 
enizs boxes of Rosebud Salve at 
h. Ol reliableCo.,estab.31lyrs. 
Ont2: SALVE TODAY. WE TRUST YOU 


UD PERFUME CO 


WoOODSBORO, Mid. 














3 YOUR OWN FIXER) 


AND SAVE THE REPAIR MONEY 





Smooth-On No. 1 stops 
leaks and repairs breaks 
in pipes, furnaces, radi- 
ators, tanks, bursted water 
jackets, pails, etc. Keeps bolts, 
nuts, grease cups, etc. from 
loosening and dropping off— 
makes loose handles tight — 
joins wood, metal or glass to 
each other tightly—holds on 
iron, brass, lead, aluminum, Write for 
copper, 6 tee etc. FREE BOOK 
For quick cheap lasting re- 
pairs and stopping many 
nuisances, Smooth-On No. 1 
is in a class by itself. 

Sold in 7-oz., 1 or 5-lb. tin 
at any hardware store. 

op on On Mfg. Co., Dept. 40 
74 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 
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morning-glory design, the flowers to be 
worked in pink and violet with pale yellow 
at the base and green for the calyx. The 
foliage is worked in pale moss green. 

The design pictured in Fig. 3, No. 439—1, 
is worked in outline with either blue and 
pink or blue and yellow flowers and pale- 
green foliage. 

The interesting design shown in Fig. 4, 
No. 424—1, combines a pattern in blue 
cross-stitch, with flower sprays in the cor- 
ners. The flowers are pale pink, each petal 
a single stitch taken with all six strands of 
the floss. Lazy-daisy stitches, also done in 
six strands, in pale sea green, form the leaves. 
This is a particularly dainty and effective 
design. The stem of the spray is worked in 
dark blue, with a single strand. 

Before setting the quilt together, wash 
and press the embroidered blocks and shrink 
and press the chambray, as the two ma- 
terials may not shrink evenly. The stamped 
blocks come in sets of four, and for a quilt 
two and one-half yards square, twelve em- 
broidered blocks and 13 blocks of chambray 
will be needed. 

For particulars, address Needlework Edi- 
tor, The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Old Patterns for New Quilts 


Continued from page 14 


the border use two four-and-one-half-inch 
bands: one of plain material and the other 
of figured material. 

The effective border (with corner) shown 
in Fig. 7 was copied from a quilt exhibited in 

















Philadelphia last winter and is made of bands 
of green print with triangles of white. Add 
a three-inch band of white each side of the 
pieced band. This border would be espe- 
cially pretty for a floral pattern done in 
applique. 

Large quilts are needed for the high four- 
post beds. Smaller quilts are more desirable 
for the modern beds, for they are both lower 





Fig. 7 


and narrower. A quilt which is to be used 

as a counterpane should be about 14 inches 

ho ga and 28 inches wider than the made-up 
d. 


Cut pieces for quilts very carefully, cutting 
by the thread for straight lines. If the 
material does not ravel it can be torn. For 
shaped pieces, cut a pattern from cardboard, 
lay this on the material, tracing lightly 
around it with a pencil. Cut by these lines. 
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ROUND OAK 
‘Thrift Pian 


Write for the Round 
Oak Catalog and the 
Round Oak Thrift 
Book. One shows the 
complete line of Round 
Oak stoves, ranges and 
furnaces. The other 
tells about the new 
Round Oak Thrift Plan 
of Buying. Both books 
FREE. 


Save Dollars 
Out of Income! 


Now, thru the Round Oak Thrift 
Plan, you can install one of the finest 
ranges, stoves or furnaces made, in 
YOUR home—make a very small down 


payment—and pay the balance from 
month to month OUT of YOUR 


INCOME. 












Round Oak Romal 
Chief Range. The 
One range with an 
oven insulated on 
all four sides. 







stoves, ranges and 


venient plan that 





Your monthly payment is not an 
expense. It isactually an investment— 
dollars taken out of cream, butter and 
egg income and put aside as a 25 year 
investment in comfort, convenience 
and economy. 


For 55 years Round Oak 


furnaces 


have been known as the 
finest in heating equip- 
ment. Only the Round Oak 
Folks could conceive and 
back up this simple, con- 


permits 


every home to enjoy the added com- 
fort of a ROUND OAK. 


See the nearest Round Oak Dealer. 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


“Round Oak Folks’ 





He will be glad to give you all details 
of the Round Oak Thrift Plan and help 
you select the range to fit your needs. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


Est, 1871 


UND OAK 


STOVES — RANGES — FURNACES 











Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 


Sor Quite, Feney Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 10 
Cents big kage of large, beautiful silk 
ne dl oy including tess quilt desi — and agents, 
catalogue describing ope Speen nveivet, sing- 

am, other remnant bargain bundles; also 

BU N DLES instructions how to earn money at —_ y sowing, 

_waen bas _worns, . _©-820 River St., TROY, & 5 sod 


4-POUND 








= No smoke—no soot—no 

asy to operate. Absolute ones 
with h match, Most economical made. Burns 
96% air—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). 


Prove for your- 
30 Days Trial 2230's 
Days at our risk. No ghtigation. Get Our 
Trial plan and special in offer. 
Send for attractive catalog describing table 
lamps, wall lamps, hanging lamps and 
terns. Write now— 





GOINTO BUSINES: 


ur communit; 


for r Yourself 
ish and oper- 

aon °. New System 
every- 


yo 
— wy oppertunity Ay ym ag "runes — _ women. 


Big Gan dy Booklet Free. Write f 
w. W. HILLVER RAGSDALE _ Drawer 143 — 


Don’t put it off! 
EAST ORANGE, nN. 3. 





Teach Children 
To, Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 








Cuticura Soap Roepe the Skin Clear _ 














rot ‘WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 


r ii No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 


safe, durable, reliable. 


Complete sample, 


50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 


Boar mepes York & nes entieted. 





Wanted 


WHITE FLAME Lt ery co. 


62Clark Building 
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Stop the 
HIE 


Rats 

Ground Hogs 
Wood Chucks 
Prairie Dogs 
Ground Squirrels 
Moles 


You can kill rats quickly and surely with Cyanogas “A” Dust. 
A small quantity of this effective material, applied to the rat 
hole witha Cyanogas Duster givesoff a poison gas that reaches 
them where they ive, and kills them almost instantly. They 
can’t escape its deadly fumes. Simple, safe and sure. 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


YANOGAS 


*°A” Dust 


is a chemical that is positive and certain. *They don’t have to eat it, or 
even touch it. Better and cheaper than traps or poison bait, and much 
less bother. 

Ask your dealer for Cyanogas “A” Dust, or send us $2.50 for a five lb. 


tin, express collect. 
oe Write for Leaflet 102 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, INC. 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Get ready for International Groundhog Day, May 3, 1926 
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Direct at Factory Prices This $2 KNIFE $1.18 Hand Forged Razor Steel Blades 


Handy shaped Blade makes this knife 




























Hand P. ostpaid best for mechanics, sportsmen, and 
F. ed farmers; po but strong; resharpened 
org’ easily. Stag handle. German silver 
Razor Steel finish; blades file tested, 


hand forged from razor 

steel and warranted. 
Sample $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Send for our 100- 
age list and 


Maher & Grosh Co. 
636 A St, Toledo, 0. 





FAMOUS ‘COAST TO COAST’ MIRACO GUARANTEED 





«WHOLESALE 





LOWE aie hit 








Ait Don’t sports ea Field suk Te = 
lize on aualinn, seubed ~ ae Rees A Fafa, 
Sweet Clover er Aline go aranteed th 

poeey Sa mete. Wats te a 


American Field Seed ‘mes yes he Chicago, Ill. 





E rurnisnincs BOOK 
FURNISHINGS 

4a Of latest designs in living, dining, 

bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 

coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers,washing and 

sewing machines; refrigerators; incubators, etc., 

for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 












you saving you one-third to one-half. 


AE g Si 
Many” Risers forele 7 : 


Multi- 
ube Miraco gets 
on mereues, on 


FREE! [otsroved 1 to tube mod. 
GETS EM els, new low prices testimony of 


‘and SPECIAL OFFER. Write,| 





423~ D E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








4 FARM WAGONS 


% High or low wheels— 
» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 











Wagon parts of all 
_ 8. heels to fit 

any | run: ning gear, 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 


ret Write Today for this big book explaining our 
SAV E 307 zs 30-day Trial Offer in your home no matter 














ti ies . to 15% Alsike, Unhulled Sweet Clover rifed Sweet Clover, 80; Clover 
and Timothy m ne 10 to 15% Clover, $4.90; pg Tagg Sa ge ‘$2.50 3 Rape. $4.25. inte today 
for special wholesale prices and buy your seeds now. Seed crops Short—Don’t delay. Have big 


= where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 
+ ° 
Blackburn & Co. "2¢us Np. 
bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ ap- 
roval. Buy your seeds direct and save the extra profit. We can save yee big money. Write 


ALL SAMPLES 
a $2 to $3 
by ordering now 
or free samples, special prices and big field and garden seed guide. 


Prices sensa’ $4.80). low. Alfalfa, pba pee be zimothy $3.40; Alsike and id oe. 10 
Home of Radio Station KSO, Wave 242. 5 A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 209, CLARINDA, IOWA 











Barn Roofs and 
Mangers 


Continued from page 74 











The platforms and litter alleys are usually 
placed after the stanchion curb has hard- 
ened and the forms are removed. The 
cross-section provides that the litter alley 
be placed about two inches below the level 
of the stall platform. A slight slope toward 
the gutter should be allowed for when setting 
forms for the litter alley. The length of the 
stall platform will depend upon the breed of 
cattle kept. For Jerseys or Guernseys the 
average length is about four feet eight 
inches; for Holsteins, about five feet.. Barn 
designers consider it wise to raise the stall 
platform about one inch immediately in rear 
of the place where the front feet of the cow 
stand (about 24 inches from curb) and slope 
the platform downward toward the gutter. 
Where stall partitions are erected after the 
concrete platform is placed, holes about six 
inches in diameter must. be left in the plat- 
form at intervals equal to the width of the 
stall, which is usually three feet six inches. 
After stall partitions are erected these holes 
are filled with a cement mortar which is 
sloped up about an inch above the floor level, 
so as to drain liquids away from the steel, 
thereby protecting it from rust. If stalls 
are to be paved with cork or wood block, 
allowance must be made for the thickness of 
the block, plus one-half inch for cement 
mortar in which they are embedded. In 
such a case a four-inch curb should be used 
at the rear of the platform along the gutter. 
The bottom of the gutter is placed after the 
litter alley and the stall platform are com- 
plete and gutter forms are removed. 

The manger is placed next. The bottom 
should be placed about two inches above the 
level of the front of the stall platform, so that 
it will be unnecessary for the cows to get on 
their knees to reach the food. If the barn 
width permits, the manger should be not less 
than 30 inches in width, with a fairly steep 
pitch on the alley side. Do not place the 
feeding alley on the same level as the manger, 
or dirt and disease-bearing filth, which are 
often tracked into the feeding alley, will be 
swept into the manger. 

The mixture for barn floors is one sack of 
cement to two cubic feet of sand and four 
cubic feet of pebbles or screened gravel: 
that is, the 1:2:4 mixture. The surface of 
the manger should be finished smooth, the 
corners being carefully rounded to make 
cleaning out easy and to provide a com- 
fortable surface for the animals to eat from. 








(Gentle and ‘idisteli-coneaaidieia of 
petty offenders, but severe with great ones— 
watchful but discriminating—unchained and 
ready for business.) 


Fake music publishers are flourishing, as 
they always have. Not on Our Folks’ 
money, we hope. 


That man ‘‘LaBar’—as he was called in 
the ‘‘Crooked Commission Men’’ article, 
September Farm Journal—is now in county 
prison, and The Farm Journal can justly 
take some of the credit. When he gets out 
he will of course start his work again, in new 
fields, and under another name, but Our 
Folks in North Dakota who shipped him 
turkeys, and those in North Carolina who 
sent him potatoes, surely will not be taken in 
again by him or any of his ilk. La Boube 
(that is his real name) also operated as the 
Eastern Canners’ Distributing Company. 


The endless-chain pig-club, now being 
worked in Idaho, works about like this: The 
selling agency picks up bred gilts at prices 
a little better than pork prices, then sells 
them to farmers at prices ranging from $75 
to $90 a head. In a contract, the farmer 
promises to sell back to the company all 
pigs that measure up to standards set _by 
the company, at $35 to $50 a pig. The 
company decides whether or not the pi 
meet their standard—the farmer merely 
promises to sell to them if they decide to buy. 
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Suffered with rheumatism for years 


GOT ELIE FROM 
RNEUMATISM AT LAST 


Spent more than $100 for 
remedies before help was found 





How an obstinate case of rheumatism 
was given relief by a simple home treat- 
ment is told by a man in Los Angeles, 
California, who suffered for years with 
rheumatic pain in the feet and back. 

“T spent more than $100 for lini- 
ments and medicines in twenty-four 
years,”’ he writes. ‘Then I used Sloan’s 
Liniment and it gave me complete relief.’’ 

And it is amazing—the quick, genu- 
ine comfort that Sloan’s gives to even 
the most long-standing rheumatic aches. 
Sloan’s doesn’t just deaden pain—it 
helps your body to throw off the cause. 

A little Sloan’s patted lightly on— 
and a healing tide of fresh, germ-de- 
stroying blood begins tingling through 
the aching place, and pain, swelling 
and stiffness are quickly relieved. All 
druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl S.Sloan, 
113 W. 18th St., New York. 


Write for our free Guide Books and 
TE “Record of Invention Blank" before dis- 
closing inventions. Send model or sketch 


for Inspection and Instructions . Terms Reasonable. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, , Washington, D.C. 


ARTIST: 


Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


If you can draw—a talent only a limit Wings ia 
possess—learn to make drawings for advertising, 

eetalogs, booklets, ete. Men and GONEY yw can 

this commercial art work earn BIG 

Federal Students earning 












Learn at Home Quickly 
Do not allow your ability to lie idle—turn your spare 
boars into monty. one Federal Course in Commer- 
cial Designing will give you a —e training 
proven by years’ success. Every is clear a 
simple. No peoviens 8 art twain ha ied. 
ve 4 
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Water Softener or 
Cistern? 


Continued from page 18 











not conscientiously advise your putting in a 
softener.” 

The prices for the small size (for small 
homes) are about the same for all makes— 
around $150. The buyer generally has to 
pay a plumber for putting in the softener. 
If he has a pipe-cutter and a set of stock 
and dies he can do it himself, 

“Does it harm drinking water to go 
through the softener?’’ is a question I have 
been asked. Not at all. Any water which is 
good for drinking purposes before entering 
the softener is better after it goes through. 
Every one dislikes hard water to drink, 
unless accustomed to it through years of use. 
Even then the change to soft water is quite 
pleasing to the taste. The softener is not 
meant to remove dirt, mud, disease germs, 
iron, sulphur, ete.—only the lime and 
magnesium are removed, thus making the 
water soft. 


What Hard Water Does 


Aside from being unpleasant to use in wash- 
ing, and running up a big bill for soap, hard 
water causes trouble in water-pipes, hot- 
water heating-systems, etc. Hard water 
causes scale (deposits of lime and magnesium) 
to form in the pipes, radiators and boilers, 
thus retarding the flow of water and checking 
the radiation of heat. In the latter case, a 
big coal bill is the result. 

Soft water will not only prevent scale 
forming in the heating boilers and water- 
pipes, but will gradually remove scale which 
has already formed from lime and mag- 
nesium. If scale has already formed in the 
boiler and heating-system to a considerable 
extent it will be a good idea to use the soft 
water and hard water about half-and-half 
for a while. This will loosen up the scale 
gradually and not in large enough quantities 
to clog the pipes. A softener can be put in 
any house that has running water. 


What Soft Water Does 


Here are the main points in favor of the 

water softener: 

Fn away with cistern and saves doctor’s 
ills; 

Soft water washes clothes clean with little 
rubbing; 

Saves mother’s strength; 

Saves plumber’s bills, by preventing scale; 

Saves coal and soap bills; 

Prevents a streak of insoluble material on 
the sink, lavatory and bathtub, that has to 
be scrubbed off with kerosene or cleaning 
compounds, 





Odds and Ends 


Near the window, with face alight, 
Grandmother sits in her rocking-chair, 

Happily working from morn till night 
Whether the day be gloomy or fair. 

Near to her hands are the tools of her trade— 
Scissors and thimble, needles and thread, 

And gay, bright squares on the table laid— 
Squares for a quilt for somebody’s bed. 


She chooses, with air of a connoisseur 
Pieces of darker or lighter hue, 
Places her pattern with infinite care, : 
Sure that the edges are straight and true. 
Then patiently working out her design, 
Joining one scrap to another she bends, 
Sewing, with stitches even and fine 
Her patches, made of just ‘‘odds and ends.”’ 


Just ‘‘odds and ends’’—there’s a symbol here 
Of grandmother’s life, and ot yours and 
mine, 
For we join together a smile and a tear 
And a trouble, perhaps, to form our design. 
The dark of sorrow, and joy’s fair lizht; 
And pain with comfort subtly blends; 
The finished blocks will be dreary or bright 
As we've studied and joined our odds and 
ends. Helen P. Metzger. 





AVE the ewe gain at least 15 
pounds while pregnant—20 
pounds is better. 





























¥ price of I 
Sb we'll oak them in 


your home for 
aweek’s trial 

























Shipped in 
24 Hours 


—Direct 
from 
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$195 
Sent FREE 


Mail Coupon today for 
Beautiful Book on 
Rugs and Decorating 


UGS in all the fashionable 


new shades and patterns are il- 
lustrated in actual colors in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hundreds of useful 
suggestions. Write today. These latest, 
improved OLSON RU UGS 
are the biggest valuesever| Factory Prices 
Pre mae our 52 years = a = “ in....... $3.20 

ealing direct with the} &*°tt......... fe 
home. Over 1,000,000] Boom site -.17.40 


satisfied customers. No matter wa tomes ae 
what part of the United States WHO HAVE NO 
you live in, you, too, can save MATERIALS 
$20, $30, $40 on your new rugs. Rugs entirely of im- 





m size..§28.95 








Simply Send rted new wools. 





Your Old Rugs 
Carpets an4 Clothing 


Through the OLSON Patented Process 


the materials in all kinds of old carpets, rugs and 
clothing are reclaimed like new so they cannot be de- 
tected—combined with imported, new, long-fibered 
wools — dyed any color you choose — and woven 
into luxurious rugs in the up-to-date one and two- 
toned effects. Every rug is woven SEAMLESS 
and REVERSIBLE, with the same deep, smooth 
nap on both sides to give double wear. Your 
Choice: Taupe, Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, 
Green, Mulberry, Moss, Tete-de-Negre, Rose,etc. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We pay you for your material if not de- 
lighted with new rugs. S al! Foyer Prsight, 
or Parcel Post Payment Plan. All sta 












Dept. E-54 Laflin St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please mail to. me, FREE, your latest 
book in colors ‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home,” 
your New Low Prices, and your Trial offer. 











IF you have some friend or relative who would also 
like to receive a copy of our new book, simply write 
her name and address in the margin and we wi 

glad to send her a copy FREE. 
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A Happy New Year, Young Folks; 
And after 1926, many, many more 








4-H Lamb-Club Show 


UT on the prairies of North Dakota a 

group of 4-H Club boys and girls is 

reviewing with great satisfaction the 
results of its first year’s work in a brand- 
new project. The eyes of the whole state 
had been watching the boys and girls from 
Barnes county, the only section of the state 
where boys and girls had organized sheep 
clubs. 

The climax of their first year’s work was 
the First Annual Lamb Show, held at Valley 
City in October, in connection with the 
Third Annual Corn Festival. The entries 
in the Lamb Show were limited to boys’ 




















Grand champion lamb—Frank Sorenson, 
winner 


and girls’ club members, and the sheep ex- 
hibited showed that sheep raising is a 
project well adapted for 4-H Club work. 
This was the first show of its kind for boys 
and girls in the state. Close to 1,200 people 
were present, young and old, but a large 
percentage were boys and girls who en- 
joyed the brisk fall weather and the big 
show equally well. 

At this show 119 lambs were shown by the 
lamb-club members; 60 members took part 
in the lamb project and ten of these were 
girls. One of the girls, Alice Hesch, won the 
first ribbon for twin black-face lambs. 


EMBERS of the five clubs in the 

county owned 399 lambs. The Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation financed the 
purchase of 338 of them, and the work was 
started in the fall of 1924 under the super- 
vision of T. X. Calnan, county agent of 
Barnes county. The total investment in 
sheep made by the clubs was $4,586, and 
they realized a total income of $6,375.20— 
this:in the first year of the project. The 
club members of the county now own 832 
sheep. 

Arnold Hammersmith of the Dazey club 
made a total profit of $145 on his 15 ewes. 
He bought them for $11 apiece, raised 23 
lambs worth $10 each and wool worth $80. 
One girl plans to pay her way through high 
school on profits earned in the sheep busi- 
ness. Most of the members realized a 
profit on the undertaking, and expect to 
make more out of their projects during the 
coming year. . 

Frank Sorenson of the Kathryn club won 
the $20 prize for the grand champion lamb 








of the show. His entry was a 
black-face and was much ad- 
mired. W. H. Peters, head of 
the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the University of Min- 
nesota, who was judge at the 
show, said Frank’s grand cham- 
pion was the finest lamb he had 
ever seen. Mr. Peters said ifthe 
lamb had been his, he would 
have prepared it for entry in the 
International Livestock Show at 
Chicago. 

Premiums offered amounted 
to $223, and ranged from $2 to 
25. The Eckelson club added 
$25 to its treasury by winning 
the prize offered for the best 
club exhibit. This group had 
100 per cent attendance. 








HAT has been done by 


$1,000 in Prizes for 4-H Club 





Boys Girls 
1st prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next- 
highest club leaders in each group. 

The rules of this contest will be printed fully in 
the February issue of The Farm Journal. If you 
want them sooner, you can get a mimeographed 
copy any time after January 10, by addressing 
‘“‘4-H Leadership Contest, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 


Leaders 


ERE is an opportunity for all 

local 4-H Club leaders in the 
United States. The Farm Journal 
is offering $1,000 in prizes to the 
winners of the Farm Journal 
4-H Leadership Contest. The 
prizes will be awarded in two 
groups, as follows: 














these North Dakota boys 
and girls can be duplicated by 
boys and girls in every state. Tf you don’t 
do it with lambs, Young Folks, you can do 
it with one of the many other projects. 

You need nothing to start with except a 
little pluck and sincerity to do the neces- 
sary work. As the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration financed the North Dakota project 
above, so there are many local bankers, 
business men and farmers who are only too 
glad to help a boy or girl get started. Your 
county agent or club leader can usually find 
some one who will help you buy the first 
pig, calf, lamb, seed, or whatever else you 
want. 

Club work sharpens your business in- 
stinct and stimulates that desire for honest 
competition which every American boy and 
girl has inherited. 

It teaches you how to do many things. 
Pigs, calves, sewing, baking, corn and 
crops, are only a part of it. For, when you 
learn how to feed, or cultivate, or cook, or 
can, you learn something that will help you 
still more. You learn to compete with 
others in an honest way, to practise self- 


control, to play the game squarely. You 
learn, too, how to make social contacts 
which will mean so much when you grow 
older. 

Ever since 4-H Club work was started, 
hundreds of Farm Journal Young Folks 
have been successful club members. Many 
of them now are successful farmers and 
leaders in their communities. If you 
haven’t joined a 4-H Club, boys and girls, 
do so this year. 





How interest in 4-H Club work is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds is shown in the 
results of the junior livestock show held at 
St. Paul, November 11-12. Last year 188 
baby beeves were shown, but this year the 
number increased to 250. The number of 
swine and sheep shown was also much larger 
than those shown in 1924. 

A similar interest in the activity of 4-H 
Club work is evident everywhere. 

Farm boys and girls everywhere know 
that it pays. 


























This 4-H Club show seemed like a county fair 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 











HE following were the prize winners 

of Subject No. 35: First, Erma C. 
Lombard, Ill. Second, Steven Toth, 
N. Y. Third, Albright Zech, 8. Dak. 
Fourth, B. Evans, Mass. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: Clemense Stanislaus, R. I.; Wayne 
Dir, Ill.; Martha Jensen, N. Dak.; Lucile 
Rogers, Ind.; Joel Johnson, 1a eas : Violet 
Socha, Mich.; ; Carolyn MeArthur, ’Kans.; 
John ‘Lewis, 0.; Nadine Darrow, Towa; 
Belarmina Portilla, Porto Rico; Carmen 
Santiago, Porto Rico; Maria Luisa 
Martino, Porto Rico; and Leopoldo 
Santiago, Jr., Porto Rico. 














Great interest has been displayed in 
this club, and we have had members not 
only in the United States and Canada, 
but also in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

For the present we shall discontinue the 
Sketch Club to give a greater amount of 
space to the 4-H Clubs. To all the mem- 
bers of the Young Folks’ Sketch Club we 
send our greetings and hope they will 
continue their free-hand sketching. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Is 13 Years Young 


To date 903,268 men, women and chil- 
dren have signed the Liberty Bell Bird 
Club pledge. Have you? See page 93. 

We want you to back this movement. 
Remember, the more birds the less bugs. 
For full ‘particulars, send stamp for the 
Bird Guide. 





Thirteenth January Bird — 
Census 


Every year more members take this cen- 
sus, and we hope: this year will break all 
records. Make a list of birds seen in your 
district on any one day, from January 1 
to 30. Make out [Continued on page 93 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


ASHINGTON 


HAT a fitting tribute to the Martyr President is the 

“(Q) Lincoln Memorial! As he stood among men, so it 

too, stands—simple, dignified, majestic and serene 

—upon a solitary eminence all its own. Spend but a few 

moments amid the solemn silence of this hallowed shrine, 

and you will feel a thrill of patriotic ardor never to be 
forgotten. 


The Lincoln Memorial is but one of the many places of in- 
terest and fascination in Washington. Thereis the Capitol 
Building, where Congress meets. And the White House, 
the Library of Congress, the National Museum, the Trea- 
sury, the Lincoln Museum, the Corcoran and Freer Art 
Galleries, Mt. Vernon—each must be seen to be fully ap- 
preciated. Each offers every man and woman, every boy 
and girl, something to quicken the imagination and create 
The Baltimore & a love and respect for American ideals and traditions. 
Ohio is the only route To appreciate more fullythe attractions of the Capital, you 
between New York, should read the‘Book About Washington,” issued by the 
Chicago and St. Louis Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It containsa history of the 
passing directly city from the day of its founding, views and descriptions 
through Washington, of the principal points of interest and many side lights of 
where liberal stop-over Washington in general. This book will be sent to you on 
privilege is accorded. receipt of coupon below. 


BALIIMORE & OHIO 


(The Line of the 
CAPITOL Limited ©& NATIONAL Gmited 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 64-page “‘Book 
About Washington” issued by your Company. 
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An Amazingly 
Easy Way to 
Make BIG 
MONEY in 


Sp are Time ! 


See how quickly Ralph A. Mo- 
sher, W. L. Coles and many 
others are earning big money 
in spare hours in this easy, 
fascinating way. Positively, 
you do not require any pre- 
vious experience or special 
training to make big money 
, this simple way. No investment 
= required. I furnish everything. 

: If you want to make extra money to 

buy an auto, house, or radio set, to 
refurnish your home, send the chil- 
dren to a or to put in the bank— 
No matter for what purpose you want extra money, 
here is your greatest opportunity to quickly make 
the money in spare time. It’s a wonderful chance to 
turn your idle hours into real cash. To go out for a 
few hours any day you feel like it, or every day if 
you want to, and quickly make extra money, just as 
easily as many are now doing, without interfering 
with your present way of making a living. It may 
even dev elop into such a big thing as to enable you to 
put in all of your time at it and make more money 
than you dreamed possible. Others have—why not 
you? This is a straight business offer from a million- 
dollar concern that has been established for 18 years 
and has an honorable reputation. I furnish every- 
thing you need to start. 

MAKES $100 IN 2 WEEKS’ SPARE TIME 
When Ralph A. Mosher answered our advertisement 
he hadn't any idea that he could make such big 
money in his spare hours. He decided to test the 
truth of our advertisement, and here is what he 
recently wrote: 

“T am very thankful for the day I saw your ad. 
I have only been a ZANOL Representative for 
two weeks and I have made a profit of $100. And, 
at the same time I have operated a saw mill for 
eight hours a day. 

“I would like you to publish this letter for the 

benefit of someone else who is in need of a bet- 

ter income and a much better job.” 

A REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 

No doubt ser have seen our advertising in Saturday 
Evening Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 
Delineator, and —_ other well-known magazines, 
telling housewives all about the 350 ZANOL Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Preparations, Perfumes, 
Soaps, Household and Laundry Supplies. 
Now, this advertising has made a tremendous demand 
among housekeepers for ZANOL Products. These 
products are not sold in stores, but are bought direct 
through our authorized representatives, guaranteeing 
fresh, high quality uinallies fairly priced. In 
fact, so great is the demand among housekeepers for 
ZANOL Products that the combined earnings of our 
representatives have been more than a million dollars 
in the past eight months. We actually paid them 
that much in cash—giving to each one the full amount 
earned. Why not share in this big money-making op- 
portunity by turning your own spare time into cash? 

t me show you how easily and quickly you can do so. 
100 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED AT ONCE 
We need these men and women now, to immediately 
follow up our advertising and accept orders from 
pace em for ZANOL Products, as our authorized 

a e—doing this business in their own lo- 

ity for us in our name. You will be paid the cash 
imndandp-oue waiting, positively no delay. This 
is a ‘spot cash” proposition. We are anxious for you 
to make big money in your spare time, and will 
gladly pay you every dollar you can possibly earn. 
Ww Coles, South Carolina, writes: “I am only 
working spare time, but I have earned $11.20 in 
one day.” 
Remember, you can make this big money through 
my offer 52 weeks in the year. It’s a year around 
money-maker. There are no strings attached to 
your earnings. You can put in as much or as little 
time as you may decide. You are your own boss. 
You do not obligate, promise, or bind yourself in any 
way. It is pleasant, easy, fascinating. 

WRITE NOW FOR MY FREE OFFER 
Don’t hesitate over this big opportunty. Don’t fail to get 
complete ey a details by once. I will gladly show you 
how to make big money if a follow my instructions. 

Fill in coupon and mail at once. 
return the conpon, so Sat may get the. v4 
while it is still open. it now before it 


—MAIL THIS NOW— 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co. 
Dept. 4958, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please mail me at once your BIG FREE 
OFFER which explains how I can make big 
money in my pe time. It is understood that 
this does not obligate me. 








BIg FREE OFFER 
is too late. 


© A. P. Co. (Please Print or Write Plainly.) 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 


By Jack Werner 











I. Walter Perry Johnson 


HE best-loved character our national 

game has ever seen, Walter Perry 
Johnson, is a farm boy. He was born at 
Humboldt, Kans., November 6, 1887. Here 
he lived till he was 14 years old, and helped 
his father with all his farm duties. 

It is no doubt to this hard work in his 
boyhood that Johnson owes his splendid 





“Big Barney” ©U.& U. 
physique which has permitted 19 years of 
service with the Washington (A. L.) team— 
years in which he earned the respect of the 
public for his clean living, high character and 
good sportsmanship, as well as for his ability. 

Until recently Johnson was a successful 
dairy-farmer at Coffeyville, Kans., and was 
also interested in a poultry-farm ‘in Mary- 
land. This winter he is spending in Florida, 
as the farm work in winter makes it hard 
for a man of Johnson’s age to get into con- 
dition for the baseball season. 

“T am a farmer at heart, and hope I al- 
ways will be,” says Walter, and sends his 
greetings to all the Young Folks. 





The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 
Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
52,529; 809 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents 

PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


everywhere. 











Offers Big-Pay Jobs 
to Properly-Trained Men! 


Get into this great field of opportunities. There’s real 


money in it for you. My big Electrical Course is the 


result of 27 years’ experience. 


Spend 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 


Here you get a lete Electrical Training on big, modern 

apparatus in great s! — ops. You don’t need advanced education 

or experience. Expert instructors guide you at pote step. 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN- My Employment Dept. hel and 

geta job eee part. ae oth veut woeradgate, Be’ earning, a an 
lob when you gradu: 

today for BIG FREE BOOK and Special Offer, 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
2300W. Harrison St- Dept. "2501, _ Chicago, Il 


Send this Coupon nowfor BIG FREE BOOK 
and DETAILS OF MY SPECIAL OFFER! 


: C. Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL Sonccs 
300 W. Harrison St., Dept. 2501, Chicago. I 

eo H. C,:—You bet! Send the Big FREE 12x15 eae with 

its 151 actual photos of electrical scenes, also Special Offer. 


Name 








Address r 
je See Ob ee OE ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











“STOP SNUFFLING 


gm Get rid of nasty catarrh. 
Pe Stop sneezing, hawking, 

. 7 spitting and coughing. You 
Y weren’t born with that dis- 
gusting disease. You ~ ac- 
quired it because your 
Lungs, Liver, Bow- 
">, els, Kidneys, and 
Meee all other organs 
designed to elimi- 
nate waste matter are 


not functioning properly. 
one — vitality is failing, 
tongue is coated, your 


STRONGFORT breath i is foul, and your Nose, 
Throat, Lungs and every part 
The Perfect Man of your body loaded with 
Catarrh poisons. Don’t waste your time and money on 
dopes and drugs, sprays and washes, pills and = 
These can never help you. The only bby Bey gain re- 
lief is to drive out the waste matter and build up your 
body—all of it—through Nature's laws. 


STRONGFORTISM 


The modern science of Health ard Strength Promotion 
will rebuild and restore every part of your body and 
aid Nature in relieving Catarrh and all other ailments. 
I have helped thousands of others like you—I can help 


you 
SEND FOR MY BOOK 

Mention the subjects on which you want special in- 

formation and send with 10c for postage, etc. on my 

**Practical Talk on Catarrh’’ and my free book ‘* 

motion and Conservation of Health, Strength and — 

tal Energy.’’ Send for them Right now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Rape ga and Health Specialist for over 25 years 
Dept. 103 Newark, N. J., U U.S.A. 




























Help YourDog 


to bea happy, cheer- 

companion. You 

will find, at every 

Drug Store and Pet shop,GLOVER’S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES for 
every dog affection and our book, 
sent FREE, will tell you many things 
you should know about your dog. 











Write, address Dept. EE3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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The New “‘Synthetic’’ 


Manure 


Continued from page 26 











tests have demonstrated that it has the 
same crop-growing power as the barnyard 
kind. Moreover, it has certain advantages 
of its own. It is practically odorless. It does 
not attract flies. It is remarkably free from 
weed seeds and disease spores. It does not 
leach out and lose its strength on exposure 
to the weather. Such added virtues as these 
are not to be despised. 

Not only straw and corn stalks, but many 
other vegetable wastes can be turned into 
manure by this process. Dry leaves, stalks, 
cuttings, wild grasses and sugar-cane wastes 
are among the many substances that have 
been used successfully. Gardeners can treat 
their refuse as it comes along, turning it 
into manure instead of burning it. 


Manure Almost Unlimited 


Mr. Ford may not realize his dream of the 
farmer living in town and going out to his 
fields for only 20 days of the year; but the 
fertile farm without livestock is possible 
today. The farmer can make his year’s 
supply of manure artificially at harvest time, 
leave it to ripen through | the summer, and 
spread it on his fields in the fall. The 
prospect may seem strange; and yet the 
director of one of our greatest agricultural 
institutions expressed the same idea when he 
said to me that wherever dairying, yielding 
manure as a by-product, does not pay, it 
would be better for the farmer to abandon 
stock-raising and depend on artificial manure 
entirely. 
The automobile and the tractor have gone 
®far toward liberating the horse from his 
labors. Now artificial manure may bring 
release to the other domestic animals, and 
incidentally relieve the farmer himself from 
a source of burden and expense. 
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January Bird Census 
Continued from page 91 


your report in this style, and send it to us 
by February 1: 

Place 
Date 
Hours to 
Weather 
Birds (give names of species and number of 
each seen, thus: Robins, 4; chickadees, 
20; ete.) 

Total No. of birds 
Name 
Address 
Ask the school-teacher, or some one familiar 
with the birds, to act as leader. We want 
every state well represented. Get up your 
party now, and go out the first day you can. 
Mail your reports to The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

903,268 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














No. species. 





















An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were 
to occur later in the year 1876. 
But already, at the beginning 
of the year, the principle of the 
new art had been discovered 
and Bell’s experiments were 
approaching a successful issue. 
The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in 
daily use by millions all over 
the world and to see thousands 
of inventions and developments 
from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American 
continent and bringing the 
whole nation within intimate 
talking distance. He would 
have seen in the Bell System, 
which bears his name, perhaps 
the largest industrial organiza- 
tion in the world with nearly 
$3,000,000,000 worth of public- 
serving property, owned chiefly 
by its customers and employees. 

He would have seen devel- 
oped from the product of his 
brain a new art, binding to- 
gether the thoughts and actions 
of a nation for the welfare of all 
the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND i ComPANIES 





sexi & b} SYSTEM 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 


PATENT 


ing or model for examination of Patent Uffice records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
'ACTORY 








6 Conte per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. como Fence 
beautifies an oe some . ch 


Cemeteries, 
Write for FREE Fence 


poe AT i Basel 
train tone aid 
baraia hairy 
ee by pew 
$5,000 oe ‘Tegally-trained men earn 
Ce 
We guide you woaic racer or 
students | — FF ing sttorneye of every 
state. We furnish all text Sa aegteen: volume , ” 


Low cost, terms. our 108- 
LEE and“ Eviience’® books free. Send for them NOW. 


















Extension University, Dept. 1404-L Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 










High School Course 
in 2 aa 


School Course at home in- 
side two years. 


d the feadi h -f.-y S 
e1 ca 
courses are ana I our Pree Fife and they for it TODAY. 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H135, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©A.S. 1924 CHICAGO! 


$14157 to $275 Month 


MAIL CARRIERS  ,¢ 
(City or Rural) ae 


Steady—common _  edu- a 
cation sufficient. o F 

Big chance for ~% ranklin 
men, 18 up. << 





You can complete 
this simplified High 











Mail Coupon 5) 
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Warm tary s 
than wood, last a lifetime. The increased egg 
yield will pay for them in a short time. 
KNUDSON. Sanitary, galvanizedsteel nests, are 
endorsed by successful poultrymen the nation over. 
FREE. Simply send name for catalog and full in- 


formation with special offer. The 20 per cent re- 

duction more than makes Knudson nests a poultry 

house necessitv. 

Also coops, fountains, feeders and other ae goaeg 

equipment. .A poste: ard will do. Write jay 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO. 

Dept. S06 St. Joseph 


NEWincouxton 


Wonderful new incubator hatches Na- 
5 ture’s way. Givesbigger, better hatches. 
j Saves work, time, money. 16 famous pat- 
- ented features make it nearly a 
ating. Only 8 minutesaday, Round 


n’snest. Nocold corners. Fill lamp once 












tohatch. Built-1n moisture attachment, com- 
plete circuit radiators mean moist, even heat 
always. Hinged top makes eggs easy to turn 
and ventilate. Shipped freight or express pre- 
id. New Book describes other money-saving 
eatures and low CUT PRICES. 


Poultry and 
Egg Record 
Send name now for RADIO ROUND catalog and get Egg and 
Poultry Record also FREE. Prove to yourself that eggs and oe. 
try pay biggest farm profits. Less trouble than other 7.5 
gambling with speculators. Watch Radio aes pane St Seu. 
try profits for you all year round. Write TODA 


Radio Round Incubator Co., 11 Bay St, Wayne Neb. 


EGG Mankato Incubator $1222 3 


Also 220, 450 and 900 
cubators equally low. ne 
High-grade hatcher, sold direct 
from factory to user at rock 
bottom prices under strong 
guarantee. Built of best ma- 
terial, many special features. 
Has triple walls, hot water cop- 
per tank, double heating sys- 
tem, self regulator, extra large 
nursery, dutomatic ventilation, 
urable and successful machine. 
up ready touse, 32 years’ experience. ig hatches 
of stro chicks. Largest factory in Northwest. 
Brooders from $5.75 up. Big new Incubator catalog free. 


‘Mankato Incubator 60. Box712, Mankato, Minn 













Factory to user 
Quick Delivery 












oil tank, safety 
etc. Most simple, 








Because I have a wate | in | my Casbeaes and a dsire to 
hold the confidence of he ds of practical poultry- 
men who re-order tay A year after year, I see to it 
that each year my chicks are as good as last, if not better. 
LEGHORNS REDS ROCKS WYAN 
Send for my 1926 Catalog FREE—explains my 
methods and gives experience of customers. 
Full Count SAFE DELIVERY guaranteed 

in 1200 miles. 

W. F.HILLPOT, Box 15 Frenchtown, N.J, 
























To Get More Eggs—Save Feed 
Stop Disease—Raise Chix and 
Earn Bigger Poultry Profits! 
a YEARS AHEAD of Present 

try Practice. Methods 
Guaranteed to Doub Exe Yield a Cut Feed 
Costs Half. Why Toil and Worry? Send today for 


Big Poultry Book Sent FREE ! 


Started ow Worth . You can do 
same if you Slow methods which we meg pes in your spare 
time in your own home. Now is it time to make money with 
poultry, Start Today. Write for Book and Profit Survey. 
AMERICAN POULTRY Renews 

Kansas ada Mo. 


MAGIC BROODER 


The only brooder with a gas 
chamber. Famous for high- 
grade construction; large coal 
eapacity; non-clinker grate; 
top and bottom draft regula- 
} tion; improved thermostats; 
slide for cleaning smoke flue. 
The MAGIC is Bo yan 
chill- proof, fire -p + gas 
ld 





Dept. 3702 








proof and depenuable. 

on 30 da guarantee. Write talogue. 

AGENTS. WANTED Write for particulars poe our 
new roof pi A_ wonderful 

invention. Catches all condensation above roof. 

United Co., 300 PenningtonAve., Trenton, N.J. 





FOWLS—EGGS— Most profitable pure- 
bred chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 
Prices low. 24 years with amet 8 finest poultry, northern 
high-bred egg producers. prizes. talog free. 
ZIEMERS POULTRY FARM AUSTIN, MINN. 
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Choosing a Commis- 
sion Merchant 


Continued from page 31 











make an inspection and that he found some 
frozen ‘“‘cukes”’ in the car. I went down to 
the car and found about a dozen or so cu- 
cumbers which were thawing out on top of 
a broken hamper after a severe freezing. 
I could not deny the fact. There they were, 
and they had been frozen. I strongly sus- 
pected that the consignee had adopted the 
simple plan of bringing down the frozen 
“‘cukes” and “‘planting’’ them there, while I 
was absent, but, of course, I could not say 
so. Later a claim of $700 for chilling was 
received, on the ground the entire car had 
been affected by frost. The Bureau of 
Markets inspector had found no freezing or 
traces of frost except in those dozen or so 

“‘cukes”’ in the broken hamper. No freezing 
around the doors or the end ventilator-open- 
ings—the ‘‘transit frost-line” as it is called, 
was absent from where one would expect to 
find frost, if there were any. It was ob- 
viously impossible for frost to have nipped 
the packages in the middle of the car, and 
not touch those near the doors and end 
vents. The company refused to pay dam- 
ages, and the consignee smiled and let the 
matter drop. Do you think that kind of a 
consignee would play fair with the shipper? 

The ways of the unscrup yulous consignee 
in trying to “‘bolster up”’ a claim for damages, 
and thus evade honest returns to the shipper 
and get back a share of the freight charges, 
are as many and devious as the wiles of Bret 
Harte’s ‘“‘Heathen Chinee.’’ For instance: 
I had taken the temperature of a certain car, 
and found it to be 35° F. on the floor at the 
door—3° above the freezing point. A short 
time after I was passing that car and saw 
the consignee’s representative reading a 
thermometer in his hand. I stepped up 
casually and asked: ‘‘How does it stand?’ 

“Away below freezing,”’ he replied. ‘‘See, 
she registers only 26°.” 

I looked, and sure enough, the mercury 
stood at 26° F. Then I looked again, and 
this time I discovered that the glass tube of 
the thermometer was broken. The man pre- 
tended he didn’t know it was broken. He 
made no claim on that car for ‘“‘freezing.”’ 


HEN there is the flim-flam game which is 
played by two or more commission men 
acting together; a sort of conspiracy which is 
exceedingly difficult to prove, but which is 
repeatedly put over, nevertheless. It is 
worked in this way: 
““A’’ sends out circulars to likely growers 
and shippers, offering good prices for their 
cars—often slightly above the market price. 


Some unsuspécting shipper ‘“‘bites,’’ and 
sends along a car, say, of watermelons or 
cucumbers. Nothing is paid down, the 


the good faith and 
honesty of the consignee. The car arrives, 
and the consignee is notified. He examines 
the shipment, and wires back that it is in bad 
shape, or is not what he ordered. He can 
only give three-fourths of the agreed price. 

The shipper is perhaps 1,000 or 2,000 miles 
away. What can he do? He can get a 
Bureau of Markets report on his car, which 
might prove the contents up to the standard, 
but of what use would that be? He has no 
hold on the consignee, and meanwhile, every 
hour’s delay means that the ‘‘cukes’’ or 
melons are deteriorating. While he is won- 
dering what to do, he receives a wire from 
“B,”’ another dealer—of course, a con- 
federate of ‘‘A’’—who offers him two-thirds 
the original price for his car. That looks as 
if the market is “‘slipping.’”’ Furthermore, 
Mr. Blank must wire at once or the offer 
will not stand. While the shipper is hesi- 
tating, a third wire is received, from the 
third conspirator, offering a still lower price, 
to be accepted at once or not at all. Des- 
perate at the prospect of losing everything, 
the unfortunate Mr. Blank accepts the last 
offer, and gets one-half or one-third of what 
he would have received if he had not fallen 
into the hands of crooks. 

This is not an imaginary situation; it is a 
plain statement of what repeatedly takes 
place in all the big cities, in spite of repeated 
warnings to shippers not to sell in the dark, 
or to unreliable consignees even though they 
advertise in the trade papers. 

Another instance of “putting one over’ on 


shipper trusting to 

















$5.73 net t each in 1 year 
made by W. L. Mowen. a, Vie- 
grouse, ¥ Wentettel Winter layers. <>” e white eggs— 


rds! sock Official y= winners 
gains in ‘hens — ;. —sU €8. Free with ros bar 


Big eat 4 uPPuite. acer free. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 116Center Hall, Pa. 


50-Eeg HATCHER $825 


All metal, Sreproct. 

than a settin, ‘wed anywhere. 
pier eaten for 20 years produc- 
ing big hatches, healthy chicks. Catalog free. 


Cycle Hatcher Co., Box B, Elmira, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS BROODER 


Better Flocks, Less Time, Less Loss. 
Healthy heat, automatic control. No fire 
risks. 5 sizes, Rd y -prices. If hardware 

supply—order direct. 
RITE FOR I TREE FOL DER! 
Wellington 4. Smith Co., 613 Davis-Farley Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


[® 64 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys. 
high quality, hardy and most profitable. 
Fowls,eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 
greece. America's great plant. At it 33 yrs, 
ine new 100 page TDook and catalog free. 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 827, Mankato, Mion. 


* Miller’s H 
anf k raising for 
wht. Also describes IDEAL SINCOBATORS Hot 
Water and Me IDEALS BROOD 
—Coal and Oil Burning— patz chicks i 
for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 
&. w. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Ul. 


































WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
ABY CHICKS: 
LOW PREPAID ces 

o hy a winners for years. Guaranteed and insured’ 


erels, pullets, hens, Catalog and special price bulletin om 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 888 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Poultry For Profits $4 
Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, § 
enc or ia of oeaiuy aiemenee. han Tieng 
enhicks neu! 
Written bys man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Box 36 


Frank Foy & Sons, 









Clinton, Iowa 





¥ Cham Jon Blood, 


hite Diarrhoea. 
w Fine 


ood tested for 
ICKS. Low prices. 
catalog in colors sent FREE. ite today. 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 82, 


OUR EVAPORATING NEST EGG 


Constantly evaporating, absolutely keeps hens free of 
mites and lice. Beats yy. and spraying, once used 
always used. Send $1.00 for box of 6. Postage paid. 


EVAPORATING NEST EGG CO., Wahoo, Nebr. 














HOY TVILLE utaidal ues 


Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. They cop 

no more and pay better. Write for our big ‘- 
lustrated catalog that tells all the story. Satis- 
faction guanrateed. 

HOYTVILLE HATCHERY, Ave. 30, Hoytvilie, Ohio 










| RUNNER DUCK AND ANCON 


‘Tolle about best m roan 4 making 


*s Anconas ey 8 
YERS. 








—thrive—make heavy layers. 
Hatched from accredited flocks of cor- 
ont type and color. 13 varieties, pri 


gy rs results? Order Superior 
chicks! 
onnrne feanvee, ‘Box $ 30, Windsor, Me. 


Valuable New Sete 
S 68 BREEDS a 4 Free—100 Pages. 
bn by wenonres Sane - a ee Se 
uc urkey 
incubators at lowest prctPhay 44th Miles: 
W.A. Weber, Box 12, fe 


























HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


my fre circular before you order chicks; tells why the 
frac LEGHORN is the greatest layer and most profitable 
breed on earth. Write today. A. E. Hampton, Bex J, Pittstewn, .J. 


CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK— 


Light and Dark declenne, w. Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 
Barred Rocks, W. Leghorns. Utility and exhibition grades 
—catalog free. Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept. 6, Riverdale, N. J. 


CHIX 22 


| goed ch —, 
STATE 4 "ACCREDITED. Free 
BOOTH FARMS CLINTON, 
7c each up. Americas best free 
Aristocrat Baby Ch Cite, Foot ernie 
Anconas, Minorcas 


Rocks, 
Wyandottes, rpingtons. Postpaid, live delivery. Illus, 
id Farms, Box 8, Washingtonville, Pa. 


lected Breeders 
pure CHICKS catcfally ho osen by ~ ccialist trained at 
State University. $1.00 : pb od hicks Books our order. z 
pats for ig ixee cata og price tin TORIA, OHIO 3 




















OSTORIA HATCHERY, Dept. 1, 
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” SUCCESSFUL” 


Incubators and Brooders 
Used cay in 1" big money-makers 
=o ess yous after 
— sae to 





JANUARY, 1926 
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Pit prize win- 
hows the world 





ered Blue Flame Colony Hovers and 
| Burning Brooders are world leaders. 
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Learn how others do it! Double your (74% 

—— this en —read Ree to Ss mot 
u ur poultr 'y magazine. 

Reisu IN: shows how to _ paoe cone 

stron - chicks. mote exes markets, 

BIGGER PROFITS. Beau setital colored poultry 


i Send $1 for or 
5c To or 3 mos. tha Booklet tae on Feauest, 
actual experiences. Write 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 18, a Morris, Ill. 





American Poultry areal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 


MONTHS OS ots, 


2 yr.75e 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.$2 
verages over 100 pages per issue — tells 

how to feed tae and breed; how to — high eee 

prodzetion; how to hatch and’ rear poultry successfully. 
tablished 1874. Only 25cfor4mos. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 12 -523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 












ONE MILLIO. CERTIFIED. QUALITY, 

PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION 
and TRAPNEST CHICKS from Vigorous High Record 
Layers, 40 Breeds, $10 per 100 and up postpaid—Live ar- 
rival guar. Baby Turkeys, Geese and See Big Color Plate 
Art Book FREE, Nabob Hatcheries Box A 3,Gambier, Ohio 





Ohio Accredited 
They cost no more 
-banded stock selected 


BABY CHIC 


Our chicks are from le: 
by experts trained and approved by Poulcry 
Department, Ohio State L niversity. 


Write for Our Big Catalog 
Tells about our pedigreed males and poems pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING 00., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


CHICKS BEST LAYING 


PROFIT STRAINS 


eye a a flocks of recognized heavy 
laying ability, bred for high egg produc- 
tion. ding varieties, Poet Live 
delivery, Write for catalog and details how 
we insure chicks t critical period. 

Globe Hatchery, 


4g SHOEMAKER'S ) POULTRY BOOK cree 


| 2 KER STRAIN best for 36 
alm 33 VARIPTIES: Big book with pictures in 
. gives — about naman fe f a 


ing, 
Sabine Brooder Stoves & Sup = 


on fowls, eggs 
SHOEMAKER, Box 71, FREEPORT, ILL. 































Barron, Tancred Wh. Leghorns, Sheppard’s An- 
rks Bar’d Rocks from 250 to 280 egg 
Jation stock. Stateinspected and Ac- 
. Postpaid, Discount before Mar. 1. Catalog 

i Hatchery Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 














Eas, bred 25 years. Guaranteed to live. Shipped C.O.D. 
Low Prepaid Prices. Also Cockerels, Pullets and Hens. 
Write for Special Price List and Free Catalog. 

ISS GEO. B. FERRIS, 899 UNION. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH, 


y BABY CHICKS $c 
Fujiya cece 


3, Lancaster, Mo 


















Best varieties. From inspected, high 
“ wored focks Lasborne--icansee ker 


ymouth Rocks—W R. 1. Reds 
ese, ae ersey —_ ic Giants. Indian Runner pad 
fiat: Ban's te Gamer Nah, Ps. 
tev PY POULTRY ARM, Box 11, Hall, Pa. 





fron 200 egg hens. Jersey Black Giants, 
CHICKS = ‘horns, Anconas, R. I. Reds, 
Barred & & White Rocks Orpingtone, Wy- 


tes, Minorcas, Pekin 
Runner Ducks $15°00 100, up. Postpaid, on “aaeet 


any a Te Poh ea a eee 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY and STOCK FARM, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
STURDY CHICKS *" Write for extra quality ch telling about 


BUILT chicks. Prize 
winning blood lines. restore: a y Earl Weaver, 


FAIRFIELD HATCHER’ 


Y, Lock Box 520, Lancaster, Ohio 





Box 101 Berne, ind. 





the grower came to my notice sometime ago. 
A prosperous-looking buyer appeared in a 
certain section in the West where crops were 
especially good. He introduced himself as 
one of the partners in a big commission 
house back east, looking for apples. He 
stayed in the district and became acquainted 
with some of the leading growers. He offered 
a higher price than that prevailing on the 
market, and bought up several cars, paying 
cash. Every one was pleased, and he bought 
15 cars. But there was a little difficulty 
with the mails, his drafts had not come; 
would the growers wait for a day or two, 
while the matter was being adjusted? ' Of 
course they would—and did—and are still 
waiting. In the meantime the apples were 
on their way, and then the prosperous-look- 
ing individual disappeared, leaving a score 
or more of receipts throughout the district. 
He had done the shipping, and the growers 
found it impossible to trace their own par- 
ticular apples; did not know what car they 
had been put in. It was a clear steal and 
the buyer got away with it. 


NOTHER method employed by the un- 
scrupulous commission man is to make 
extravagant promises, which he knows he 
can not fulfil, He may send out a circular 
in the particular district reading something 
like this: ‘Send me your watermelon cars 
and draw a draft on me for $50, and I will 
remit any balance when the sale is com- 
pleted.’’ Cars begin to come in. Far more 
are shipped to that particular market than it 
can possibly absorb, and the market goes 
tumbling as the surplus cars accumulate. 
The price gets so low, the consignee can not 
take up the draft for $50 and also pay the 
freight charges—in fact he makes no attempt 
to take up the draft unless the market is up 
—so he refuses to accept the shipments, and 
there is nothing for the railway company to 
do but to dispose of the cars in an attempt 
to get out the freight charges on the cars. 
The shipper is helpless. He may have the 
best of the argument, morally, but that will 
not sell a car of perishable goods on a market 
that has gone all to pieces. 

So the carrier puts the car up for sale. It 
seldom brings enough to pay the carrying 
charges and demurrage. The usual bidders 
are the hucksters, and they standoff, for a 
time, until they can get it at practically 
their own figures—usually a mere fraction 
of the original value. The net result is that 
the railway company is shy on its freight 
charges; the legitimate commission men 
suffer because of the overstocked market; the 
huckster makes a little money and the grower 
loses his entire shipment. 

One Georgia watermelon shipper is out 
318,000 on guaranteed freight charges on his 
1924 business. All because he and others 
like him accepted the word of firms about 
which they knew nothing, and believed im- 
possible promises. Gambling on an ad- 
vancing market, with other people's goods, is 
the specialty of the ‘ ‘shoe-string’’ buyer or 
consignee; and the. legitimate commission 
man, the carrier, the grower are all victimized 
and made to suffer by this pernicious prac- 
tise. Read the trade papers and note how 
many times a ‘‘fly-by-night’’ artist gets 
away with the growers’ good money, or its 
equivalent. 


GOOD plan, if you intend to do con- 

siderable shipping, is to visit the city 
to which you intend to ship, and make a few 
careful inquiries about the commission men. 
Find out all you can of the financial and 
moral standing of the man you expect ‘to 
deal with. Find out the quality and class of 
produce he handles, as he may not handle 
with any degree of success the grade you 
ship. Get in touch with the Perishable In- 
spector, if possible, and make a few judicious 
inquiries of him. If he does not seem to be 
overenthusiastic about your man, then be 
all the more careful. There are plenty of 
good, honest, reliable commission men, with 
whom it is a pleasure to deal. They will 
give a square deal to the shipper every time. 
They have the same shippers every year. 
(A mighty good sign of a “‘square shooter.’’) 
There is no need to have anything to do with 
the crooked dealer or the man running his 
business on a ‘‘shoe-string,”’ the man who 
has little or nothing at stake. Year in and 
year out, the substantial commission man, 
with an established business and a reputa- 
tion to guard, is always the ‘“‘safe play’’ for 
the grower and shipper. Find a man of that 
caliber—and one is easy to find if you inves- 
tigate carefully—and when you have found 
him, stick to him. 
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BE SUCCESSFUL! | 
Make Big Money! | 
Send for this Big, New 
FREE Auto Book right 
now! Same remarkable [= 
book has shown hun- 

dreds the way to amazing money raises. 
I'll show you amazing proof of it! Find 
out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World’s Biggest Business. 
See how I train you right in your own 
Remostew I By —J8. you sl gy for Big Jobs 


8 earning up to 
$10, 004 a poe Tae you = loyment ser- 
our whole life 


also lifetime 
B. W. COOKE 
e “Ss Directing Engineer 
erful 4) CHICAGO MOTOR 

| TRAINING CORPORATION 
a2 1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 122 


Send me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
FACTS. Also show me how you give me4 
big outfits, FREE of any extra charge. 










SOFT (MO/ST) HEAT 


INCUBA frat 


PORTER 


L. N. Porter's Master Achievement of 30 year; 
experience. Get bigger hatches and stronger 
chicks with SOFT ‘MOIST’ HEAT. Auto- 
matic Control of Heat, Moisture and Ventila- 
tion, Center Lamp-Equal Heat, Eggs Turn 
Semi- automatic. One filling of lamp for Entire < 
Hatch. FREE Incubator Picture book giving by 
comparisons and special circular explaining 


“Why Chicks Die in the Shell?” 


These Poultry helps, sent Free and Postpaid. Write today 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO. 104 Porter Ave. Biair, Reb. 
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_ Buy ¢ Groceries 


» Wholesale 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY TOO. 


Save 49 per cent on your groceries by buyin: 
at wholesale and make a big profit b &- 4 i 
ing your friends. HARL EY “p RODU Che 

’ famous 34 years—best ever. tA samples 
to neighbors. They pay you retail price. e 
difference is your profit. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Startatonce. Noexperience necessary. Autos 
Y given to producers. Write now for FREE in- 
formation and special offer of ag vy case containing 21 
full size packages. EY com ° 
A-172 Harley Building Dayton, Ohio 
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Tallahassee, Florida Dept. D 

















$122 Per 100 
Balance few days before shipping. | Our low prices are 


causing a sensation, 12 kinds ree. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 910 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


ERRIS teciioen CHICKS 


From trapnested, pedigreed blood h 
sav eaten Shipped €.0, b. COCKRELS 


‘Gusranteed to Live. ompt Shipment. ay 
White for Special Sale Bulletin and Free Catalon HENS 


GEO. B. FERRIS. 897 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHEGGS 











Let us send you 


this 
BIG CHICK CATALOG 
Tells all about our OHIO ACCREDITED chicks. 
log Bepbedl ania fermostal Ge" aaperts, peckeed ond 
authorized by plo Meee nverai 
South Kenton Poultry 


Farm, Sox 14, enter sake, 
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SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
= a AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 
ahl's Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards eve: here; 
highly endorsed by successful grow- 
ers for thirty-five years. 20 models, 
power or hand types. Write for free 
catalog containing full treatise on 
spraying fruit and vegetables. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Box 715 Quincy, Hi. 









Sound seeds that germinate, pro- 
duce strong, healthy plants and 
grow into profits in dollars and 
cents. Write for our 45th Annual Catalog, 
a listing of the best garden varieties, a hand- 
book of cultural directions. If you grow formar- 
ket, write forourMarket Gardener’s List. 
Our proof of success is satisfied customers. 


FORD SEED CO., Bex 1, Ravenna, Ohio 


YOU NEED 
OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
Hand sprayers, orchard power rigs, traction potato 
sprayers. A sprayer for every need, high pressurg 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Field Force Pump Co. Dept. 4 
Wheel Hoes 


TRON A and Drills 


will. sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, ete. 

better than you can with old- fashioned 

tools and ten times eee A woman, boy or 

gz! can do it. Plent closer and work these 
4 tools. Either combined or separate tools. 

Write for free folder showing 

many styles. 

FRED H. BATEMAN Co. 
645 So. Wash. Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARDEN AND ORCHARD BOOK 


A big, new, illustrated catalog from Ameri- 

ca’s reliable seedsmen and nurserymen—all 

the best varieties of trees, shrubs, fruits, 

FREE seeds, accurately described and reasona- 

BOOK bly priced. Edition limited—Send post- 
eard for your copy today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box F-2 





Elmira, N. Y. 















Painesville, Ohio 


Earliest Jomato 





se deng’s Wayehend 
early as July 4th. Nok fing enrler tobe 
had anywhere. As a offer will 
send youa pkt. of this 1 ‘omato and pkt. 
of Cucumber, Lettuce, 


.C 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Suerte Asters 
and Everlas' ting Flowers, a 
for 10c. Deo bill fan theenith eet’ piones tack f not 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed FREE. nd today. 


3. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. T Randolph, Wis. 


comers gd TOMATO 











Places LOWER THAN EVER 
CONDON BROS.,Seedsmen 
pan att eer Valet eager moe 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

“Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries —the best money 

crop. Delicious— Healthful— 

Profitable.Itpaystogrow them, 

The W. F. Alien Co. 
31 E, Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert pence 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers tells to grow 

famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 126, New Castle, Ind. 
pargeinn ak Vegetable and Pe 


S es 
EEDS 2. ete. _lilustrated catalog and packet 


of a “Novelty” flower seed 
W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. E, St. Charles, tl. 
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Making New Horse 
History 


Continued from page 60 








G FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED © 


ighest Quality at Wholesale Pr' 
Don’t fail’ — write for our special prices and ee We 
have real bargains. Recleaned tested Timothy, $3.50 per 
bu. Unhulled Sweet Clover $2.10, vy? Clover and 
Timothy, contains 10 to 15% Alsike, $4.50, Alfalfa $10.00 











measure has, therefore, been set as the stand- 
ard length for an official pull. In case of a tie 
on weight and distance the time in which 
the, pulls were made becomes the deciding 
point, the award being granted the team 
stepping the distance in the shortest time. 


Farm Horses Pull Better 


While some excellent records have been made 
in many contests by city horses, in the long 
run teams that have received their training 
on the farm have the edge on their city 
cousins. Horses which get their daily ex- 
ercise pulling heavy drays on hard pave- 
ments learn to keep their feet well under 
them. This is a distinct dicadvantage in an 
event like a horse pulling-contest where 
every ounce of strength must be thrown for- 
ward against the collar. 

{n some of the contests staged in Penn- 
sylvania this year teams were entered which 
spectators thought would be eliminated in 
the early rounds of the contest. They stayed 
on as the weights went up. Often the vic- 
tory would go to just such a team. Horse- 
manship was the answer. Getting two 
horses to pull together is no child’s play. It 
requires the best of training long before the 
day of the contest, and excellent driving in 
the ring. 

The whip is barred in the contests. This 
has proved to be a very wise provision, 
since a well-trained team needs no such 
goading. Mules find this restriction very 
much to their liking. In a western pull a 
year ago, a pair of mules weighing 2,450 
pounds developed the 2,000-pound tractive 
pull to perfection. They soon discovered, 
however, that the rules of the game pro- 
hibited whipping, and on the 2,250-pound 
trial they did an artistic job of ‘ ‘layi _ into 
their collars,”’ yet stalling on the pull. 

For a long time it was thought, and even 
contended, that no team could pull more 
than its own weight. In fact, it was con- 
sidered a difficult feat for a span to exert 
a tractive pull of nine-tenths of its own 
weight for the full required distance. A 
pair of black grade Percheron mares weigh- 
ing 2,990 pounds, owned by the Des Moines 
Ice and Fuel Company, was able to exceed 
this pull, but for only 10 feet 7 inches, at 
the 1924 Iowa State Fair. 

During the fair season of 1925 the ap- 
parently impossible was actually attained 
when a team weighing 2,790 pounds, owned 
by N. J. Alexander, Iowa City, exerted a 
tractive pull of 2,900 pounds for the full 
distance ot 2714 feet. They thereby demon- 
strated that it ‘is possible for a well-trained 
team to make a tractive pull greater than its 
own weight. This team had been used jn 
road grading. 


Records Made and Broken 


To the many other records which have been 
established in Iowa a remarkable one was 
added at Iowa State Fairon September 1, 
when the record pull of a team weighing 
more than 3,000 pounds was established. 
Barney and Jim, a pair of red-roan and blue 
geldings owned by the Blue Line Transfer 
Company of Des Moines, were then the 
world’s champions. They exerted a tractive 
pull of 3,425 pounds, equivalent to moving a 
load of about 44,500 pounds. This record 
was made under circumstances which made 
it harder, than intended. On the first pull 
the team broke the cable and nearly went on 
their heads. On the second trial they bent 
double a steel singletree and were forced to 
stop at 25 feet. On the third trial every- 
thing held and the record pull of 3,425 
pounds was a reality. 

Just the day before the heavy team made 
its record, a farm team, known as Jim and 
Mack, owned by Clyde Kinney, Bagley, 
Iowa, broke all pulling records for a team 
weighing under 3,000 pounds. These grade 
Percherons, seven years old, weighed re- 
spectively 1,475 and 1,440 pounds. They 
had done farm work all summer. This 
team already had the world’s lightweight 
record, made at the county fair at Jefferson, 
Iowa, in 1924, when it pulled.2,911 pounds. 
At 3,000 pounds the Kinney team was going 
so strong that it went five feet over the 


















Sudan $3.50, Rape $4.25, Cri mson Clover Prt 50, Billion $ 
Grass $1.80, ‘Soy Beans $2.50. Have highest uality Red 
Clover at a saving of $2.00 to $3.00 per bushel, and other 
Grass and Field Seeds correspondingly cheap. ‘We specia- 
lize on Field Seeds and are located to save you money and 
give quick service. We buy from pee. and sell direct 
to consumer at lowest prices. All seeds sold subject to 
state or government test under an absolute money-back 
guarantee. Send today for free samples and big money- 
saving Seed Guide. 

American Field Seed Co., Dept.609 Chicago, tli 


















ASTERS-New American Beauty; CENTAUREA 
— Sweet Sultan; COSMOS— fammoth Early; Q 
NEW GIANT ZINNIA—Burnt Orange. All 
tested novelties, easy to grow. Writeatonce for 
FREE CATALOG of “Whit bulbs, plants. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 D North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn, 





OF GUARANTEED SEEDS, PLANT 


Finest Tested Seeds and Plants. 
Northern Grown to insure hardiness. 


Send now for our new 1926 Spring Cat- 
alog. Free packet of seeds with every 
Catalog. We guarantee safe delivery. 
GOLDEN RULE NURSERIES | 
Dept. 11 OREGON, ILLINOIS - 











from your own garden. 

Can’t you taste their 

aromatic Jater sweet- 

ness? Youcan pick such Grapes if you 

plant our vigorous roots. Concord is 

the Commas black grape for vineyard 

and garden. Choice flowering shrubs 

and small fruit plants. Catalogue free. 
Established 59 years, 


T..S. HUBBARD CO., Box 14, Fredonia, N.Y. 


RED CLOVER, $13 Bu. 


Alfalfa, $7; White Scarified Sweet Clover, $5.50; Alsike, $12; 
Timothy, $3.50; Tests 96% pure. All per bushel, sacks free. 
Samples and price lists sent upon request. 

STANDARD SEED COMPANY 
112 East Fifth Street Kansas City, Mo. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7972 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WH. Illinois St. Indianapolis 


BECOME INDEPENDENT! 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home, or in School. Terms: Jan. 
and Aug. at em City, Feb. in Los Angeles, October in 
Washington, D. 20th year. Free Catalog, Address 

Missouri wn Na School, 818 Walnut, Kansas City, Me. Mo. 














restling Book FREE 


Wooder!ullessonspres Learn at fome by mail. 


isllossonepeeparediy weet | 
ops you pew. Cae ieee holds, blocksand rere re 
strong, hear 
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100 Acre Farm $3500 With 


Horses, 14 Cattle, $4000 Timber Estimated, valuable wood 

farm equipment, crops for winter; a 5-room stone and 

— te good barns, silo, ete gets. = terms 
etails GENCY, 9 Illustrated Catalog 

STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-FB, 4th Ave., New 1 York City 


at home, new easy F yd i =» oriag on. Di play ope 
pay OeREE studen' aa ere. or 
toncise FREE PS 


outline wonderful 
course, write to 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
639 Keystone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BRING HOME fHE,BACON=selling 


Stuart’s famous f 
vors. Quick sellers. Big profits. Write for free 
sample and terms. A postal card will do. (15) 


C. H. STUART & CO., Inc., 1532 East St., Newark,.New York 


desiring to secure patents 
pone rae say our free Guide 
to Get Your 


Potent. ie 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 


Want a Sheep? Sj hooker 


breeders from American Pg ar Sheep Ass’n. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


O. I. C. HOGS on time Oitias. 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., R13, Salem, Ohio 
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Boys—Girls!! 


Want to earn some Extra 
Money or get some of the 
fine Rewards from The 
Farm Journal’s Treasure 
Chest? If you do 


Don’t Miss This Chance 


It’s right in your own home 
neighborhood. . Thousands 
of boys and girls and older 
folks, too, are making a lot 
of money or getting things 
they have always wanted. 


We Show You How 


No experience is needed. 
Any one can get folks to 
take The Farm Journal. 
We help you along and 
make it easier than ever. 


Ask Today for Your Outfit 


We will send everything 
you need to get started 
Free of cost. Send a postal 
card now before you forget 
it—you’ll be surprised. 
Address your postal card to 


The Farm Journal Reward Man 
Dept. CR2, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ABusinessCollege Course 
00 eeping, 
At Home Shorthand, Sales- 
manship, Higher Accounting, Civil 
Service. Many graduates earn $100 to 
200 a month. Our School is one of the 
great system of Brown’s 22 Business 
Colleges. 23rd year. Thousands from 
all walks of life have learned successfully. 
Write for FREE catalog and particulars 
of all Courses. Mention course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
262 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, lll. 






























‘Prices Reduced 


On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRITERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
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required distance. With the machine set at 
3,100 pounds tractive pull the Kinney team 
had a tough job, but when it did start the 
dynamometer the team dragged it right 
along. It was a magnificent exhibition of 
horse-flesh at its best and set the crowd of 
5,000 spectators just about wild. The team 
pulled 185 pounds more than its own weight. 

The present world’s record is held by a 
team of Belgians, owned by Clarence Bugh, 
Cherokee, Iowa. This team, weighing 3,700 
pounds, pulled 3,475 pounds on the dyna- 
mometer. The team made another record 
pull of 3,450 pounds. 


‘Five States Hold Pulls 


During the fair season of 1925 pulling- 
contests were held in five states and Canada. 
Wisconsin has had a dynamometer for sev- 
eral years. The best record made in that 
state is 2,900 pounds tractive pull, exerted 
by an eight-year-old team owned by the 
Robert Lutz Stone Company, of Oshkosh. 

Pennsylvania held 14 contests in 1925, 
the first east of Michigan. More than 170 
teams pulled in these meets. The best 
pullers in the Jightweight division were a 
2,920-pound team owned by Harvey Moyer, 
Middleburg. This’ pair of grade Shires, 
which had been pulling logs and stumps, 
put on one of the most magnificent demon- 
strations of pulling seen in the state during 
the year. With the machine set at 2,700 
pounds and guided by fine horsemanship on 
the part of John Moyer, they settled into 
their collars and steadily moved the dyna- 
mometer up to the mark, stopping just as 
the clearance was made. For teams weighing 
over 3,000 pounds the best mark was reached 
when O. G. Poole’s registered Percherons, 
weighing 3,705 pounds, hauled 2,850 pounds 
the required 271% feet. 

Colorado and Michigan also obtained 
dynamometers from the Iowa Experiment 
Station last spring. In Canada the record 
is held by a pair of Belgian geldings weighing 
3,932 pounds. At the Regina, Sask., fair 
this pair pulled the dynamometer set at 
3,300 pounds for the full distance. The 
Regina record stood for just a month; Iowa 
then took the championship with 3,425 
pounds. 


Folly of Foundling Bay 


competition ran high, and the country boy 
had all he could do to hold hisown. Beyond 
keeping Heminway’s respect and learning 
the rudiments of the stock-market he had 
accomplished little—he could not even hope 
to win the girl he loved! 

Old Captain Ingham was delighted to 
see his adopted son, but proved difficult to 
persuade. 

“T ain’t leavin’ the light, boy,” he repeated 
in answer to every plea. 

“T’ll mind the light while your assistant 
rows you in. You always trusted me, 
Father, and it’s for Folly! Doctor Lamson 
says you know the person who is trying to 
injure her. You must go, Father, you 
must!” 

The old man finally yielded, while to Max, 
waiting on the light, the two hours that 
intervened seemed interminable. 

‘‘Well?”” Max questioned breathlessly as 
he helped his father up the ladder on his 
return, ‘‘well?”’ 

“I found out what’s the trouble, my boy. 
Lamson an’ Heminway an’ me, we’ve been 
pals since kingdom come! And the minute 
I set my eyes on that woman I knew what 
was up! No wonder Heminway’s been 
having the old time lately, with Louella and 
her pack of wolves at his heels!’’ 

**‘Louella?”’ 

“Sure! Her that was Louella Styles! 
You’ve heard me speak of her. The smartest 
little confidence woman these parts ever 
saw, Max. Born right here on Plum Beach 
Light and fooling the world from the time 
she could speak!”’ 

‘“‘But what has she to do with Watts and 
Folly?”’ Max’s mind was still reeling under 
the old man’s revelations. 

“That's for you to work out, my boy, but 
T’ll give you this clue. Years back, when 
Louella was just a kid, she got a lot of 
money out of Mrs. Heminway under false 
pretenses. Ever hear the story?” 

‘‘No!’”’? Max was pacing the balcony of the 
light, deep in thought, ‘“‘tell it to me quickly, 
Father! There’s not a second to lose!’’ 
Concluded in February 














This woman’s experience is typical 
of thousands. Ask any physician. 


irs) 


And to think 


I was poisoning 
my own Baby!” 


“TI couldn’t see why he didn’t 
gain. I never dreamed that my 
constipation was responsible un- 
til the doctor told me. 


‘He explained that faulty or slow 
elimination of waste matter al- 
lowed poisons to form and be 
absorbed by the blood—and this 
meant tainted milk for baby. 


“He prescribed the Nujol treat- 
ment and it made a world of 
difference to both of us. Now 
that I know how dangerous con- 
stipation is and how easily it is 
prevented, I’m never going to 
allow myself to get into that 
condition again.” 


Nujol helps Nature in Nature’s 
own way 


Mothers are the best friends of Nujol. 
When precious new lives are at stake 
they seek the remedy that medical 
authorities approve because it is so safe, 
gentle, and natural in its action. 


Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol is safe for everybody. It does 
not affect the stomach and is not ab- 


sorbed by the body. 


Nujol simply makes up for a deficiency 
—temporary or chronic—in the supply 
of natural lubricant in the intestines. 
It softens the waste matter and thus 
permits thorough and regular elimina- 
tion, without overtaxing the intestinal 
muscles, 


Nujol can be taken for any length of 
time without ill effects. To insure in- 
ternal cleanliness, it should be taken 
regularly in accordance with the direc- 
tions on each bottle. Unlike laxatives, 
it does not form a habit and can 
discontinued at any time. 


Ask your druggist for Nujol today and 
begin to enjoy the perfect health that 
is possible only when elimination is nor- 
mal and regular, 





pretty 


For Constipation 


vo eee ee 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, 

Rooms33-G, Hanover Square, New York City, N.Y. | 
For enclosed 10c. (stamps or coin) please send me | 
trial bottle of Nujol and your free book “The Ex- 
pectant and Nursing Mother.” (For booklet only, | 








check here () and send no money.) | 
Name | 
Address De | 
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New 


horse book 


is FREE! 


It tells how to have sound horses 
—how to keep horses working 
—how to avoid delays when 
plowing time comes. It’s not 
just the feed a lame horse eats 
that runs up the expense. It’s 
having the horses laid up just 
when you need them most! De- 
lays cost money and there’s no 
chance to borrow a neighbor’s 
horse during the busy season. 


It’s just at such a time that this 
new FREE ‘‘Save-The-Horse” 
Book will help most. It tells 
how to locate and treat the 
trouble—how to keep the horse 
at work while he’s being treated! 


The new ‘‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
Book is new! It’s a handbook of 
horse sense, compiled after 32 
years of success all over the 
country. 

Testimonial 


“Save-The-Horse” did good work 
on the horse’s shoulder. It came 
all right. The horse is I 
worked him every day. 

I also had a mare that had thick 
glands on the throat. When going 
up hill she would almost fall down. 
Could not get her wind. I used 
half a bottle on her throat and she 
can go up hill as good as any horse 
now. 

I have used “‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
for the past seven years. I keep an 
extra bottle on hand in case I 
should need it, and I feel very 
grateful to you for your advice. 


H. D. Robbins, Hookstown, Pa. 


Write today 


for your bookand a copy of our guaran- 
tee—they are FREE! Alsoask for any 
veterinary advice—it’s FREE, tool 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


Box 321, Binghamton, N. Y. 


We also make the “‘Cura-Bos” cattle pre- 
ae atee better! Ask for our special 
a to be sent with “‘Save-The-Horse”’ 


“Save-The-Horse’”’ and “‘Cura-Bos” are 
sent prepaid, or ask druggist or dealer. 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 











Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Waterproofing Cellar 


OW can I make our cellar water- 
proof? Every time it rains our 
cellar floor is covered with water. 
I would like to know if we could fix it up 
so it would be dry, and the kind of stuff 
to use. S. &., Jr. 
Waterproofing an old cellar is a very 
difficult job. The best and cheapest thing to 
do is to lay a line of 


sheep will—hay, oats, corn, wheat, peas or 
barley. It also relishes cabbage, beets, 
turnips, carrots, ete. It will not refuse dry 
bread and milk, corn bread, boiled potatoes, 
raw onions, pea-pods, green corn or freshly 
cut clover. Change the feed occasionally. 
The fresher the articles of food the better. 


The Radisson Plum 


In the June Farm Journal you mentioned 
the Radisson plum, formerly known as 
Minnesota 157. Will you please give a 
description of this plum? ,. A. P. M. 
The Radisson is even earlier than. the 
Underwood. In the vicinity of the Twin 
Cities it ripens about the last of July. Its 
fruit is large with a beautiful rich red skin 
and with yellow, 
sweet, juicy flesh. 





drain-pipe from the 
lowest point in the 
cellar to some ditch 
or low place outside. 
Then water will run 
in the cellar, but it 
will immediately run 
out, doing no dam- 
age. 

But a little better 
scheme is to have no 
cellar at all; fill it in 
and cement the sur- 
face level with the 
ground under the 
house. I have just 
built an eight-room 
house with no cellar; 
a concrete slab is 
laid on the ground 


Little Elsie’s 





and she had never seen the ground 


It can be grown suc- 
cessfully in Central 
Minnesotaandpoints 
south. The Min- 
nesota Experiment 
Station has not rec- 
ommended it defi- 
nitely for North- 
ern Minnesota be- 
cause its hardinéss 
there has not been 
fully tested. 


Sizing for Plaster 
We have a ceiling 
which has the old 


kind of plaster, and 
we have scraped it 


and 2x2-inch wood 
sleepers imbedded in 
this. Then the wood 
floors are nailed 
down to these strips. 
Results have been 
satisfactory. 

If you can not do 
either of these things, 


covered with snow. Then she went 
north to spend Christmas with her 
grandmother. The following morning 
she awoke, peeped out the window and 
saw the ground was covered with 
snow, and rushed in to tell daddy. 
‘‘Daddy, Daddy,” she called, ‘‘Grand- 
pa has spilt milk all over the ground” 


and the paint peels 
off. Couldn’t we put 
on some kind of 
good varnish before 
painting, as we are 
not able to plaster 
this year? J.M.,Sr. 

You can cover the 











ceiling with sizing (a 





wait for a dry season, 
then paint the floor 
and walls of cellar, inside, very thoroughly 
with damp-proofing. Then lay a three-inch 
floor of concrete, very thoroughly mixed and 
very wet. Next, put up wood forms and 
build six-inch walls of concrete, inside, as 
high as the ground level. 


Sunday Names of Nuts 


Please give botanical names of the various 
native nuts, such as black walnut, hickory, 
butternut, hazel, ete. m P67 

According to Bailey’s classification a black 
walnut is known as Juglans nigra; white 
walnut or butternut, Juglans cinerea; En- 
glish or Persian walnut, Juglans regia; Jap- 
anese walnut, Juglans Sieboldiana. 

There are three kinds of native American 
hazelnuts known as Corylus americana, 
Corylus californica and Corylus rostrata. 
Filberts, the European name for hazelnuts, 
are known as Corylus Avellana, C. pontica, 
C. maxima, etc. 

Hickories and pecans belong to the Carya 
family. The pecan is Carya pecan; the shag- 
bark is C. ovata; shellbark, C. laciniosa; 
pignut, C. glabra. 

Chestnuts are known as Castanea sativa 
(the European chestnut), Castanea dentata 
(American chestnut), Castanea crenata 
(Japanese chestnut), Castanea pumila (Chin- 
quapin). Almonds are Prunus Amygdalus, 
and peanuts are Arachis hypogea. 


Feed for Rabbits 


I have just bought a pair of rabbits and 
do not know what to feed them. Have 
been feeding corn. Is that all right? A. R. 

A rabbit will eat anything that a cow ora 


sort of glue) which 
is sold by paperhangers or mail-order houses. 
This will help somewhat, but the paint may 
peel off some in time. 


Material for Partition Fence 


What kinds of material am I entitled to 
use in the construction of a partition 
fence? Subscriber, Ohio. 

Under the Ohio statutes, a partition fence 
can be made of any suitable material, except 
that it can not be made entirely of barbed 
wire or of any live material other than osage 
or blackthorn without the consent of the 
adjoining neighbor. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Killing a Horse Painlessly 


We have a‘crippled young horse that may 
live for years. He can not get out of the 
barn. Fis you tell me how to kill him 
painlessly? F. W. 


One of the slickest ways to destroy a crip- 
pled horse is to have a veterinarian give 
a hypodermic injection of strychnin sul- 
phate. The hypodermic needle is inserted 
between the ribs and the contents of the 
syringe emptied into the chest cavity. This 
will kill the horse very quickly. Another 
“ihe aca is to use potassium cyanid or 

ydrocyanic acid, giving it by the mouth. 
The dose can be placed on the tongue. Still 
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into profit months; cash 
in on your spare time. Hundreds of farmers 
and farmers’ sons are adding to their in- 
comes by repairing autos, trucks and tractors 8 
on their farms during stormy days and off seasons. 
Double-Barreled Profits 
Fix your own machinery and save 
repair bills; fix your neighbors’ ma- i 
oltneey and make big wages. How much does 
a breakdown sometimes cost in time, trouble 
and expense? Save it and i get paid for doing 
so. This is an age of machinery. Man power 
is more costly than mechanical power. Farm 


a efficiency means keeping sieohioes in good 


working order. The demand for men who 
can do this is increasing and the pay is good. 
Train yourself for this work and you will add to 


your income by overhauling cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, engines and light plants for your neighbors. 


ood Business 


4 the profits of your farm, also substantially increase 


Detroit this year. eae 
Come yourself or & a v4 “la o : 


send your son. Any S 
one with the training Z (e 
our courses give, can 2 is 
set up a garage or re- 





a pair shop for himself. There is big money in 


it. If you can use a bigger income write us.Courses are 
practical, endorsed by government and leading ax Le wn 
Factories: Costs nothing to investigate. For full details 
ELLER, President 


61 Auto Building Detroit, Mich. 
Bae 


Zz! 
L: Michigan State Automobile School 












Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans 6gatisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
Per can. Dealers or Sy mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


NEWTON'S , 





beget <'lDODY Nt, the marvelous new Solvent, ban- 
i@ ishes Bunions. Pain stops instantly. Hump van- 
ishes as though by mae: You can have shape- 
ly feet and wear smaller shoes with comfort. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


1 want you to have relief from Bunions. 1| will gladly 
= range to send you a box of Solvent BD try. Just 
a> write and say*‘l want to try PEDODY —Addr 


KAY LABORATORI ‘es 
~- 186 N. La Salle St., Dept. P-452, Chicago, Illinois 
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STOPS 


eet LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle, 


delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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How Much Gas 
in the Tank? 


That's a question that need not 
bother Ford, Chevrolet and 
Overland owners any more. 
Just screw this TASCO Gaso- 
line Gauge in place of the filler 
cap and read your gas at a 
glance. TASCO Gauges are 
guaranteed for the life of the car. 
Price $1.25 plus postage if C 
O. We pay postage if you 
send cash with order.) If your 
dealer can’t suppy you, just use 
the coupon, being sure to give 
the make, year and type (tour- 
ing, coupe, sedan, or roadster) 
of your car. 
THE AKRON-SELLE realy A 

222 Chestnut St. Akron, Ohio 


AKRON-SELLE CO., Akron, Ohio (222) 

Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge 

(0 $1.25 enclosed, send post paid. 

() Send C. O. D. for $1. ene postage. 
Make of 


ar. 
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another method is to chloroform the horse. 
Take an old sack; place some cotton in the 
bottom, saturating it with a pound of 
chloroform. Slip the sack right up over the 
nose and tie in position. There will be more 
or less struggling with this method, but of 
course death is absolutely painless. 


Ewe Paralyzed Behind 


I have a year old ewe with lamb two 
months old. The ewe came to the barn 
the other day staggering, and weak in her 
hind legs. Now she can not stand, and 
has no control of rear parts. C.G. M. 


The paralysis of the rear quarters may 
have been due to a severe strain, such as a 
bad slip or fall. The condition may have 
been predisposed by a weakness of the spinal 
cord or nerve centers due to the presence of 
a tumorous cyst. I can not tell you anything 
that will immediately relieve the condition. 
It all depends upon a gradual repair of the 
body. Important in this connection is a 
highly nourishing ration which should be 
made up of fresh clover or alfalfa and a grain 
ration of oats. From ten to 15 drops of 
tincture of nux vomica in a little water, 
sprinkled on the grain ration, will serve as a 
stimulant and nerve builder. 


Preventing Heat Periods 


We have a cow that for various reasons 
we do not want to breed any more, but 
would like to keep in the herd for six 
months before we sell her to the butcher. 
What could we feed her that would prevent 
her having heat periods. She freshened five 
weeks ago and is now nursing her calf, 
which we expect to sell. C.W.S. 

Apparently beneficial results have come 
through the use of gland extracts given 
hypodermically. You should consult your 
veterinarian regarding the use of such 
products. He would be able to secure the 
gland products needed and note the effect of 
their administration. 


Amount of Water Needed 


We have a_ good-sized four-year-old 
Ayrshire bull. This past week I have kept 
track of how much water he drank, and 
it was less than 30 quarts. He drinks 
poorly in the spring and summer, but 
drinks well in the winter, and seems 
healthy and strong at all times. He has 
grass cut for him twice daily. Is there 
anything wrong with him? Miss F. W. 

It is true that the bull is not drinking up 
to the average amount required for an animal 
of his size. You may have overlooked the 
fact, however, that the green forage you are 
feeding contains a high percentage of water. 
Twice as much water will be required when 
the animal is on dry feed as when he is fed 
grass. I would not worry about the amount 
of water taken by the bull. The important 
thing is to have the water before the bull at 
all times, or see that he is led to water at 
least twice a day. Also, keep*salt before 
him, or salt him regularly. 





Health Questions 


H. S. M., Minn.: Gas distention with 
pain on the right side of stomach and bowels 
may be due to different causes. If there is 
no growth causing an obstruction the trouble 
is probably functional and will be relieved by 
toning up the intestinal action. Massage is 
good treatment also, if it: gives relief. I 
would suggest that you try tablet oxgall 
compound, enteric coated. Two tablets 
between meals and at bedtime unless it 
loosens bowels too much, in which case 
decrease the dose. 


Mrs. S. J. F., Ore.: Bed wetting has been 
discussed in these columns many times. I 
advise tablets containing the following: 
Ergotin, one-half grain; strychnin sulphate, 
one two-hundredth grain; extract of bella- 
donna, one sixty-fourth grain. One tablet 
night and morning for a child of eight years. 
As he improves cut down the number of 
tablets weekly. If he needs circumcision, 
the tablets will probably do no good. 


W. A. P., Nebr.: For nasal catarrh, re- 
sisting the removal of adenoids, and all 
sprays and washes, it would look as though 
there were some constitutional disease or 
disturbance at the root. Aside from general 

























Don’t Pay 
for 4 Months 


E will send you an Olde Tan 

Metal-to-Metal harness and 

you don’t pay us a cent for four 
months. Use it for 30 days then de- 
cide. We know there is no other 
harness in the world equal to Olde 
Tan and we want to prove it to you. 
You may have Olde Tan Harness in 
any style to suit the requirements of 
your locality. With breeching—with or with- 
out side backers—with or wit out back pads. 
It has every adjustable feature, and will 
horses varying greatly 3 in size. Quick totake 
off and put on. As light as any other harness, 
yet protected from wear wherever there 2 
strain by tough long-wearing metal. 
guarentee, ov every Olde-Tan d 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal construction, 
p eenal a Hg has twice the wear of or- 

arness. su or is widely 
vacnaaied all uilt by 2 tanner-manufacturet 
who penne ag ~~ step in the process, 
Backed by 70 years of tanning skill. 


How It Is Made 


Here is metal-to- 
metal construction. 
=~ bit of wear is 


against m 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
Notice the special 
riveted metal exten- 
sion i breeching. 
Send for free boo 





This wearingandcut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal-to- 
metal construction. 
All pull, strain and 
wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 


Everyone knows that 
only  snetal could do 
this job . The princi- 
ple of Olde-Tan 

metal-to-metal con- 
struction is exactly 
the same, meta 
taking the wear 
away leather 
straps. 


Write for. 
Free Book ! 


Learn why Olde Tat laste twice se long ordi 
rst class harness and costs Find out al 
Shans Comal old ieationsd eather ond 

to-metal construction. This book will p 5 


Tan 
how how yes oa sare money wh whee you ber Olde 
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BABSON B Dept. 25-01 
19th St. and Marshall Chicago, If. 
Distributors of Melotte Cream 
and Edison 
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$1 700 to $3300 a Year 
PICK YOUR JOB! 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business 
conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. U.S. 
Government employees get their pay for twelve full 
months eve ear. There is no such thing as “HARD 
TIMES” in US Government Service. 

$1900 TO $2700 A YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. Their 
pay is increased to a maximum of $2,700 a year. While 
away from home they are allowed hotel expenses. 

PAID VACATIONS 

Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, 
are given a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). While on runs they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. uring 
this off duty and vacation their pay continues - as 
though they were working. —e am — old, they 
are retired with a pension. travel on ass, "while 
on duty, and have a wonderf: ance to pala § e country. 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS a 
POST OFFICE CLERKS ¥ 


Clerks and Carriers commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ ra 


= vacation. City residence is unneces- 7 Franklin 


ept. M- 

CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. H poneets.M-244 
Open to men and women 18 or over Kindly send me 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. 4. a full description “of 
Required for pleasant clerical the position checked; (2) Spec- 
work in the various govern- imen examination questions; 
ment departments at “Ho Pree copy of Eiparreted book, 
rn n 

Washington, D. C Jah A le tof the U. -8.J0 bed 
* GET FREE LIST OF le; and full particulars. 
POSITIONS 4 pest Office Glarkn ‘$1900 $23 
= > the .”.".” ($2100-$33« 


Clerk... .- + ($1700-$2 
it ee ae a A (wen ( )Clerk = eee, @. Co eo Sone ) 
mail it to. 


day—at 
once. 


























RE EE Rog tin Cal ee ae 
7 Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It 





BIG MONEY 








Men,women, everywhere are 

2 making big incomes weav- 

“Zing rugs, ts, mats, 

ete.,on our easy running 


NEWCOMB 
ic Looms 


We teach re Write now for 
earn how easy it 
is to get the Amnig you want by 
earning the money on the New- 
comb Automatic Loom. 


Newcomb Loom Co., 533 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


a a4. wheels (plain, or gre wide 
ake loading an uling easier. 
Steel Wheel it any axle; carry any 


EMPIRE Stosel suis ontses Free 


Mfg.Co., Box 352 Quincy, tl. 


LO SWEET $6910 
. PER 








to sow, excellent , =p be 
i have ay Fy > Ep 4 — hulled seed at fully as 
attractive prices. e are headquarters on Sweet Clover. 
Investigate this wonderful crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsu sed for pas- 
ture and hay. Save money by using Sweet Clover instead 
om Red Clover. We specialize in Grass Seeds. rite for 


ree Samples + Sweet Clover, Aisike, Alfalfa, 
Timothy and big seed guide, ALL FREE. Write Today. 
Seed Co., Dept. 909 Chicago, lll. 





Make More. Money 


in California on a twenty or Sate oa acre ss in San Joaquin 
Valley, where a can work outdoors all the year. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry, and fruit make good income throughout the 
year. Climate —— long growing seasons; wonderful 
roads; excellent schools tive marketing associa- 
tions afford profitable outlets for all produce. A small one 
family farm, cutting out high | ae, insures success. 
tious men can start here with ital. California 
welcomes newcomers. San Joaquin Valen Illustrated folder 


“ane. ¢ 1. SEAGRAVES ES 
934 Ry. Exchange Stites 
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tonic treatment and hygienic measures, I 
can not recommend anything unless it is a 
change to an entirely different climate. In 
some cases nothing seems to conquer the 
trouble. 


J.J. M., Mich.: A fistula in the ano can 
be cured in but one way. That is cutting 
open and curetting the tract, and packing 
until healed. 


J. D. <., Va.: About the only known 
relief from hay-fever is either to locate in a 
place where the particular exciting pollen 
does not exist or to take preventive treat- 
ments with pollen extracts to desensitize 
your system. 

L. J.D., Minn.: There is no proper ‘‘drug”’ 
treatment for high blood pressure. This is a 
condition and not a disease. If possible the 
cause should be ascertained and removed or 
avoided. 

S. W., Canada: Catarrh of the head and 
throat is almost always due to some under- 
lying cause or a local irritation. Try to find 
out the cause and treat that. In the mean- 
time, use sprays and gargles. t. 


H. E., Iowa: Fear of thunder and light- 
ning can only be overcome in an adult by 
self-control. Remember that the chances of 
death by lightning are 1,000 times less than 
death through automobile accidents. As I 
do not know what kind of an “internal 
spasm’’ your baby had, I can not say what 
caused it. 


H. C. Mce., Mich.: Discharges from the 
navel are quite common. In the first place 
look carefully and see if there are any granu- 
lations, deep down in the depression. If 
there are, wash with boric-acid solution, dry 
and apply burnt alum. Do this two or three 
times a week. If there are no granulations I 
can not tell what is the trouble. 

P. H. M., Pa.: Impaired hearing is com- 
monly due to trouble in the nose. Keeping 
the nose clean and the use of argyrol will 
help this condition. The nose and ear are 
connected by a little tube, and when one has 
trouble in the nose, the ear becomes affected 
very eommonly. Therefore, it is essential to 
treat the nose if your ear condition is due to 
trouble from your nose. 


—_———_>___— 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
B Batteries Run Down 


Have used two sets of B batteries in less 
than three months; what causes this? The 
set is not used excessively. L.H., Kans. 

I can’t tell whether your use of the set is 
really excessive or not. With five tubes and 
a loud speaker the drain on all batteries is 
pretty heavy, and it may be that the B 
batteries are doing all that you can expect. 
A short circuit is unlikely. Is there a C 
battery in the set? If not, it would save 
current to have one put in. The only other 
suggestion I have is to change over to a 
storage battery, provided you have 
recharging facilities. 


Antenna Length 


I have a five-tube neutrodyne. Some say 
to use from 75 to 125 feet of aerial; others 
say 100 feet counting the lead-in wire. 
What is your advice? L. A. L., Iowa. 


My advice is that it does not matter at all. 











Rabbit: “This fellow is surely 

the last golfer of the season! 

Maybe it’s old Colonel Bogie 
himself!’’ 











Most modern sets are made with an aperiodic 
—that is, untuned—antenna-ground circuit. 
The length of antenna is therefore not nearly 
so important as it used to be, and any length 
antenna, including lead-in, from 50 feet to 
125 feet, should give you excellent results. 


Family Disagreements 


Can I run our regular five-tube set and 
another set I am building, both off the 
same aerial and ground? P. D. F., Ind. 

You would find it very unsntisfactoty: even 
a double antenna would give you trouble. 

I suggest you buy a two-pole double-throw 
switch, and connect it as shown in the 
sketch. It will not be possible to run both 
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sets at a time, but when you are at work 
building the new one you will want to listen 
on it only a part of the time. 

The rest of the time the family can be en- 
joying the regular set, and if you ask politely, 
I am sure they will be willing to have you 
throw the switch and try your new set for a 
few minutes. This arrangement is much 
quicker than changing over the antenna and 
ground connections each time. Of course 
you will have to use separate batteries, 
though you could arrange it to switch these 
over also. 














ee 
Tuning Condensers—Uorrection 


I must be getting old, or something. Last 
month in this column I gave some very good 
advice on grounding tuning condensers to 
prevent ‘‘body capacity.” 

The advice was good, but I got my rotor 
and fixed plates all mixed up. Most good 
condensers are now made with the rotor 
plates connected to the end frames, and the 
fixed plates insulated. To prevent body 
capacity, connect rotor plates and frames to 
the filament side of your tuning coil, and 
ground directly to your ground binding-post. 

This is what I tried to say last month. 








Every Farmer 


Agents: Will Buy This— 


ily and Kiet selling r) 

EVERYBO Y's HAND SOAP on the iy 
farm. Takes off dirt and stains of all 
kinds and makes hands feel fine. Every 
ee urchaser becomes steady customer. 
ou can build up a fine business. Profit 
excellent. Write today for full particulars. 


International Supply Company, 164 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











“SL. Quality Bird. Products 


Send for 50 page Free bird book in colors 
“‘Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.’’ Pro- 
fessional advice on breeding, care and full 
description of canaries sent with samp) 
of food for 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Products on Sale at all Good Stores 4 


Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















FLOW 
Seed Co., 








$28 bu 
POST; 
600 miles of Williamsport, 
4.H. DOWNS, 9 stemmed: Place, 


FENCE POSTS FOR SALE 


100 JUNIOR STEEL ANGLE DRIVE LINE 1 


6% feet long; frei . paid to any station within 


Price list free, 


Jersey City, N. J. 





COMFORT AUTO TOP CO., 





: TOPS —=e | 


1625 Gtn. Ave. Phila, 
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Happy New Year to one and all 


HERE is always some one taking the 
joy out of life. Forecaster Herbert J. 
Browne says meteorological conditions are 
exactly like those prior to 1816, known as 
“the year without a summer.’”’ That year 
there were snow-storms as late as the middle 
of June, as far south as Maryland. Browne 
believes 1926 will be much like 1816, and 
1927 still more so. Happy forecast, isn’t it? 
Take care of your money. Don’t buy wild- 
cat stocks. Losses in the United States 
through fraudulent transactions in securities 
are estimated at $1,000,000,000 annually. 
During the last nine months, the New York 
Stock Exchange has received complaints 
against 500 or 600 concerns dealing in fraudu- 
lent securities. 


If you have something to sell, advertise it 
on a bulletin board out by the side of the road, 
and some one will soon have your goods and 
you will have their money. 


Be careful of the mouth of your colt. A 
little jerk hurts it; but repeated jerks and 
hurts tend to harden the lips, and before you 


‘know it you have a horse that can hardly be 


mastered by a common bit. 


The two most abundant birds in the United 
States are the robin and the English sparrow. 
Following these two come the catbird, brown 
thrasher, house wren, kingbird and bluebird 
in the order named. Are you a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club? See page 93. 


Want a buffalo? The Government has 
about 100 to spare. To get one you must 
first catch a bull from the government herd in 
Yellowstone National Park and pay the cost. 
This includes, besides express charges to its 
new home, an expense of about $80, for 
crating and transporting from the buffalo 
range to Gardiner, Mont., the shipping point. 


The highest-growing plant yet found by 
man is a larkspur, collected at a height of 
20,600 feet by a Swiss naturalist, Dr. Jacot 
Guillarmod, on Mt. Kangchenjunga. 


A careful census of the pronghorn ante- 
lope in North America has been taken and only 
30,000 survive. These exist in 286 scattered 
bands, and their numbers seem sadly meager 
in comparison with the millions once in- 


\habiting this continent. It is estimated that 


originally there were 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pronghorns in America. If any country 
needs to study conservation it’s America. 

It has been proved that the total bird 
population, on a given area, can be raised far 
above the normal by putting up bird-houses. 
Birds feed upon practically all insect pests, 
and it’s up to us to increase their numbers. 


Build and put up bird-houses now. 
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Mammoth Stump Serves as a Novel Band-Stand 


In the state of Washington 





trees grow to such an enor- 
mous size that when they 
have been felled, the stumps 
are frequently used for pe- 
culiar purposes. In a certain 
small town in Washington an 
unusually large stump was 
hollowed out, & roof was 
placed over it, and_ this 
strange house was used as a 
stable. The accompanying 
photo shows still another use 
to which a large stump has 
been put. This strange- 
looking structure now stands 
in one of the city parks of 
Tacoma, Wash., and serves 
as a band-stand. A door 
leads to a room which is large 
enough for the storing of the 
band-instruments, music, etc. 
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A Price Upon His Beak 














Here is a bird with a.price upon its beak. In 
New Zealand they offer five pounds reward for 
each kea captured. This bird is a species of a 
wild parrot and causes immense loss to the 
sheep raisers of New Zealand. The bird 
attacks the sheep with its sharp beak. 


The ‘‘Mackerel-Sky”’ 


F all the clouds, the tiny soft, white balls 
and flecks of the cirro-cumulus are per- 
haps the most strikingly beautiful. 

The arrangement of these delicate cloud- 
pats into what is known as the ‘mackerel 
sky’’ constitutes a most alluring vision of cloud- 
land. These forms, like the cirrus from which 
they are derived, or back to which they may 
revert, are so thin that they rarely cast a 
shadow. They are very numerous, as Many 
as 50,000 cloud-balls having been seen in the 
sky at one time. 

The cirro-cumulus is an upper cloud, gen- 
erally about. five or six miles high, and is 
usually considered, like the cirrus, to be 
composed of ice-crystals. Some, however, 
seem to be formed of very cold water-droplets, 
unfrozen though in a temperature much below 
the freezing point, and on such clouds small 
rings, or coronas, may be seen about the sun 
or moon, as on the alto-stratus cloud, treated 
in a previous sketch. 

The cirro-cumulus often forms very rapidly 
out of a clear sky, or separates into its dis- 
tinctive form from a sheet of cirro-stratus. 
Each ball marks in general the summit of a 


Are you collecting stamps? Many do, and 
the interest in this fad is remarkable. At a 
recent sale $237.50 were paid for a rare United 
States proprietary revenue stamp, uncanceled, 
green and black on green paper. 


Trappers attention: Taking an unprime pelt 
is a deliberate waste of one of Nature’s most 
valuable and beautiful gifts. 
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How We Read The Farm 
Journal 
By Our Folks 


First it is the cover picture, then I glance 
through the paper, stopping here and there to 
read a little bit. I then begin at the beginning 
and read it through. W. M. J., Minnesota. 


I first look at the front cover, then start 
at the back and as I go forward, I decide what 
to read and study later on. 

Minnesota. Mrs. F. H. T. 


I start with advertisements and look at 
every one, from cover to cover; then back to 
read every word about Poultry, then House- 
hold, then stories. N.N. J., Pennsylvania. 


I always turn to the Odd Mention page and 
park there until I have read every word and 
then turn forward. Miss B., Ohio. 


I look at the pictures first and read the 
headings for items of extra importance. I 
then lay the paper aside for leisure and reading 
through from front to back. 

California. Geo. F. K. 


Cloud—By Willis E. Hurd 


rising current of comparatively moist air—for 
there is little moisture at that height—the 
vapor in which has condensed and thus become 
visible. 

The mackerel sky may or may not be 
associated in a given case with rain or snow. 
In Great Britain it is a sign of fair weather. In 
Italy it is a forerunner of wet weather. In the 
United States it is locally considered as pre- 
ceding rain or snow, but it is by no means an 
infallible indication. For instance, in parts of 
Missouri small cirro-cumulus clouds coming 
from the southwest are said to “presage to a 
greater extent than any other kind of cloud, 
rain or snow.”’ In some sections of the Middle 
West ‘‘mackerel clouds always indicate storm 
if they first appear about 15° north of west.” 
It is also said that when cirro-cumulus clouds 
appear in the winter, one can expect warm and 
wet weather. When they appear in advance 
of a cyclonic area, or low, as they frequently 
do, following upon or in connection with the 
cirrus and cirro-stratus, they normally soon 
thicken and descend, becoming an_ alto- 
stratus sheet, which later gives place to the 
nimbus, or rain-cloud. 
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Don’t Pay “4 Months 


We will send an imported Belgian Melotte Cream a 30 day trial. Put it to every possible test. Com- 
Separator direct to your farm and you don’t pay us a pare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to 
cent for 4 months. We make this offer because we keep clean and sanitary because it has only one-half 
know there is no other separator in the world equal the tinware of other separators. Turns so easily bowl 
to the Melotte and we want to prove it to gs 2 spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless brake 


Our Government 
Bureau in Bulle- 
tin 201 says: “A 
perfectly bal- 
anced bow! is 
necessary forper- 
fect skimming.” 











The Imported Belgian 
Melotte Cream Separator 
with the Suspended Self- 
Balancing Bow! is striking- 
ly and absolutely different 
from any other separator on 
the American market. Pat- 
ents keep it so. It is the 
one separator that skims 
as perfectly after ten or 
twenty years of service as 
when new. 





it just as if it were your own machine. You may have is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 





he Finish 
A poor race“horse can keep up with a good one for a few jumps but soon falls 
behind. Any: separator factory can turn out a hand-balanced separator 
which is a skimmer when the separator is new. But when it is two or three 


years old, it begins to waste cream. Don’t be influenced so much by the perfect 
skimming separator when it is new. The best separator is determined only by 
perfect dinning through years of service. 


The Imported Belgian 


MELOTTE 


The Melotte Cream Separator—the wonderful machine made in Belgium—gets 
away in the skimming race with a perfect start and maintains its perfect skim- 
ming record through ten or twenty years of use without a particle of cream loss. 
It is possible for the Melotte to skim perfectly after years of service when other 
separators are worn out because it has a suspended self-balancing bow! with only 
one bearing. It does not have to be hand-balanced. 

It balances itself. No separator with a bowl that is hand-balanced, or one rigidly 
supported by two bowl bearings can continue to skim with precision. Such a 
separator starts to waste your cream a few months after it is purchased. 

The MELOTTE bowl balances itself the same as a top—it is never hand-balanced 
at the factory. Its balance is automatic at all times—when new and when old. 
Use-bent discs or even the omission of discs cannot affect its Perfect Balance. 
An out-of-balance MELOTTE Bowl is an impossibility—they are unknown—the 
have simply Never Been. On account of this the MELOTTE'S SUSPEND 
SELF-BALANCING BOWL makes the MELOTTE The One Separator that 
Never Loses Cream. 

You now understand why we ask you to look at the Finish instead of the Start 
of any race—horse race or separator race. While no separator can beat the 
Melotte on the get-away—later on, as shown, it does something no hand-balanced. 
separator can or ever will do, without rebalancing—that is, it skims as Ferfectly 
after 3, 5, or even 20 years of service as when new. This fact makes it the Winner 
in Every Long Distance Skimming Efficiency Test. 


30 Days In addition to sending you 

eS the Melotte on our Four 

ni rr ik | Months settlement basis 

, —we give you a 30 Day 
trial on your own farm so you can test it in every con- 
ceivable way. Compare it with any other Separator. If you 
do not find that you like the MELOTTE better, that it skims 
better, that it is more easily cleaned, more easily turned, and 
moreover, if you are not convinced that the self-balancing 
construction of the MELOTTE will give you a separator that 











will skim as perfectly after ten or twenty years useastheday —w, 46 from % to% 


yougotit—box theseparatorupandreturnittousatourexpense. of a pint of cream pet 


day and you throw 


away enough money 
a or a @ in one year to pay 
for a Melotte. 


The Melotte Separator H. B. Babson, Mgr. 
2443 West 19th Street Dept. 25-01 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeiey, Calif. 


Without coat to me or Aton in oy way. please send me the Melotte 
ca which tells the full story of this wonderful separator and M. 
Jules te, its inventor and your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months."’ 














_ (Print name and address plainly) 
Post Office 

County -State ... 
How many cow do you milk?. 


a ee ee OS ete ee 
Milking Machine quality — reasonably priced— (~] 







puis |! Trial Offer 


The man who buys a separator without 
tting the full story of the wonderful 
Melotte is not doing himself justice. He 
is closing his eyes to proper skimming and 
to the saving of cream. The extra cream 
the Melotte gets usually pays for the separ- 
ator the first year. Mail the free coupon 
Dfor free catalog and special offers mse. a 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B. BABSON, U.S. Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 


19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 25-01 — 






























Texaco Motor Oil 
The clean, clear, golden color 
of TEXACO Motor Oil, like the 
TEXACO Red Star and Green 
T itself, is distinctive of a quality 
product. TEXACO Motor Oil 
is clean and clear because it is 


pure—and purity means free- | 


dom from hard carbon. 


Texaco Gasoline 
Clean, crystal-clear and volatile. 


It is nationally respected for its | 
high volatility, full power—and | 


a quick start in zero weather. 
TEXACO Gasoline can be de- 
pended upon for maximum 
motor results—and maximum 
mileage. 
Texaco 
Thuban Compound 


A heavy mineral oil for the 
transmissions and differentials 
of automobiles and for all en- 
closed gearing on farm tractors. 
TEXACO Thuban Compound 
adheres to and coats the gear 
teeth, yet is fluid enough to 
circulate perfectly. 


Texaco Tractoil 

This special TEXACO farm 
product is a most efficient heavy 
oilfortractorenginelubrication. 
TEXACO Tractoil withstands 
unusually high temperatures 
without breaking down. Car- 
bon deposits are greatly mini- 
mized. 


TEXACO farm products ine | 


clude axle grease, cup grease, 
harvester oils, separator oils, 
roofings, harness oil, home lu- 
bricant and many others. One 
name for allTEXACO. 





REG. U,S.PAT. OFF. 


MR 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS ON THE TEXACO STAR! 

































































TEXACO 


| MOTOR OIL GASOLINE 
























OT far from your own fields hangs this 

sien. It marks the place of local distribu- 

tion of Texaco Petroleum Products; one 
of many thousands that display this same Red 
Star and Green T of THE TEXAS COMPANY in 
every near and far place of the earth. 


Increasing thousands of farm owners who keep 
pace with the increasing use of machinery have 
discovered that there is as much difference in 
petroleum products as there is in feeds, breeds or 
methods; and to ever-increasing thousands this 
Texaco sign is accepted as it is intended to be— 
not a mere eye-catcher for business, but a signed 
pledge of superior quality. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, UV. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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These Splendid 4-Year Top-~Worked 


Stark's Golden Delicious 


Trees Bear 4 Bushels Apples Each ! 


HOTALING, the well-known Broome Co., 
NEW YORK, orchardist, casts his vote for Stark’s 
Golden Delicious most earnestly and declares :— 


*‘T am sendin a a photo (see Photo below at right) of 
my Stark’s Golden Delicious trees and fruit. These trees 
show 4-years top-worked growth and they averaged 4 
bushels to the tree this Fall! 


*‘Stark’s Golden Delicious apples are 100 per cent better 
than Grimes Golden in every respect! This is from my own 
actual experience from trees of both varieties grown side 
by side and under identical conditions. The difference in 
size of the Golden Delicious apples and the Grimes Golden 
apples — which difference is over 100 per cent in favor 
of Stark’s Golden Delicious—alone would exclude 
Grimes Golden from consideration !’’ 


Success of Golden Delicious © 


Sweeping Entire Nation 


Bore 35 Below in Dakota saw. No disease, bloom 
late and are absolutely 


W. A. SIMMONS, SOUTH DAKO. ay Everyone of my 
TA’S famous fruit authority, 000 Stark trees is a perfect 
—— — _— peg od we had 35 rag 

elow with amost bare ground. 
My Stark’s Golden Delicious came je «ae hap sen Men m2 
through without the lossofabranch cious and radiantly beautiful 
—blossomed and bore as usual.’ yellow apple ever produced, It is an exclu- 


sive Stark Introduction, 

° ° ° It averages about 50 per cent larger 
Bore in 2nd Year in Indiana GonGoienee ayy wit mae in eae 
much superior in keeping quality—keeps 
A ANA, reports:” Me Byeer 4 a ye Its crisp, tender, creamy- 
_ 5 - yellow flesh possesses a spicy aromatic 
old Stark’s Golden Delicious bore flavor, savoring of a particularly choicepear 

when 2 years old and bore again this erent esa tired on -_ 
‘Set A e trees tha rtheseapplesare hardy 
your when other varieties failed be- and amazingly productive, They bore crops 
cause of frost. Best variety I ever in 33 different States when 2 years old. 


Send for FREE 1926 De Luxe Catalog 


That tells all about Stark’s Golden Delicious and, also, the Sensational 
EW, Improved Delicious called STARKING! Our NEW 1926 
FRUIT YEAR BOOK will lay before you an amazing volume 
of authentic information, beautifully and copiously 
adorned with over 600 4-color and 2-color illustrations, 
Use coupon and get this free book, 


Splendid GRAPE VINES 


This is our wonder- 
fully attractive 1926 
RT er eR, 





















offer toinduce early orders! 
Write for full particulars. 


Seeds of STARK’S 
BLIGHT-RESISTER Tomato 


Just check Free Seed Square and 

seeds will come to you imme- 
diately! Also, get Big, 
Beautiful 1926 Vege- 
table and Flower Seed Catalog— full 
of offers of NEW, BETTER 
VEGETABLES and NEW, 
DIFFERENT FLOWERS. 
SEND COUPON AT ONCE. 


Address Box 312 





Send me FREE BOOKS checked below: 


O: Sendme FREE NEW, 1926 FRUIT BOOK de- = [—] Send me LATEST PRICE INFORMATION St, or R.R. No...... 
scribing STARKING, Stark’ s Golden Deli- on Shrubs, Ornamentals & Free Landscape — a 
os and tell me about your 2 Free Grape Vine P.ans. 
Send me FREE NEW 1926 BOOK OF VEGE Dy Overnennenenoenere-ees 
oe if [— Send me 5 STARK’S**BLIG HT-RESISTER’’ 
TABLES FLA EW ER SEED-AT NEW PRICES, fn Send mef SEKD—FREE a 
..Fruit Trees this Spring OR ictentisines ‘ 


I may plant 


(State kind and number) 













Stark 
Golden 
Delicious 
Apple 








One of Wm. Hotaling’s 4-year top-worked Stark’s Golden 
Delicious trees bearing 4 bushels great _ ,apples— 
‘100 per cent larger than Grimes Golden.” 


STARK BRO’S, NURSERIES 
LARCETENTE Sa, At LOUISIANA, MO. “52: 


po) pe et mn eee men me SS Rt ES SE A A SS Ce a A a 
STARK BRO’S, Box 312 , Louisiana, Mo. Witenes 


F, J. 1-26 


Salesmen 
Wanted 


Good Pay Weekly. 

Healthful, Pleas- 
ant Work. "Many of 
our men make 
$3500 and more— 
write for terms. 














